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TO    THE 

I 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

HENRY      ADDINGTON, 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


DEAR   SIR,    - 

^T"^  HOUGH  yoiir  inquiries  and  pur- 
fuits  have  always  been  of  a  much 
higher  nature  than  the  fubjeft  of  thefe 
papers,  yet  I  take  the  hberty  of  pre- 
fenting  them  to  you,  as  I  am  perfuaded 
you  do  not  difapprove  in  others,  what 
the  rigid  economy  of  your  own  time 
will  not  fuffer  you  to  purfue  v/ith  much 
attention  yourfelf. 

My  book  would  gladly,  however, 
ftill  offer  itfelf  to  your  notice,  from 
fome  little  perfonal  affinity.  It  de- 
fcribes    a  country,   through    which  you 
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have  often  travelled ;  and  In  which 
your  property  chiefly  hes. 

But  if  this  plea  have  lefs  weight,  it 
hath  one  more,  from  which  it  hath  a 
better  hope  of  procuring  a  favourable 
reception.  The  profits  of  it  are  in- 
tended to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  little 
fund,  which  you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  a 
few  other  kind  friends,  have  obligingly 
engaged  to  countenance  at  fome  future 
period. 

As  to  the  book  itfelf,  it  has  lain  by 
me  thefe  twenty  years,  in  which  time 
it  ought  to  have  gained  —  and  I  hope 
it  has  gained — fome  little  advantage. 
One  advantage  is,  that  I  have  had  op-* 
portunities  of  adorning  feveral  of  the 
fcenes  it  defcribes,  with  contrafts  taken 
from  other  countries,  which  have  oc- 
cafionally  fallen  in  my  way.  It  was 
always  a  particular  amufement   to  my- 
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felf,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  alfo  to  others, 
to  fee  how  variou/Jy  Nature  works  up 
the  fame  modes  of  fcenery,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

At  the  fame  time,  fo  long  a  date  hath 
occafioned  fome  little  anachronifms.  I 
met  with  a  few  improvements  in  differ- 
ent places,  of  later  date  than  the  body 
of  the  work  itfelf  Thefe  indeed  I 
might  have  inferted  in  notes ;  but  I 
thought  the  occafion  did  not  require 
rnuch  chronological  exadnefs,  and  there^ 
fore  blended  them  with  the  text. 

After  all,  my  dear  Sir,  to  tell  you  the 
plain  truth,  in  my  addrefs  to  you,  I 
confider  my  book  only  as  a  vehicle. 
The  faQ:  is,  I  had  the  vanity  to  wifli  it 
known,  that  I  could  call  one  of  the 
moft  amiable  and  refpeftable  men  I 
am  acquainted  with,  my  friend  :  and  I 
hope  you  will  excufe  my  not  commu- 
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nicating  to  you  this  piece  of  vanity,  as 
I  had  determined  to  indulge  what  I 
feared  you  might  willi  to  reprefs. 

I  beg,  dear  Sir^  you  will  believe  me 
to  be,  with  the  trueft  efteem,  refpeft^ 
and  afFedion, 

Your  nioft  obedient,  and 

obliged  humble  fervant, 

WILL.  GILPIN. 

'Vkcar's-hill, 
April  23,    1798. 
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S  E  C  T.    I. 

/^UR  road  led  us  firft  to  Epfom  through 
^^^  Nonfuch-park.  The  very  veftiges  of  the 
fplendid  palace  and  fumptuous  gardens  of 
Nonfuch,  v^here  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth 
held  their  royal  revelries,  cannot  now  be 
traced ;  except  here  and  there,  in  the  form  of 
a  canal,  or  a  terrace,  Impreflions  made  upon 
the  groimd  itfelf^  are  commonly  more  lafting 
than  any  of  the  works  of  art^  v^hich  are  con- 
ftrufted  on  its  furface.  They  are  generally 
more  enormous  :  and  the  materials  of  no  value. 
Thus  w^e  have  numberlefs  tumuli  —  intrench- 
ments  —  mounds  —  and  ditches,  of  Roman  and 
Saxon  conftruftion,  v^hich  v^ill  probably  fee 
as  many  ages  as  they  have  already  feen :  v^hile 
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tlie  architectural  remains  of  tbofe  nations  are 
either  gone,  or  faUing  faft  into  ruin.  The 
ruin  however  of  Nonfuch  had  an  earlier  date 
than  happens  to  moft  great  houfes.  The  pru- 
dent forefight  of  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland,  to 
w^hom  Charles  II.  prefented  it,  vv^^as  the  caufe 
of  its  fpeedy  diffolution-  She  feared  a  re- 
fumption,  and  pulling  it  in  pieces,  fold  the 
materials.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  her 
father,  Lord  Francis  Villiers,  one  of  the  hand- 
fomell:  men  of  his  time,  w^as  killed,  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  in  a  fkirmilh  v^ith  a  party  of 
Cromwell's  forces,  on  this  very  fpot. 

But  though  the  building  of  Nonfuch  was 
fplendid,  and  the  gardens  fumptuous  beyond 
any  of  the  royal  houfes  of  that  time,  the  fitu- 
ation  has  little  merit.  At  this  day,  a  fitu- 
ation  is  generally  the  firft  point  attended  to,  as 
indeed  it  ought,  in  building  a  grand  houfe ;  but 
formerly  the  very  worft  fituations  feem  to  have 
been  chofen ;  as  if  on  purpofe  to  fhew  the  tri- 
umphs of  art  over  nature.  Indeed  our  an- 
ceftors  had  little  tafle  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture 3  but  conceived  beauty  to  refide  chiefly  in 
the  expenfive  conceits  and  extravagances  of 
art  y  in  which  this  palace  particularly  abounded. 
The  body  of  the  edifice  formerly  flood  in  a 
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field,  acrofs  the  road,  oppofite  to  a  little  farm^ 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cherry-gar- 
den. If  it  had  been  carried  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
nigher,  where  a  detached  building  appendant 
upon  it,  called  the  banqiieting-room^  formerly 
ftood,  its  fituation  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter. It  might  have  comrnanded  a  view  over  a 
country,  which  is  in  fome  parts  pleafing* 

Of  the  numerous  appendages  of  this  fump- 
tuous  pile,  nothing  remains  but  a  houfe,  now 
modernized,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly 
the  habitation  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of 
honour.  In  the  garden  was  a  large  chalk-pit, 
containing  about  an  acre  of  ground,  which  has 
been  planted,  and  formed  into  a  pleafmg  little 
fequeftered  fcene  by  Mr.  Whately,  late  fecre- 
tary  to  the  treafury,  who  wrote  Obfervatio?ts  on 
Modern  Gardening.  His  brother  now  polTefles 
that  eftate,  which  was  formerly  the  demefne  of 
the  place. 


From  Nonfuch  we  pais  through  Ewel  to 
Epfom.  Ewel  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  co- 
pious fpring  of  limpid  water,  which  arifmg  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  village,  forms  itfelf  into  a 

B  2  confi- 
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confideralble  ftream.  The  baths  coUefted  fi*om 
it,  are  chill,  and  pure  in  a  great  degree.  Ep- 
fom  hath  been  defcribed  by  the  pen  of 
Toland ;  who  exercifed  the  powers  of  a  wan- 
ton imagination  with  more  innocence  on  this 
fubject,  than  on  many  others.  All  that  can 
now  be  faid  of  it  with  truth  (and  it  is  now 
much  improved  fmce  tlie  days  of  Toland)  is, 
that  it  is  a  large  pleafant  village,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  in  an  open  country;  and 
that  it  contains  a  few  elegant  houfes.  Of  thefe 
the  mofl  remarkable  is  a  houfe  belonging  to 
the  late  Lord  Baltimore;  though  it  is  now 
negle£led,  and  the  park  thrown  into  farms. 

The  chief  recommendation  of  Epfom,  is  its 
fituation  on  the  fkirts  of  that  open  country, 
called  Banftead-downs,  celebrated  for  hunting, 
racing,  cricket-matches,  and  mutton.  Thefe 
downs  confift  of  beautiful  fweeps  of  interfering 
grounds ;  disfigured  indeed  here  and  there  by 
a  chalky  foil,  but  adorned  with  rich  and  very 
piflurefque  diftances. 


On   thefe  downs    ftand  a  hunting-ieat    of 
Lord  Derby's,  called  the  Oaks ;  which  that  no- 
bleman 
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bleman  brought  into  repute  (for  it  was  for- 
merly an  inn)  by  a  very  expenlive  fummer- 
evening  entertainment,  which  he  gave  upon  his 
marriage.  General  Burgoyne  celebrated  both 
the  place  and  the  occafion,  in  a  fmall  dramatic 
piece,  called  the  Maid  of  the  Oaks, 

Though  this  little  villa  is  whimfical  and  fni- 
gular,  it  has  its  beauty.  It  commands  about 
twenty  acres,  in  an  oblong  form.  In  the  cen- 
tre ftands  the  houfe,  which  is  a  kind  of  tower ; 
but  yet  unfiniflied.  One  half  of  the  ground  is 
laid  out  in  clofe  walks,  winding  among  oaks^ 
from  whence  the  place  has  its  name  :  the  other 
is  a  hanging  lawn,  interfperfed  with  fir,  flow- 
ering fhrubs,  and  beeches.  The  oaks  are  or- 
dinary ',  and  the  firs  fcarcely  yet  half-grown ; 
but  fome  of  the  beeches  are  of  the  grandeft 
form.  The  whole  is  furrounded  by  a  funk 
fence  ;  and  like  an  inchanted  ifland  in  a  defert, 
appears  a  beautiful  fpot  from  every  part  of  the 
downs  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  has  itfelf  a 
grand  view  over  them,  as  far  as  the  towers  of 
London^ 


From  Epfom  we  proceeded  to  Leatherhead, 
fkirting  Lord  Suffolk's  park  at  Aflited  :  which 
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is  a  pleafant  fcene,  including  fome  fine  oaks  and 
elms,  within  a  walled  circumference  of  about 
two  miles.  The  houfe  is  not  grand 3  but  com^ 
pad,  and  comfortable*. 

*  The  houfe  is  now  rebuilt.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  was  the  architeft  of  the  old  houfe,  which  I 
thought,  having  often  feen  it,  a  very  good  one. 


SECT. 
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S  E  C  T.     II. 

A  T  Leatherhead,  inftead  of  continuing  along 
^'^^  the  great  road  to  Guilford,  we  turned 
ftiort  on  the  left,  to  take  a  view  of  Mr, 
Lock's  houfe  at  Norbury-park ;  which  ftands 
about  half-way  between  that  town  and  Dork- 
ing, on  the  banks  of  the  Mole.  Nothing  in 
thefe  parts  is  fo  well  worth  a  traveller's  at^ 
Mention, 

The  beauties  of  the  Mole  itfelf  deferve  but 
little  commendation.  It  is  a  lazy  ftream ;  and 
fmking  into  the  ground  in  fome  places,  leaves 
its  channel  dry,  in  droughty  feafons.  Its 
banks,  however,  are  beautiful  in  various  parts  ; 
but  in  no  part  more  fo  than  where  Mr.  Lock's 
woods  and  lawns  rife  loftily  above  them, 

On  entering  the  gate  from  the  road,  and  paff- 
ing  the  Mole,  we  wind  round  the  hill  on  the 
right  towards  the  houfe,  which  ftands  on  the 

B  4  fummit, 
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fummit,  removed  from  the  fight,  as  we  ap- 
proach it;  though  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  a  confpicuous  obje6l. 

Among  other  wood,  which  adorns  this  af- 
cent,  is  a  profufion  of  ^box.  This  plant  grows 
here  in  full  luxuriance,  in  its  native  unculti- 
vated ftate ;  marking  the  road  on  the  right 
with  great  beauty.  A  regular  dipt  box  wood 
hedge  is  an  obje6l  of  deformity :  but  growing 
wildly,  as  it  does  here,  and  winding  irregu- 
larly, at  different  diftances,  along  the  road,  it 
is  very  ornamental.  The  box  itfelf  alfo  is  a 
pleafmg  objeft :  in  winter  it  harmonizes  with 
the  ground ;  and,  in  fummer,  with  the  woods, 
which  furround  it.  Box  has  a  mellower,  a 
more  varied,  and  a  more  accommodating  tint, 
than  any  ever-green.  One  other  circumftance 
of  advantage  attends  it.  Almoft  every  fpecies 
of  fhrub,  in  a  few  years,  outgrows  its  beauty. 
If  the  knife  be  not  freely  and  frequently  ufed, 
it  becomes  bare  at  the  bottom;  its  branches 
difpart,  and  it  rambles  into  a  form  too  difFufe 
for  its  ftation.  But  box-wood  long  preferves 
its  fhape :  and  in  the  wild  ftate  in  which  we 
found  it  here,  is  far  from  regular  3  though  its 
branches,    which   are   never    large,    are   clofe 

and 
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and  compaft.  I  fhauld,  however,  mention 
hoUy^  as  having  all  the  pifturefque  qualities  of 
box,  except  the  variety  of  its  tints.  But  in 
the  room  of  thefe  it  throws  out  its  beautiful 
clufters  of  coral  berries,  which  have  a  pleafmg 
efFeft  among  its  dark  green  polifhed  leaves. 
Like  box  it  grows  flowly,  and  alters  leifurely.  ^ 

After  winding  about  a  mile  up  the  hill, 
we  arrive  at  the  houfe,  which  is  encircled 
with  groves  of  lofty,  full-grown  beech.  The 
back-front  (if  I  may  be  allowed  an  awk- 
ward expreffion  for  want  of  a  better)  over- 
hangs the  fteep  part  of  the  hill  %  and  com- 
mands, as  you  furvey  it  from  the  windows 
of  the  houfe,  a  very  grand  vale ;  not  like  the 
winding  rocky  vales  of  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, but  fuch  as  we  fometimes  find  (though 
rarely  on  fo  ample  a  fcale)  among  the  downy 
hills  of  a  chalky  foil ;  though  here  the  chalk 
rarely  offends.  This  vale  is  a  flat  area  of. cul- 
tivated ground,  about  five  or  fix  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth.  Sometimes  in- 
deed, though  but  rarely,  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
lake  or  bay  of  the  fea  ;  which  it  exaftly  refem.- 
bles  when  it  happens  to  be  overfpread  by  a 
thick  white  fog,  fuch  a  fog  as  from  its  gravity, 

and 
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and  the  want  of  air  to  difturb  it,  finks  to  a  levej 
like  water;  and  like  water  alfo  defcribes  the 
prominences  of  the  vale  around  the  bafes  of 
the  hills. 

Generally  indeed  thefe  heavy  fogs  are  mif- 
chievous,  when  they  float  over  fea-marfhes, 
and  other  moift  lands.  A  gentleman  once 
fitted  up  a  houfe  near  the  coaft  of  Suffolk, 
which  was  often  fubjeft  to  them.  It  flood  on 
a  fmall  eminence,  in  the  midft  of  a  rich  woody 
vale;  the  whole  furrounded  by  hills.  Here 
the  fogs  would  fometimes  appear,  in  an  au- 
tumnal evening,  winding  along  the  vale  like  a 
river,  and  fometimes  like  a  lake ;  not  with  that 
indiftinfl  and  vapourifh  furface  which  fogs 
commonly  affume,  but  flat,  clear,  and  tranf- 
parent ;  forming  diftinftly  all  thofe  little  in- 
dentations which  a  water-line  would  have  de- 
Icribed.  Thefe  beautiful  exhibitions,  though 
'  frequently  prefented,  never  failed  to  pleafe.  In 
the  mean  time  the  family  were  all  feized  with 
agues,  fevers,  and  bilious  diforders;  and  in 
three  years  found  out,  that  thefe  beautiful  fogs 
were  the  caufe  of  their  complaints.  When 
the  mafter  of  the  fcene  therefore  had  juft 
gotten  his  houfe  and  grounds  completed,  he 
was  conflrained  to  leave  them* 

Norbury 
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Norbury  park,  however,  is  not  fubjeft  to 
this  beautiful  mifchief.  It  is  but  rarely  that 
its  vale  is  thus  filled  with  a  fleeping  fog ;  and 
when  it  is,  the  houfe  ftands  fo  proudly  above 
it,  that  it  defpifes  its  bad  effects. 

The  fide-fcreen  of  this  vale,  on  the  right,  as 
you  ftill  furvey  it  from  the  windows,  confifts 
of  a  downy  hill,  marked  with  various  large  ir- 
regular channels,  and  planted  with  ancient  oak 
and  beech.  Through  thefe  woods,  a  walk  is 
conduced  along  its  floping  fide ;  from  whence 
you  have  defcending  views  into  the  vale  be^ 
low :  fome  of  which  feen  through  the  fpread- 
ing  arms  of  an  oak  or  a  beech,  as  through  the 
frame  of  a  pifture,  have  a  pleafmg  effeft. 

The  other  fide-fcreen  of  the  vale  confifts  of 
that  boaft  of  Surrey,  the  celebrated  Box-hill; 
fo  called  from  the  profufion  of  box  which 
flouriflies  fpontaneoufly  upon  it.  This  hill, 
from  its  downy  back  and  precipitous  fides,  ex- 
hibits great  variety  of  pleaiing  views  into  the 
lower  parts  of  Surrey;  and  the  higher  parts 
of  the  neighbouring  counties.  But  we  have  here 
only  to  do  with  it,  as  itfelf  an  obje6l  in  a  retir- 
ing fcene;  in  which  it  fills  its  ftation  with 
great  beauty ;  difcovering  its  fhivering  preci- 
pices, and  downy  hillocks,  every  where  inter- 
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fperfed  with  the  mellow  verdure  of  box,  which 
is  here  and  there  tinged,  as  box  commonly  is, 
with  red  and  orange. 

This  hill,  and  the  neighbouring  hills,  on 
which  this  beautiful  plant  flourifhes  in  fuch 
profufion,  fhould  be  confidered  as  making  a 
part  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  Britain.  Afler, 
in  his  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  tells  us,  that 
Berkfhire  had  its  name  from  a  wood,  ubi  buxus 
abundantijjime  nafcitur.  No  trace  of  any  fuch 
wood  now  remains :  nor  is  there  perhaps  a 
fmgle  bufh  of  indigenous  box  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  country.  All  has  been  rooted  up 
by  the  plough.  If  it  were  not  therefore  for 
the  growth  of  box  on  the  Surrey  hills,  whofe 
precipitous  fides  refufe  cultivation,  it  might 
perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  box  were  a  na- 
tive of  England.  As  to  the  common  tradition 
of  the  country,  that  it  was  planted  by  an  earl 
of  Arundel,  it  is  certainly  fabulous :  for  there 
are  court-rolls  ftill  exifting,  which  mention  the 
box-wood  on  the  hill^  before  any  fuch  artificial 
plantation  could  have  taken  place^'. 

The 


*  Infignificant  as  this  flirub  appears,  it  has  been  to  its  owuier. 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  a  fource  of  confiderable  profit.  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  turning.     But  the  fliips  from  the  Levant  brought  fuch 
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The  end-fcreen  which  Ihuts  in  the  beautiful 
vale  juft  defer ibed,  confifts  of  the  range  of  hills 
beyond  Dorking ;  and  the  rifing  grounds  of 
Deepden  ^  where  in  a  clear  day,  a  new  houfe, 
built  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  makes  a  con- 
fpicuous  objeft.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Dork- 
ing hills,  the  high  grounds  gradually  falling, 
admit  a  difcant  catch  of  the  South  downs^ 
which  overhang  the  fea. 

Such  is  the  fituation  of  this  elesrant  villa ; 
though,  like  all  other  fituations,  it  hath  its  fa- 
vourable and  unfavourable  lights.  It  is  ken 
to  moft  advantage  in  an  evening.  As  the  vale 
points  almoft  direftly  fouth  from  the  houfe, 
the  weft  is  on  the  right.  In  the  evening 
therefore  the  woods  of  that  fcreen  are  all  in 


quantities  of  it  in  ballaft,  that  the  wood  on  the  hill  could  not  find 
a  purchafer  ;  and  not  having  been  cut  in  6^  years,  was  growing 
in  many  parts  cankered.  But  the  war  having  diminifhed  the  in- 
flux of  it  from  the  Mediterranean,  feveral  purchafers  began  to 
offer  :  and  in  the  year  1795  ^^^  Henry  put  it  up  to  auction  ;  and 
fold  it  for  the  immenfe  fum  of  twelve  thoufand  pounds.  Box  at-^ 
tains  its  full  growth  in  about  fifty  years ;  in  which  time,  if  the 
foil  be  good,  it  will  rife  fifteen  feet,  and  form  a  ftem  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  man's  thigh.  The  depredations  made  on  Box-hill,  in 
confequence  of  this  fale,  will  not  much  injure  its  pi6lurefque 
beauty ;  as  it  will  be  twelve  years  in  cutting,  which  will  give 
each  portion  a  reafonable  time  to  renew  its  beauty. 

fhadow. 
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fiiadow,  which  is  flung  in  one  vafl  mafs  over 
the  bofom  of  the  vale ;  v^hile  the  fetting  fun, 
having  juft  touched  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  its 
rays  pafs  over,  throws  a  beautiful  light  on  the 
guttered  fides  of  Box-hilL 

This  view  over  the  vale,  (beautiful  as  it  is,)  is 
fubjeft,  however,  to  inconvenience.  Every 
houfe  fhould,  if  poffible,  overlook  its  own  do-- 
mains,  as  far  at  leafl  as  to  remote  diftance.  All 
the  intermediate  fpace,  in  which  obje6ls  are 
feen  more  diftinftly,  may  fuffer  great  injury 
from  the  caprice  of  different  proprietors  :  and, 
in  fa6l,  this  view  has,  in  two  or  three  inftances, 
fuffered  injury  from  the  interference  of  neigh-^ 
hours.  This  is  indeed  one  reafon,  among 
others,  why  noble  palaces,  with  extenfive  pro- 
perty on  every  fide,  are  mofl  adapted  to  thefe 
commanding  fituations. 

Norbury-houfe  pretends  only  to  comfort  and 
convenience;  except  in  the  drawing  room, 
which  is  an  objeft  of  great  curiofity.  It  is  an 
oblong  of  30  feet  by  24.  The  walls  are  co- 
vered with  a  hard  and  durable  flucco,  and  are 
painted  by  Barret.  The  whole  room  repre- 
fents  a  bower  or  arbour,  admitting  a  jiSiitioiis 
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(ky  through  a  large  oval  at  the  top,  and  co- 
vered at  the  angles  v^ith  trellis-work,  inter- 
woven with  honey-fuckles,  vines,  cluftering 
grapes,  and  flowering  creepers  of  various  kinds. 
The  fides  of  the  room  are  divided  by  flight 
painted  pilafters,  appearing  to  fupport  the  trel- 
lis roof;  and  open  to  four  views.  That  to- 
wards the  foufh  is  real^  confifliing  of  the  vale 
inclofed  by  Box-hill,  and  the  hills  of  Norbury, 
and  Dorking,  which  hath  been  jufl:  defcribed. 
The  other  three  are  artificial.  Two  of  them, 
which  are  the  two  end-views,  cover  the  whole 
fides  of  the  room  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
bafe- 

The  fcene  prefented  on  the  wefi  wall,  is 
taken  from  the  lakes  of  Cumberland.  It  is  an 
exa6l  portrait  of  none  of  them;  but  a  land- 
fcape  formed  from  a  colle6lion  of  fome  of 
the  happiefl:  circumfliances  which  belong  to 
all.  No  real  view  could  prefent  fo  beautiful 
and  complete  a  pifture.  A  large  portion  of 
the  lake,  under  a  fplendid  calm,  is  fpread  before 
the  eye,  furrounded  by  mountains  perfeftly 
well  fliaped  and  fl:ationed.  Nature  is  not  very 
nire  in  the  moulds  in  which  flie  commonly 
cafl:s  thefe  enormous  bodies  >  and  as  they  have 

various 
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various  forms  of  beauty,  fo  have  they  of  de- 
formity; but  here  we  have  fome  of  the  moft 
pleafmg  fliapes  culled  out,  and  beautifully 
grouped.  Woods  are  fcattered  about  every 
part,  which  give  thefe  fcenes  a  greater  richnefs 
than  nature  hath  given  to  any  of  the  lakes  in 
Cumberland.  The  fmaller  ornaments  alfo  of 
buildings,  figures,  and  boats  are  judicioufly 
introduced,  and  have  a  good  efFe6l.  All  this 
fcenery  is  contained  in  various  removes  of  dif- 
tance  -,  for  no  part  of  the  lake  comes  clofe  to 
the  eye.  The  near  ground  is  compofed  of  bold 
rocks,  and  other  rough  furfaces,  with  which 
the  banks  of  lakes  commonly  abound.  Among 
thefe  a  wild  torrent,  varioufly  broken,  pours  its 
waters  under  the  furbafe  of  the  room,  which 
intercepts  it.  This  torrent  the  painter  has 
managed  fo  well,  that  its  fpirit  and  brilliancy 
produce  no  lights  which  interfere  with  the' 
calm  refplendency  of  the  lake,  but  rather  con- 
trail: it. 

In  defcribing  this  noble  landfcape,  I  have 
thus  far  confidered  it  chiefly  as  a  whole.  But 
all  its  parts  are  equally  excellent.  On  the  fore- 
ground particularly  are  two  birch-trees,  which 
are  painted  with  great  beauty.  The  roots,  the 
bark,  and  the  foliage,  are  all  admirable. 

3  *     The 
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The  other  grand  landfcape  occupies  the  eaji-- 
em  wall  of  the  room.  It  is,  I  think,  inferior 
to  that  on  the  weft -y  yet  it  is  a  noble  work* 
The  fcene  is  fylvan,  aiid  the  objefts  of  courfe 
lefs  grand.  The  foreground,  where  we 
admire  particularly  fome  beautiful  trees,  is 
tumbled  about  in  various  forms  ^  but  in  the 
diilance  it  finks  into  a  rich  flat  country,  through 
which  a  fluggifh  ftream,  winding  its  courfe,  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  fea.  The  fame  obferv^ 
ations  might  be  made  on  this  pi6lure,  which 
were  made  on  the  other,  with  regard  to  com- 
pofition,  and  the  judicious  management  of  the 
feveral  parts. 

The  north  fide  of  the  room,  oppofite  to  the 
windows,  offers  two  more  landfcapes  3  divided 
by  the  breafl  of  the  chimney  3  which  is 
adorned  with  a  pier-glafs,  let  into  the  wall, 
and  covered  thick  with  a  frame-work  of  ho- 
ney-fuckles,  vines,  wild-rofes,  and  various 
creepers  in  flower ;  all  painted  with  great 
beauty.  Thefe  two  pi6lures  on  the  north  are 
a  continuation  of  the  fcene  exhibited  on  th^ 
weftern  wall,  which  they  unite  with  the  land- 
fcape on  the  eaji,  Cluflering  vines,  and  wilcj 
flowers,  form  a  frame-work  to  all  thefe  beauti- 
ful pictures,  both  at .  the  bafe^  and  along  the 
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trellis-work  of  the  fides  ;  fo  as  to  give  them, 
the  refemblance  of  being  feen  through  the 
openings  of  the  arbour. 

^  With  this  unity  in  the  Jubjedts  of  thefe  land- 
fcapes,  the  light  alfo,  and  other  particulars  co- 
incide. The  feafon  reprefented,  is  autumn. 
Every  where  round  the  room  the  year  is  in  its 
wane.  Each  tree,  and  bulh,  is  touched  with 
its  autumnal  hue.  The  time  of  the  day  is  about 
an  hour  before  the  fun  fets,  which,  after  a 
rainy  afternoon,  is  breaking  out  from  the  wa- 
tery clouds  that  are  fcattered  before  a  gentle 
breeze,  in  too  high  a  region  of  the  air  to  affeft 
the  furface  of  the  lake.  The  rainy  clouds, 
which  are  broken  in  the  weji^  hang  heavy  in 
the  north;  and  give  a  dark  lurid  tint  to  the 
lake  below.  In  the  north-eaji  angle^  a  ray  of 
funlhine,  breaking  through  the  gloom,  gilds  a 
caftled  cliff :  but  the  clouds  condenfmg  again, 
fall  in  a  heavy,  though  a  partial  fliower  on  the 
landfcape  in  the  eaft. 

As  the  fun  is  reprefented  fetting  on  the  wefi- 
ern  fide  of  the  room,  it  is  fuppofed  to  illumine 
the  feveral  objefts  in  all  the  piftures  y  and 
when  the  natural  hour  correfponds  with  the 
hour  reprefented^  there  is  a  coincidence  of  arti^ 
fcial   and    natural   light.     All  the  landfcape, 

both 
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both  within  and  without  the  room,  appear^ 
illumined  by  the  fame  fun.  The  union  too 
between  the  natural  ^ndi  artificial  hirvA(c?c^t,  is 
ftill  farther  affifted  by  a  few  ftraggling  trees, 
which  are  planted  before  the  windows,  with  a 
view  to  conneft  the  pifture  with  the  country. 

We  dwell  the  longer  on  this  curious  and  in- 
terefting  room,  as  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
perhaps  in  England.  There  is  a  room  painted 
by  the  celebrated  Gafper  Pouffin,  at  the  villa  of 
Monte  Dragone,  near  Rome,  on  a  plan  fome^ 
thing  like  this ;  but  Gafper  has  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  union  of  the  feveral  lights^  nor  to 
the  charaBerifiic  agreement  of  the  feveral  views. 

Added  to  the  houfe  is  another  grand  roorri, 
full  of  much  curiofity.  It  was  built  by  Mr. 
Lock,  as  a  painting  room  for  the  amufementof 
his  eldeft  fon,  whofe  genius,  tafte,  and  know- 
ledge in  painting  contend  with  our  beft  artifts. 
This  room  is  adorned  with  a  rich  colleftion  of 
ftatues,  models,  cafts,  and  bas-reliefs ;  all  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind :  and  an  adjoining  clofet  is 
filled  with  heads,  hands,  feet,  trunks,  and  other 
parts  of  the  human  body ;  fo  that  the  whole 
together  is  a  complete  ftudy  for  a  painter. 

Among  the  cafts  is  a  very  fine  one  of  the 
Venus  of  Medici.     It  is  not  common  to  fee  fo 
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good  a  fubftitute  of  this  figure-  I  have  fome- 
times  heard  her  attitude  called  in  queftion.  In- 
ftead  of  that  modeft  demeanor,  which  is  com- 
monly afcribed  to  her,  I  have  known  her  re- 
proached for  prudery,  and  theatrical  affefta- 
tion.  We  can,  in  truth,  fay  but  little  for  her 
moral  charafter.  Her  attitude^  however,  I 
think  may  be  defended.  The  fculptor,  I  fup- 
pofe,  meant  her  to  be  viewed  with  her  face  to- 
wards you.  In  that  pofition  fhe  makes  the 
moft  elegant  figure. 

Shrunk  from  herfelf, 
With  fancy  bluihing, 

ihe  received  the  fhot  of  the  prophane  eye  that 
furprifed  her,  as  our  modern  heroes  in  duel- 
ling receive  a  bullet,  by  inftantly  drawing  her 
body  into  a  profile.  In  both  cafes  nature 
teaches  the  eafieft  and  mofl  commodious  pof- 
ture. 

But  this  collection,  though  it  conlift  chiefly 
of  cafts,  contains  fome  genuine  antiques  ;  par- 
ticularly a  Difcobolus,  which  is  efleemed,  I  be- 
lieve, the  firfl  flatue  in  England.  It  turns  on 
a  pivot;  and  exhibits  (what  few  flatues  are 
able  to  exhibit)  on  every  fide  the  jufteft  propor- 
tions and  the  moft  pleafing  attitudes.  But 
'-^-"  o  ""  what 
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what  chiefly  engages  the  attention  in  this  fta- 
tue,  is  its  exprejjion.  It  is  a  great  beauty  in 
any  figure  to  appear  to  have  fome  obje6l  in 
view,  which  always  gives  animation  to  it.  I 
mean  not  that  ftrong  degree  of  aftion,  which 
the  ancient  mafters  fometimes  gave  their 
figures  y  as  in  the  Laocoon,  the  fighting  gladia- 
tor, and  the  Torfo,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  of 
that  fragment  from  the  fwclling  of  the  mufcles. 
Strong  exprejjion^  no  doubt,  is  highly  beautiful, 
when  it  is  well  executed.  But  I  would  here 
only  obferve  the  effeft  of  fome  eafy  aBion^  or 
exprejjion^  in  oppofition  to  none  at  ally  as- 
in  the  Venus,  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  the  lif- 
tening  Slave,  or  the  Farnefian  Hercules,  reft- 
ing  from  one  of  his  labours.  All  thefe  gentle 
modes  of  aBion  or  expreffion  are  certainly 
much  more  beautiful  than  the  uninterefting 
vacancy  of  a  conful  ftanding  ere6l  in  his  robes. 
Interefting  he  ftill  may  be,  all  I  contend  for  is, 
that  fuch  a  ftatue  is  not  Jo  interefting  as  if  it 
had  fome  objeft  in  view.  The  Difcobolus  be- 
fore us  poffefles  this  beauty  in  a  diftinguiftied 
manner.  He  has  juft  delivered  his  quoit ;  and 
with  an  eager  eye,  and  right  arm  ftill  ex- 
tended, is  watching  its  fuccefs.  The  expanded 
hand  indicates,  that  the  mind  is  yet  m   fuff 

^  I  ,    pence. 
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pence*.  His  left  hand  holds  another  quoit ;  as, 
I  fuppofe,  each  Difcobolus  had  two.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  the  ftatuary  might  have  dif- 
pofed  ^the  left  hand  to  more  advantage,  if  he 
could  have  defcribed  a  quoit  flying  through  the 
air.  But  he  thought  it  neceffary  in  fome  way 
to  fhew  in  what  mode  of  aftion  his  figure 
was  engaged.  Nature  could  not  have  told  the 
flory  with  more  expreflion-f*. 

As  the  flatuary  has  generally  a  fmgle  figure 
only  to  manage,  there  is  much  artifice  neceflary 
to  fliew  who  he  is  ;  or,  if  he  be  employed, 
what  he  is  about ;  and  fometimes  this  is  done 
very  awkwardly.  We  might  produce  many 
inftances;  but  few  perhaps  more  remarkable 
than  M.  Angelo's  celebrated  ftatue  of  Mofes. 
Unlefs  the  original  greatly  exceed  any  of  the 
copies  we  have  of  it,  it  certainly  deferves  lefs 
praife  than  it  has  found.  The  face  is  incum- 
bered with  beard,  and  the  body  with  drapery. 
But  what  I  mean  to  remark  at  prefent  is,  the 
conceit  with   which   the  ftatuary  has    charac- 

*  The  right  hand,  in  this  ftatue,  is  modern;  but  there  is  a 
repetition  of  this  figure  in  the  Mufasum  Clementinum  at  Romej; 
which  fhews,  I  am  informed,  the  hand  to  have  been  well  copied. 

f  This  ftatue  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Puncombe  of 
Yorkftiire,  who  purchafed  it  of  Mr.  Lock. 
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terized  Mofes.  Some  fymbol  was  necefTary  to 
diftinguifh  him  from  a  Roman  conful,  fitting 
in  his  curule  chair.  M.  Angelo  has  given 
him  horns^  by  which  he  has  turned  him  into  a 
fatyr.  From  whatever  filly  conceit  the  idea  of 
giving  horns,  to  the  great  Jewifh  lawgiver 
originally  fprang,  it  is  certainly  abfurd  in  the 
laft  degree,  to  fee  that  idea  realized  in  marble. 
How  much  better  might  Mofes  have  been  cha- 
rafterized  fimply  by  his  rod,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  covenant ;  which  latter,  well  managed, 
might  have  made  a  broad  contraft  with  the 
drapery,  while  in  part  they  rnight  have  been 
covered  with  it. 

Among  fo  many  copies  from  the  antique,  it 
is  difficult  to  forbear  remarking,  that  the  hair 
in  fome  of  them  is  very  awkwardly  exprcffed, 
I  have  the  Laocoon  particularly  in  view.  The 
hair  and  beard  of  this  jfliatue  have  an  uncom^ 
pionly  bad  effeft^  for  as  the  face  i^  turned 
from  the  eye,  the  locks  of  hair,  which  are  in 
round  curls,  are  confounded  with  the  features 
themfelves,  prefenting  a  number  of  fmall  cavi- 
ties, whofe  dark  fnadows  diminilh  the  ^ifeft  of 
thofe  in  the  noftrils,  mouth,  and  eyes,  which 
fhould  give  charafter  and  expreffion  to  th§ 
fac^.     It  is  a  difficult  thing,  no  doubt,  to  giv^ 
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the  eafe  of  hair  to  a  block  of  marble :  yet  it 
may  be  done  in  two  ways.  We  have  exam- 
ples of  both.  The  hair  may  be  reprefented 
very  fhort,  juft  covering  the  head,  approach- 
ing nearly  to  baldnefs,  as  we  often  fee  it  ex- 
preffed  -,  or  it  may  be  reprefented  in  an  eafy 
flow.  This  is  more  difficult  ^  yet  we  fome- 
times  fee  it  well  executed ;  and  when  it  is  fo, 
it  is  certainly  more  beautiful  than  to  exprefs 
the  hair  in  fmall  ringlets,  as  it  is  in  the  Lao- 
coon,  and  in  many  other  antiques. 

Before  we  leave  this  room,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  a  head,  which  has  a  place  there, 
with  hair  of  another  kind.  It  plainly  indeed 
appeared  allied  neither  to  the  Greek  nor  Ro- 
man models,  among  which  it  flood,  (for  the 
mouth  was  frightfully  bad, )  yet  the  upper  part 
of  the  face  was  executed  with  fimplicity,  and 
had  fomething  in  it  like  tafte  and  beauty.  On 
inquiry  we  found  it  was  a  great  curiofity,  being 
the  workmanfhip  of  a  native  of  Otaheite ;  and 
feemed  a  convincing  proof,  that  a  love  for  the 
imitative  arts  is  innate.  But  what  particularly 
ftruck  us  in  this  head,  was  its  being  adorned 
with  real  hair^  which  had  a  ftill  worfe  ejfFe£l 
than  the  beard  of  Laocoon.  The  mixture  in- 
deed of  reality  and  imitation^  is  very  difguilin^- ; 
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and  I  doubt  not  would  have  appeared  fo  on  a 
little  more  knowledge  and  experience,  to  the 
ingenious  fculptor  of  the  head  himfelf.  But 
we  need  not  wonder  at  fuch  abfurdity  in  an 
artift  of  Otaheite,  when  we  fee  among  our- 
felves  fo  many  fhocking  ftatues,  painted  after 
the  life ;  and  vile  waxen  images  with  wigs  and 
drapery;  things  to  fhudder  at,  rather  than  tov 
admire.  The  plain  marble  makes  no  pre- 
tence to  any  thing  but  imitation.  It  means 
not  to  put  a  trick  upon  us,  by  fubftituting  itfelf 
for  real  life.  But  when  we  look  at  a  waxen 
figure,  arrayed  in  real  drapery ;  yet  with  rigid 
limbs^  and  glazed  and  motionlefs  eyes ;  that  is, 
with  every  appearance  of  life  about  it  but  mo- 
tion, in  which  the  very  elTence  of  life  confifts, 
we  are  fhocked.  The  fa6l  is,  that  when  the 
art  of  imitation  (applied  to  human  life)  is  fo 
perfect  as  to  produce  a  real,  though  momentary 
illufion,  it  prefents,  by  its  near  approach  to  life, 
an  image  of  death.  For  the  inftant  we  per- 
ceive that  a  figure  of  this  kind  wants  motion, 
we  purfue  it  to  the  next  ftage,  where  motion 
ceafes,  which  is  death.  A  reprefentation  of  a 
dead  body  may  be  beautiful  and  pleafing ;  but 
a  figure  which  prefents  you  with  the  appear- 
ance of  death,  when   you  expelled  life,   not 

only 
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only  difgufts  you  by  the  fuddennefs  of  the  tran-' 
lition^  but  alfo  from  the  mind's  having  been 
even  for  a  moment  impofed  on  by  fo  paltry  a 
trick. 

From  fuch  efFefts,  therefore,  it  feems  to  fol- 
low, that  an  art  calculated  to  pleafe  by  an  imita^ 
tion  of  life ^  fhould,  when  applied  to  the  human 
figure,  though  necejjarily  imperfeB^  be  made 
intentionally  more  fo ;  left  by  too  near  an  ap- 
proach to  life^  it  fhould  fhock  us  with  the  idea 
of  death. 

Befides  the  lliock  which  thefe  reprefent- 
ations  give  to  the  fenfes,  they  grofsly  oppofe 
every  idea  of  tafte.  When  we  fee  a  fluffed 
Ikin  in  a  Mufeum,  we  expeft  only  an  objeft  of 
curiofity,  and  are  fatisfied.  But  when  a  thing 
of  this  kind  is  ftiewn  as  an  objeB  of  beauty^  it 
fets  all  tafte  (which  in  natural  objefts  feeks  for 
nature)  at  defiance  ^  and  we  confider  a  mummy, 
which  aims  at  nothing  but  what  it  is,  by  many 
degrees  the  more  refpeftable  figure. 

As  we  leave  this  elegant  manfion  and  defcend 
the  hill,  the  views  are  more  pidlurefque  than 
thofe  over  the  valley  from  the  back- front. 
They  confift  of  obhque  fweeps  of  defcending 
fore-grounds,  every  where  well-wooded,  and 
fet  off"  with  remote  diftances.     This  is  the  fm-^ 
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fleji  mode  of  land/cape ;  but  where  the  fore- 
ground and  diftances  are  good,  though  there  is 
a  ftrong  oppofition  between  them,  they  are  not 
unpleafmg. 

One  fpecies  of  landfcape  indeed  is  ftill  more 
fimple.  I  have  feen  a  good  pifture  made  from 
a  perfect  flat.  But  as  there  muft  be  a  fore- 
ground, it  may  confift  of  trees,  cattle,  or  other 
objefts,  to  fet  off  the  diftance,  which  with  a 
few  Httle  ornaments  of  the  fame  kind  properly 
interfperfed,  may  retire  gradually  from  the  eye 
to  the  end  of  the  pifture. 

A  little  to  the  right,  as  we  defcend  from  the 
houfe,  the  beech- woods,  confifting  of  lofty  full- 
grown  trees,  fweep  down  to  the  vale ;  though 
in  lefs  luxuriance,  as  they  gradually  defcend. 
When  the  defcent  becomes  precipitous,  the 
channelled  fides  of  the  hill  are,  in  many  parts, 
bare  of  vegetation,  and  difcover  the  foil,  which 
is  not  chalk,  though  of  a  chalky  tendency,  and 
rather  grey  than  white.  Patches  of  earth  are 
mixed  with  thefe  patches  of  barren  foil,  in 
which  box- wood  grows  profufely^  and  here 
and  there,  where  the  foil  allows,  a  luxuriant 
beech.  Down  this  hill  an  Alpine  road  winds 
into  the  vale,  and  adds  much  to  its  beauty 
^nd  charafter.     It  is  ftill  rendered  more  inte- 
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refting  by  opening,  in  various  parts,  towards 
Box-hill;  which  prefents  its  flanks  in  thefe 
partial  views,  with  a  very  mountain-like  ap- 
pearance. The  v/hole  fcene  makes  a  good 
Alpine  picture. 

Our  remarks  on  this  place  fhould  have  been 
more  curfory,  if  the  plan  of  the  whole,  the 
fittiation,  and  the  embellifhments  of  it  had  not 
been  all  uncommon.  Great  houfes  in  general 
refemble  each  other  fo  nearly,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  among  them  any  charafteriflic  features^ 
Here  the  whole  is  new. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     IIL 

Tj^ROM  Norbury-park  we  returned  to  Lea- 
-^  therhead,  and  paffed  the  Mole  again  in  our 
way  to  Guildford.  The  country  on  the  left 
confifts  chiefly  of  open  downs,  which  are  ra- 
ther narrow  in  this  part,  as  they  are  drawing  to 
a  point.  They  are  interfperfed  alfo  with  plots 
of  cultivation.  As  thefe  downs  are  generally 
high,  we  had,  from  many  parts  of  them,  a  va- 
riety of  beautiful  difl:ances  on  the  right;  not 
fo  expanfive  as  thofe  from  Banfl:ead-downs ; 
but  more  pifturefque,  as  they  are  more  within 
the  command  of  the  eye.  The  great  beauty  of 
fuch  fcenes  confifts  in  the  richnefs  of  their 
parts,  in  the  removal  of  one  diftance  beyond 
another,  difcoverable  chiefly  by  lengthened 
gleams  of  light,  and  in  the  melting  of  the 
Vi^hole  into  the  horizon.  If  a  diftance  be  de- 
prived of  any  of  thefe  charafteriftics,  it  is  im- 
perfeft ;  but  the  laft  is  moft  eflintially  necef- 
fary.  A  hard  edge  of  diftance  checking  the 
view,  (which  is  often  the  cafe  when  the  dif- 
tance is  not  remote,)  is  exceedingly  difgufting. 

When 
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When  the  diftance  indeed  is  bounded  by  nidun* 
tains,  it  falls  under  other  rules  of  pi6lurefque 
beauty. 

Of  the  elevated  iituation  of  thefe  downs 
much  advantage  hath  been  taken.  Many  ele- 
gant houfes  are  built  upon  the  edge  of  them 
for  the  fake  of  the  various  profpefts  they  com- 
mand. The  whole  country  indeed  from  Lea- 
therhead  almoft  to  Guildford  is  thus  richly 
adorned.  Two  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  thefe 
villas,  are  thofe  belonging  to  the  late  Admiral 
Bofcawen  and  Lord  Onflow.  The  latter  is 
eflieemed  one  of  the  beft  houfes  in  Surrey. 
The  grounds  about  it  feem  well  difpofed  ^  but 
we  only  rode  pafl:  them* 

A  little  to  the  left,  near  three  parts  of  the 
way  to  Guildford,  we  were  direfted  to  look 
out,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  road,  for  a 
beautiful  fcene  called  the  Sheep-leas  ;  conlifling 
of  lawns,  divided  from  each  other  by  woody 
copfes.  We  eaffly  found  it;  and  were  much 
gratified  with  the  appearance  it  prefented  of  a 
fimple  Arcadian  retreat. 

Few  parts  of  this  adorned  traft  of  country 
between  Leatherhead  and  Guildford,  (through  a 
fpace  of  about  eleven  miles,)  can  be  called  pic- 
turefque  ^  yet  from  the  variety  it  affords,  it  is 

very 
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vtry  amufing.     One  of  the  great  tiuifances  of 
the  landfcape  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,   is  the  formal 
manner  which  prevails  of  lopping  trees,   efpe- 
cially   elms.     They    are   entirely   deprived  of 
the  beautiful  ramification  of  all  their   lateral 
branches,    and    you    fee    them    every    where 
formed  into  mere   poles,  with  a  bufh  at  the 
top.     M^e  confidered  them  only  as   objefts  of 
deformity :    but    the  Jkilful  "woodman^    I   have 
heard,  confiders  fuch  mutilation  as  very  detri- 
mental to  the  timber.     One  reafon  given  for 
lopping  the  elm  is,  that  it  may  be  the  better 
converted  into  a  hollow  trunk  to  convey  water 
under  ground.     Elm  is  the  wood  chiefly  ufed 
for  this  purpofe,  as  it  continues  long  found  if  it 
be   kept  from  air ;    but   perhaps   not   one   in 
fifty  of  thefe  mutilated  trees  is  converted  to 
this  ufe. 


Guildford  is  a  town  both  of  antiquity  and 
curiofity  5  but  is  in  no  part  pifturefque.  It 
confifts  of  one  long  ftreet,  running  down  pre- 
cipitately to  the  river  Wey  \  from  whence  the 
road  on  the  other  fide  rifes  ftill  more  ab- 
ruptly. 
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mptly*.  In  the  higheft  part  of  the  town 
ftands  the  caftle,  which  confifts  of  a  heavy- 
tower,  though  in  one  or  two  points  it  is  not 
unpiflurefque.  The  Wey  is  navigable  as  far 
a5  Guildford ;  and  beyond  it,  for  tirnber,  which 
is  brought  down  the  river  from  the  contiguous 
parts  of  the  country. 

Floats  of  timber  are  among  the  pleafing  ap- 
pendages of  a  river,  when  the  trunks  are  hap*- 
pily  difpofed.  This  difpofition,  however,  I 
fear,  muft  be  the  refult  of  chance,  rather  than 
of  art.  It  is  hardly  poffible  to  pack  a  float  pic- 
turefquely  by  defign.  Thefe  cumbrous  ma- 
chines are  navigated  each  by  a  lingle  man  with 
a  pole ;  and  as  they  glide  gently  down  the 
flream,  the  tremulous  refleftions  they  form  on 
the  ftill  furface  of  the  water,  and  their  contrail 
with  trees,  bufhes,  and  pafturage,  as  they  float 
along,  are  pleafmg.  , 

But  cumbrous  as  thefe  rafts  are,  they  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  thofe  which  are  often 
floated  down  the  Rhine.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Andernach,  great  quantities  of  timber, 
brought  down  by  various  ftreams,  from  the 
forefls  of  Germany,    are  there  conftrufted  into 

*  It  has  lately  been  much  eafed. 
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a  float  of  vaft  dimenfions.    Some  of  thefe  floats 
are  a  thoufand  feet  long,    and  ninety  bro^d; 
tod  are  each  furnlftied  with  five  hundred  men. 
For  the  accommodation  of  fuch  a  company,   a 
fl:reet  of  cabins  is  built  upon  the  furface  of  the 
float.     When  all  is  ready,    and  the  feveral  men 
are  at  their  pofts,  (many  of  whom  are  in  rafts 
and  boats,  both  behind  aiid  before  the  float,  to 
conduft  it  properly,)  the  pilot  fliands  up,    and 
taking  off"  his  hat,    with  a  loud  voice  cries  out, 
"  Let  us  pray :"  on  which  the  whole  body  of 
the   workmen   on   board   fall   down   on   their 
knees,  and  beg   a  blefling  on  the  expedition^ 
The  anchors  and  cables  are  then  drawn  on  board, 
and  the  whole  machine  is  put  in  motion.  As  it 
floats  majeftically  down  the  Rhine,  it  draws  all 
the  inhabitants  from  the  towns  and  villages  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  fee  it  pafs,  till  it  ar- 
rive at  Dort  in  Holland,   the  place  of  its  defl:i~ 
nation  ;  where  being  broken  up,  the  fale  of  its 
feveral    parts    continues    many    months,    and 
raises  often  the  fum  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds*. 
To  thefe  timber  floats  we  may  add  one  of  a 
very  Angular  kind  on  the  Nile,   conft:ru6led  of 

*  See  a  longer  account  of  thefe  floats  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  entertaining  work,  intitled  "  A  Journey  through. Holland, 
«  &c.  by  Anne  Ratcliffe.'' 
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earthen  veflels.  Large  jars,  to  preserve  water 
ill  dry  feafons,  are  in  great  requeft  in  many- 
parts  of  Egypt.  Thefe,  of  various  fizes,  are 
manufaiflured  chiefly  in  the  clayey  grounds  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  country.  When  the 
potter  has  gotten  a  fufficient  number  ready  for 
market,  he  begins  to  form  his  float.  In  fome 
convenient  place  near  the  river,  he  ranges  his 
largeft:  jars,  empty,  but  well-corked,  in  rows 
of  a  proper  length  and  breadth.  Thefe  he 
braces  tight  with  flexible  twigs :  and  with 
the  fame  art  ranges  above  them  feveral  tiers  of 
fmaller  jars,  till  he  has  made  up  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  goods  his  market  demands*  Over 
all  he  conftrufts  a  feat  for  himfelf.  By  this 
time  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  whofe  increafe  he 
calculates,  begin  to  ripple  round  his  earthen 
raft,  which  is  prefently  after  afloat.  Hav- 
ing vi£tualled  it  with  a  bag  of  parched  rice, 
and  put  on  his  blue  linen  fhirt  and  cap,  he 
takes  his  feat,  and  paddles  his  veflel  into  the 
middle  of  the  channel.  The  wondering 
fl:ranger  eyes  from  the  fhore  this  odd  fpe- 
cies  of  navagation  -,  and  though  afliflied  by  his 
pocket-perfpeftive,  cannot  conceive  its  con- 
frruftion.  In  the  mean  time  it  glides  down 
tlie  ftream.     Neither  fliorms  nor  rocks  it  fears, 

with 
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With  which  the  Nile  is  little  acquainted  ;  and  if 
it  even  touch  the  ground,  its  motion  is  fo  gen- 
tle, and  the  ooze  fo  foft,  that  its  conftruftion  is 
not  in  the  leaft  difturbed.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ingenious  than  to  make  a  cargo  of  heavy 
materials  its  ov\rn  vehicle ;  at  the  fame  time,  fuch 
a  float  could  hardly  be  an  objeft  of  beauty. 

The  elegant  author  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Church- 
yard feems  to  have  had  a  float  of  this  kind  in 
his  view,  in  the  laft  lines  of  the  following  beau- 
tiful defcription  of  the  Nile. 

What  wonder,  in  the  fultry  climes  that  fpread. 
Where  Nile   (redundant  o'er  his  fummer-bed) 
From  his  broad  bofom,  life  and  verdure  fling^. 
And  broods  o'er   Egypt  with  his  watry  wings. 
If  with  adventurous  oar,  and  ready  fail. 
The  dufliy  people  drive  before  the  gale ; 
Or,  on  frail  Jlo at s  to  neighbouring  cities  ride. 
That  rife,  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide* 


From  Guildford  to  Farnham  the  form  of  the 
country  is  Angular.  The  road  is  carried 
through  the  fpace  of  eight  miles,  over  a  ridge 
of  high  ground  with  a  fl:eep  defcent  on  each 
fide.  This  grand  natural  terrace,  which  the 
country  people  call  the  Hogs  back^  prefents 
on   each   hand    extenfive    diftances.     On  the 
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right  the  diftance  is  very  remote,  confining  oi 
that  flat  country  through  which  the  Wey,  the 
Mole,  and  the  Thames,  though  none  of  them 
objefts  in  the  fcene,  flow  with  ahuofl:  imper^ 
ceptible  motion.  On  the  left  the  diftance  is 
more  broken  with  rifmg  grounds  interfperfed 
through  various  parts  of  it. 

Though  the  diftance  on  neither  hand  forms 
a  pi6lure,  except  in  a  few  places,  for  want 
of  foregrounds  and  proper  appendages  pro- 
portioned to  the  fcene ;  yet  on  both  fides  we 
ftudy  a  variety  of  thofe  pleafmg  circumftances, 
which  we  look  for  in  remote  landfcape.  As  we 
draw  near  the  clofe  of  this  terrace,  the  two  dif- 
tances  unite  in  one,  forming  a  kind  of  grand 
amphitheatre  in  front. 

Such  violent  corttrafts  as  thefe,  in  which  lofty 
grounds  break  down  precipitately  into  extenfive 
plains,  are  rather  uncommon  in  nature,  as  thefe 
different  modes  of  country  are  generally  more 
imperceptibly  united.  We  have  feveral  fcenes, 
however,  of  this  kind  in  different  parts  of  Eng^ 
land  ',  particularly  in  the  view  over  the  vale  of 
Mowbray* ;  arid  in  that  over  the  vale  of  Se- 
vern f  ',  in  both  which  the  union  is  abrupt. 

*  See  Northern  Tour,    vol.  ii.  p.  191 . 
f  See  the  Wye,  p.  8, 
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As  England,  however,  is  a  country  only  on  a 
fmall  fcale,  compared  with  the  vaft  tracts  on 
the  continent,  its  fcenes  are  more  in  miniature. 
Its  rivers,  its  lakes,  its  mountains,  and  plains, 
though  generally  more  pifturefque,  as  more 
fuited  to  human  vifion,  yet  do  not  ftrike  the 
imagination  with  fo  much  grandeur.  Many 
inftances  might  be  brought  from  the  continent 
bf  fublimer  efTefts  in  all  modes  of  landfcape, 
A  very  abrupt  tranfition  from  the  moft  mag- 
nificent fylvan  fcenery  to  entire  fterility,  I  met 
with  lately  in  an  account  of  the  produftions  of 
Boutan  and  Thibet,  communicated  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions  *.  Where  Boutan,  fays 
the  author  of  thofe  remarks,  joins  the  territory 
of  Thibet,  the  boundary  is  marked  by  fuch  a 
line,  as  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  feen  in  any 
pther  part  of  the  earth.  From  the  eminence 
where  we  ftood,  the  mountains  of  Boutan , 
which  ranged  above  us,  appeared  every  where 
beautifully  arrayed  in  wood,  mantling  down  to 
our  very  feet,  This  view  was  towards  the 
fouth.  When  we  turned  towards  the  north, 
the  eye  is  received  by  a  vaft  dreary  Vv^afte,  de-. 
fcending  far  and  wide,  compofed  of  extenfive 

*  Vol.  Ixxlx,  I 
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ranges  of  hills  and  plains ;  but,  from  the 
woody  fpot  where  we  ftood,  through  the  whole 
unbounded  diftance,  there  is  not  the  leaft  ap-- 
pearance  of  vegetation. 


Farnham  confifts  chiefly  of  one  long,  tho- 
rough-fare ftreet,  and  is  principally  remarkable 
for  its  being  the  fummer-refidence  of  the  Bifhop 
of  Winchefter. 

Farnham-caftle  ftands  high,  and  was  for- 
merly a  fortrefs  of  confiderable  reputation.  It 
was  built  by  a  Bilhop  of  Winchefter  in  the 
time  of  King  Stephen,  when  caftles  were  much 
in  fafliion,  and  made  fome  figure  in  the  trou- 
bled reign  of  that  prince.  It  afterwards  figured 
in  the  times  of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  in  the  in- 
furre6lions  of  the  barons,  and  in  the  civil  wars 
of  the  laft  century.  During  thefe  laft  trou- 
bles it  was  blown  up  by  Sir  William  Waller ; 
though  not  with  that  piBurefque  judgment  with 
which  many  caftles  in  thofe  times  were  demo- 
liftied.  Very  little  is  left  that  can  make  a  pleaf- 
ing  pifture.  After  the  reftoration  it  depofited 
its  military  charafter,  and  was  changed  again 
into  an  epifcopal  palace  by  Bifhop  Morley; 
but  it  has  ever  fince  been  neglefted.     The  pre- 
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fent  bifliop  is  the  firfl:  who  has  paid  any  atten- 
tion, for  many  generations,  to  Farnham-caftle. 
He  has  greatly  improved  the  houfe,  and  has 
fitted  it  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  vvdll  probably 
make  it  an  objeft  to  every  future  bilhop.  The 
keep,  or  inner  caftle,  is  left  Handing  in  its 
ruins,  and  is  ftill  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity. 
It  is  furrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  v/hich,  toge- 
ther with  the  area  of  the  caftle,  containing 
about  two  acres,  makes  an  excellent  kitchen- 
garden. 

Behind  the  houfe  extends  a  park,  about  four 
miles  in  circumference,  which  the  bifhop  found 
as  much  neglefted  and  out  of  order  as  the 
houfe  itfelf.  It  was  cut  with  unlicenfed  paths, 
the  trees  were  mangled  to  browze  the  deer, 
and  a  cricket  ground  had  fo  long  been  fuffered, 
that  the  people  conceived  they  had  now  a  right 
to  it.  This  lafc  v^^asagreat  nuifance.  Such 
a  fcene  of  riot  and  diforder,  with  flands  for 
felling  liquor,  juft  under  the  caftle  windows, 
could  not  eaiily  be  endured.  The  bifhop  took 
the  gentleft"  methods  he  could  to  remove  the 
nuifance;  and  at  length,  though  not  without 
fome  difficulty,  got  it  eftefted. 

Having    thus    removed  nuifances    from  liis 
park,  he  began  to  embellift  it,     He  improved 
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the  furface,  he  laid  out  handfome  roads  and 
walks,  he  planted  young  trees,  and  prote£led 
the  old  trees  from  farther  ill  ufage. 

Acrofs  the  park  runs  an  avenue  a  mile  long 
of  ancient  elms.  The  bishop  could  not  per- 
fuade  himfelf  to  remove  this  monument  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  I  think  v^ith  great  judgment  hath 
left  it  in  its  old  form  3  for  though  an  avenue  is 
neither  a  pleafmg  nor  a  pifturefque  arrange- 
ment of  trees,  yet  the  grandeur  of  this  gives  it 
confequence  ;  and  its  connexion  with  the  an^ 
tiquity  of  the  caftle  gives  it  harmony.  Here 
the  poet,  after  mourning  the  lofs  of  other  avg^ 
nues,  may  exult ; 

Ye  fallen  avenues !   once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited  :  once  more  rejoice 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  furvives. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  houfe 
arifes  in  the  park  an  eminence,  on  which  flands 
a  keeper's  lodge.  The  fituation  is  confpicuous, 
but  the  objeft  unpleafmg.  A  few  acres,  there- 
fore, around  it  are  inclofed,  a  green-houfe  is 
built  to  Ikreen  the  lodge,  and  walks  are  cut, 
and  adorned  with  different  kinds  of  curious 
fhrubs  in  high  perfeftion. 

From  this  eminence  are  feveral  openings 
into    the    country,    particularly    one    towards 
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Moor-park,  where  that  enlightened  genius,  Sir 
WiUiam  Temple,  (retiring  in  difguft  from  ftate 
affairs,  when  Charles  II/s  politics  received  a 
tinfture  from  France,)  cultivated  every  part  of 
literature  with  an  elegance  of  tafte  uncommon 
at  that  day.  His  heart  lies  buried,  according 
to  his  will,  in  a  filver  urn,  under  a  dial  in  his 
garden,  A  fingularity  of  this  kind,  in  prefer- 
ring a  garden  to  a  church-yard,  rather  favours 
the  opinion  which  Bidiop  Burnet  gives  us,  of 
Temple's  religious  fentiments. 

In  moft  of  the  views  from  the  park  at  Farn- 
ham-caftle,  Crooklbury-hill  is  a  diftinguiflied 
feature ;  which,  tradition  fays.  Sir  William 
Temple  always  confidered  as  one  of  the 
greateft  ornaments  of  his  place.  This  fhews 
his  love  for  nature ,  though  in  laying  out  his 
grounds,  the  awkward  idea  of  the  times  mifled 
both  his  theory  and  praftice. 

From  the  terrace  before  the  caftle,  the  view 
is  Angular.  We  overlooked  the  town  of 
Farnham,  and  a  tract  of  country,  which  may 
properly  be  called  the  'vak  of  hops  :  for  we  faw 
nothing  but  ranges  of  that  plant,  which  was 
^  now  in  full  leaf,  and  made  a  curious,  though 
very  unpleafmg,  appearance.  The  hop  and 
the   vine,    in  a  natural  ftate,   are   amone  the 
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moft  pifturefque  plants.  Their  fhoots,  their 
tendrils,  their  leaves,  their  fruit,  are  all  beauti- 
ful :  but  in  their  cultured  ftate  they  are  perfe6l 
famples  of  regularity,  fliffnefs,  and  uniformity  ; 
which  are,  of  all  ideas,  the  moil  alien  to  every 
thing  we  wifh  in  landfcape. 

Nothing   fhews   fo   much   the   prejudice   of 
names,  as  the  value  fixed  on  Farnham  hops, 
Thofe  produced  in  this  parifh  fell  at  Weyhill, 
and  all  the  great  fairs,  at  a  confiderably  greater 
price  than  thofe  which  grow  even  in  the  next 
parilli,  though  divided  only  by  a  hedge.     To 
keep  up  this  idea  of  excellence,  the  Farnham 
farmers    agree   every   year   on   a  fecret  rnark, 
which  they  affix  to  all  their  own  bags.     The 
value  of  the  hops,  fpread  under  our  eye  from 
the  terrace  on  which  we  flood,  was  fuppofed 
to  be  at  leaft  ten  thoufand  pounds. 
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SECT.     IV. 

T^ROM  Farnham  to  Alton,  the  road  pafies 
through  pleafant  lanes.  Holt  Foreft  occu- 
pying the  left,  forms  an  agreeable  woody  hori- 
zon. Sometimes  it  breaks  the  line,  and  ad- 
vances a  little  nearer  the  eye ;  but  it  generally 
keeps  the  fame  diftance,  and  runs  along  the 
higher  grounds,  through  the  fpace  of  feveral 
miles.  But  though  it  is  higher  than  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  it  is  itfelf  a  traft  of  level 
land.  We  rode  through  it,  and  v^ere  much 
pleafed  with  its  woods  and  lawns. 

In  the  midft  of  it  ftands  a  houfe  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Bilfon  Legge.  A 
very  extenfive  lawn  is  cleared  before  it,  inter- 
fperfed  with  combinations  of  trees  -,  and  though 
it  is  a  perfeft  fiat,  yet  the  line  of  its  woody 
boundary  being  varied,  and  removed  to  differ- 
ent diftances  by  retiring  woods,  the  whole  has 
a  good  effeft ;  which  is  not  a  little  affifted  by 
fome  handfome  trees  on  the  foreground.  —  A 
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flat,  if  it  be  very  extenfive,  may  convey  a  grand 
idea ;  but  when  we  have  a  Jmall  piece  of  flat 
ground  to  improve,  all  we  can  do,  unlefs  we 
vary  its  furface,  is  to  adorn  it  with  wood. 
Surrounded  with  artful  fcenery,  as  it  is  here,  it 
may  form  a  landfcape  in  which  the  eye  may 
find  great  entertainment.  The  water  which 
adorns  this  lodge,  we  thought  but  indifferently 
managed;  though  we  were  told  it  v/as  con^ 
trived  by  the  late  Lord  Chatham, 


From  Alton  to  Alresford,  and  from  thence 
to  Winchefter,  we  find  little  that  excites  atten- 
tion. About  three  miles  from  Alton  indeed, 
at  the  fummit  of  a  gentle  rife,  we  left  behind 
us  a  very  beautiful,  and  extenfive  diftance  \ 
which  they  enjoy,  who  travel  this  road  in  a 
contraiy  direftion.  But  we  faw  nothing  of  it. 
Our  road  was  in  general  clofe,  till  within  a 
few  miles  of  Winchefter,  where  the  downs 
begin  to  open.  They  are  heavy  uninterefting 
fwells  of  ground :  but  as  we  proceeded  farther, 
we  admired  fome  of  the  interfeflions  of  their 
vaft  heaving  forms,  and  had  at  leaft  the  plea- 
fure  of  furveying  a  large  traft  of  country  in  its 
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original  ftate  ;  on  which  neither  Romans,  Sax- 
ons, Danes,  nor  Britons  feem  to  have  made  any 
impreffion*. 


In  a  valley  among  thefe  downs,  watered  by  a 
eonfiderable  ftream,  lies  Winchefter.  As  we 
defcend  into  it,  the  great  church,  and  the 
King's  Houfe,  as  it  is  called,  are  capital  features, 
and  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur. 

The  fouth  fide  of  the  great  church  is  a  piece 
of  heavy  unadorned  Gothic.  But  this  was 
owing  to  accident.  Formerly  the  buildings  of 
a  monaftery  covered  this  fide  of  it,  and  the  ar- 
chiteft,  William  of  Wickham,  who  could  not 
forefee  the  difTolution  of  monafteries,  thought  it 
of  no  confequence  to  adorn  a  part  of  his  church, 
which  could  never  be  feen.  But  when  the  monaf- 
tery was  removed,  the  defeft  became  glaring.  — 
Why  the  tower,  in  the  hands  of  fo  elegant  an 
architeft,  was  left  fo  ill  proportioned,  is  a 
queftion  of  furprife.  It  certainly  contributes 
to  give  the  whole  building  an  air  of  heavinefs. 

*  More  iinpreflion  has  been  made  on  thefe  downs  within  thefe 
lall  half  dozen  years,  than  had  been  made  before  in  as  many- 
centuries.  Large  portions  of  them  are  now  inclofed,  and 
thrown  into  tillage. 
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I  doubt  whether  a  fpire  was  ever  intended,  as 
it  was  not,  I  beheve,  among  the  Gothic  orna- 
ments of  that  day* 

The  infide,  however,  of  this  cathedral  is 
very  grand,  except  about  the  tranfept,  v/here 
there  feems  to  have  been  fome  awkward  con- 
trivance. Indeed  this  part  belonged  to  the  old 
cathedral :  for  Wickham  did  not  build  the 
whole  from  the  ground  j  and  would  probably 
have  altered  the  awkwardnefs  of  the  tranfept. 
But  he  died,  before  he  had  finiihed  his  work ; 
and  left  a  fum  of  money  to  compleat  it.  The 
nave,  which  is  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
is  perhaps  the  moft  magnificent  in  England. 
But  it  is  injured  by  fome  monuments,  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  founder,  which  trefpafs 
upon  it:  they  are  placed  between  the  pillars, 
and  bulge  out  into  the  middle  aide  of  the 
nave.  Indeed  I  know  not  whether  monu- 
ments at  all  in  fuch  churches  as  pride  them- 
feives  on  their  archite6ture,  can  in  any  fiiape 
be  confidered  as  ornamental :  the  nave  of 
Weftminfter- Abbey,  for  inftance,  is  injured, 
as  a  piece  of  architediure,  by  the  feveral  monu- 
ments introduced  into  it,  which,  like  fpots  of 
light  in  a  picture,  injure  the  whole ;  they  break 
in  upon  its  fimplicity  and  grandeur.     Thus  too 

I  doubt 
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I   doubt  whether  the  introdu6tion  of  monu- 
ments will  be  any  advantage  to  St.  Paul's.     I 
fhould  fear  they  might  injure  the  grandeur  of 
the  dome,   which  the  judicious   archite6l  had 
already  adorned,  as  much  as  he  thought  con- 
fiftent  with  the  fublimity  of  his  idea.     In  all 
cathedrals  there  are  cloifters  and  other  recelTes, 
which  are  the  proper  fituations  for  monuments  : 
and  even  here  every  thing  fliould  not  be  ad- 
mitted that  comes  under  the  name  of  a  monu- 
ment, and  pays  the  fee.     Plain  tablets  may  be 
allowed ;  but  when  figures  and  ornaments  are 
introduced,  they  fhould  be  fuch  as  neither  dif- 
grace  the  fculptor,    nor  the  perfon  whom  he 
meant  to  honour.     It  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage alfo  to  clafs  monuments,  as  we  hang  pic- 
tures in  a  room,  with  fome  view  to  fymmetry 
and  order;    and,   if  different  profeffions  were 
ranged  by  themfelves,   it  would  ftill  make  it 
more  agreeable  to  examine  them. 

The  choir  of  Winchefter  cathedral  is  greatly 
adorned,  but  without  any  tafte.  The  love  of  or- 
nament is  one  of  the  greateft  fources  of  deform- 
ity \  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  it  is 
very  expenjive^  and  very  imiverfaL  It  prevails 
from  the  churchwarden,  who  paints  the  pillars 
of  his  parifh-church  blue,  and  the  capitals  yel- 
low ; 
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low;  to  the  artift,  who  gilds  and  carves  the 
choir  of  a  cathedral.  A  tafte  of  this  kind  pre- 
vails here. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  fituation  of  the  organ 
feems  injudicious.  A  view  along  the  v^hole 
range  of  the  church,  no  doubt,  is  grand ;  but 
not,  I  think,  of  confequence  to  remove  the 
organ  into  the  awkward  fituation  in  which  it 
now  Hands,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  fides, 
where  it  has  no  correfpondent  part :  befides, 
an  organ,  if  judicioufly  adorned,  is  a  proper 
finifhing  to  one  end  of  the  choir,  as  the  com- 
munion-table and  its  appendages,  are  to  the 
other. 

The  wood- work  in  the  choir  is  excellent  Go-' 
thic ;  but  it  is  greatly  injured  by  a  blue  band, 
fpangled  with  golden  ftars,  with  which  the 
ground  behind  it  is  adorned.  What  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ftrange  conceit  is,  I  could  not  con- 
jefture. 

But  the  decoration  of  the  altar-piece  is  the 
moil  offenfive.  The  choir  is  feparated  from 
the  chapels  beyond  it,  by  a  lofty  fcreen.  The 
tabernacle  work  of  this  fcreen  ftill  remaining, 
fhews  it  to  have  been  of  the  pureft  Gothic.  It 
is  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  have  held  ftatues  of  the  twelve 
3  apoflles. 
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apoilles.  But  thefe  having  been  deftroyed  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  each  Gothic  niche  is 
injudicioufly  filled  with  a  Roman  urn; 

But  the  proje6lion  over  the  communion- 
table is  ftill  more  offenfive.  It  is  a  fort  of  pent- 
houfe  hanging  over  the  table,  and  adorned 
with  feftoons  of  flowers.  They  are  faid  to 
have  been  carved  by  Gibbons,  and  probably 
were ;  but  all  the  elegant  torches  of  his  chifel 
are  deftroyed.  At  Hampton  Court,  at  Chatf- 
worth,  and  wherever  we  have  the  works  of  this 
mafter,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  preferve 
them  in  their  original  purity.  I  believe  not 
even  a  varnifh  has  been  fufFered.  But  here 
they  are  daubed  all  over  with  brown  paint,  to- 
tally at  variance  with  every  thing  around  them ; 
and  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  they  are  alfo 
adorned  with  profufe  gilding. 

Inflirined  amidft  all  this  abfurdity,  hangs 
Weft's  pifture  of  the  Refurreftion  of  Lazarus, 
which  is  by  no  means,  in  my  opinion,  among 
the  beft  works  of  this  mafter.  The  compo^ 
fition  did  not  pleafe  me.  The  whole  is  divided 
formally  into  three  parts,  with  too  little  con- 
nexion among  them.  Jefus  and  his  difciples 
ftand  on  one  fide,  the  fpe£lators  on  the  other  % 
Lazarus  and  his  fifters  occupy  the  middle. 
^  E  Neither 
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Neither  is  the  effedi  of  light  nor  the  harmony  of 
the  colouring  more  pleafing.  The  colouring 
particularly,  which  both  the  ftory  and  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  pi6lure  required  to  be  peculiarly 
modeft,  is  inharmonioufly  glaring.  The  parts 
did  not  appear  to  more  advantage  than  the 
whole.  There  is  but  little  of  thofe  paffions, 
and  varied  expreffion,  which  the  ftory  is  meant 
to  excite.  In  drawings  Mr.  Weft  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  perfe6t  mafter.  But  there  is 
one  thing  in  the  pi6lure  which  is  particularly 
difpleafmg.  Every  painter  fliould  fo  far  pro- 
vide for  the  diflant  effect  of  his  piflure,  that  no 
improper  or  difagreeable  idea  may  be  excited 
in  the  general  view  of  it.  As  you  approach 
this  piclure,  without  knowing  what  the  fubjeft 
is,  a  figure  at  the  foot  of  Lazarus  gives  the 
whole  too  much  the  appearance  of  une  femme 
accouchee. 

The  fkreen  which  feparates  the  choir  from 
the  nave  and  the  aifles,  is  beautiful  in  itfelf-y 
but  we  are  aftonifhed  that  fuch  an  artift  as 
Inigo  Jones  ftiould  not  fee  the  abfurdity  of 
adorning  a  Gothic  church  with  a  Grecian 
ikreen.  The  ftatues  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
however  they  come  there,  would  have  been  in 
themfclves  more  pleafing,    if  their  unclafllcal 

infignia 
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iiifignia  of  crowns  and  fceptres  had  been  re- 
moved. 

The  Kings  Houfe  was  built  by  Sir  Ghrifto- 
pher  Wren  for  Charles  II.  It  ftands  on  the 
fite  of  the  old  caftle  of  Winchefter,  loftily 
overlooking  the  city,  and  is,  I  think,  a  beautiful 
piece  of  architefture.  Magnificent  it  certainly 
is,  extending  in  front  above  three  hundred 
feet ;  and  if  it  had  been  completed  in  the 
grand  ftyle  in  which  it  was  conceived,  with  its 
lofty  cupola,  and  other  appendages;  its  gar- 
dens and  parks  laid  out  in  ample  fpace  behind ; 
a  noble  bridge  in  front  over  the  ditch  ^  and 
the  ftreet  opened,  as  was  intended,  to  the  weft 
end  of  the  cathedral,  with  which  its  front  is 
parallel  3  it  would  have  been  perhaps  one  of 
the  grandeft  palaces  in  Europe.  The  death  of 
Charles  put  an  end  to  the  fcheme.  It  had 
afterwards  another  chance  of  being  completed ; 
having  been  fettled  on  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, if  he  had  furvived  Queen  Anne.  Its 
laft  tenants  were  fix  thoufand  French  prifoners, 
from  whofe  dilapidations  it  will  not  fpeedily 
recover  ^. 

*  It  has  fince  been  much  more  refpedlably  occupied  by  a 
body  of  emigrant  French  priefts  ;  but  is  now,  I  beheve,  con- 
verted into  a  barrack. 

E  2  Win- 
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Wincheiler  was  not  only  a  regal  feat  in. 
Saxon  times,  but  one  of  the  firft  towns  in  Bri- 
tain. Its  hiftory  is  full  of  curiofity ;  and  the 
antiquities  with  which  it  abounds,  confirm  its 
hiftory :  but  among  its  antiquities  I  recoUeft 
no  ohjeSl  of  beauty^  except  an  old  crofs  in  the 
high  ftreet,  which  is  an  exquifite  piece  of  Go- 
thic architefture ;  and  fhews  that  the  artifts  of 
thofe  days  aoxAA  adapt  their  ideas  of  proportion 
as  well  to  works  of  miniature  as  of  grandeur. 
This  little  ftruclure  rifes  from  a  bafement  of 
half  a  dozen  fleps,  with  curious  open  work,  in 
a  pyramidal  form.  It  is  ornamented  in  the 
richeft  m.anner ;  but  its  ornaments  are  becom- 
ing, bccaufe  they  are  introduced  with  propor- 
tion, uniformity,  and  fymmiCtry.  If  the  edges 
had  been  gilt  and  adorned  with  Chinefe  bells, 
it  would  have  been  ornamented  in  a  tafte  fome- 

ing  like  that  employed  in  the  choir  of  the 
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S  E  C  T.     V, 

'PvOM  Wmchefter  to  Saliibury  the  road  ilill 
continues  along  downs,  the  parts  of  which 
often  fold  beautifully  over  each  other.  This 
fort  of  country,  though  in  itfelf  unpifturefque, 
affords  a  good  ftudy  for  a  landfcape-painter. 
It  gives  him  a  fev/  large  mafterly  ftrokes,  and 
forms  an  outline  which  the  imagination  fills 
yp.  About  a  mile  fliort  of  Stockbridge,  we 
had  a  good  diftance  on  the  left. 

As  we  gain  the  higher  grounds  about  two  or 
three  miles  before  we  reach  Salifbury,  the  lofty 
fpire  of  the  cathedral  makes  its  firft  appearance^ 
and  fixes  the  fpot  to  which  the  road,  though 
devious,  will  certainly  carry  us  at  laft.  It  is 
amufing  to  fee  a  deftined  point  before  us,  as 
we  come  up  to  it  by  degrees.  It  is  amufing 
alfo  to  transfer  our  own  motion  to  that  of  the 
objeft  we  approach.  It  feems,  as  the  road 
winds,  to  play  with  us,  fhewing  itfelf  here  and 
there,  fometimes  totally  difappearing,  and  then 
rifing  where  we  did  not  expeft  to  find  it.  But 
the  moft  pleafing  circumftance  in  approaching 

K  3  a  grand 
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a  grand  object,  confifts  in  its  depofiting  by  de- 
grees its  various  tints  of  obfcurity.  Tinged  at 
firfl:  with  the  hazy  hue  of  diftance,  the  fpire 
before  us  was  but  little  diftinguifhed  from 
the  objefts  of  the  vale.  But  as  it  was  much 
nearer  than  thofe  objefts,  it  foon  began  to  af- 
fume  a  deeper  tint,  to  break  away  from  them, 
and  leave  them  behind.  As  we  get  ftill  nearer, 
cfpecially  if  a  ray  of  funfhine  happen  to  gild 
it,  the  fharp  touches  on  the  pinnacles  fhew  the 
richnefs  of  its  workmanfhip,  and  it  begins 
gradually  to  affume  its  real  form. 

Salifbury  is  a  pleafant  town,  with  the  fweet 
accommodation  of  a  ftream  of  limpid  water 
running  through  every  ftrcet.  But  the  only 
thing  in  it  worth  the  attention  of  a  pifturefque 
eye,  is  the  great  church  and  its  appendages. 

Salifbury  cathedral  is  efteemed  the  only  pure 
fpecimen  we  have  of  the  early  ftyle  of  Gothic 
architefture.  It  marks  the  period  when  Saxon 
lieavinefs  began  firft  to  give  way.  It  wants 
thofe  light  and  airy  members  which  we  find 
in  the  cathedrals  of  York,  Canterbury,  Lincoln, 
and  others  of  a  later  period  :  but  it  pofTefTes 
one  beauty  which  few  of  them  pofTefs,  that 
of  fymmetry  in  all  its  parts.  The  fpire  is 
efteemed  the  loftieft  fljaicture  of  the  kind  in 

England, 
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England.  It  is  very  light :  yet  its  great  heightj 
efpecially  when  feen  either  from  the  eaft  or 
weft,  appears  rather  difproportioned ;  and  in- 
deed, on  the  whole,  I  think,  no  fpire  can  be  fo 
pleafmg  an  objeft  as  an  elegant  Gothic  tower. 
The  tower  is  capable  of  receiving  all  the  beau- 
ties of  Gothic  ornament.  Thofe  of  many  of 
our  cathedrals,  indeed  of  many  of  our  parifh 
churches,  as  of  Derby  for  inftance,  are  adorned 
with  great  elegance ;  but  the  fpire,  tapering  to 
a  point,  does  not  prefent  a  fufficient  furface  for 
ornament.  The  bands  round  that  of  Salifbury 
are  rather  a  deformity :  nor  do  I  fee  what 
Gothic  ornaments  fo  tapering  a  furface  is 
capable  of  receiving  -,  for  which  reafon,  though 
a  plain  well-proportioned  fpire  may  happily 
adorn  a  neat  parifli  church,  and  make  a  pic- 
turefque  objeft  rifmg  among  vvoods,  or  in  the 
horizon,  I  think  it  is  not  fo  well  adapted  to 
the  rich  ftyle  of  a  Gothic  cathedral :  and  in- 
deed fucceeding  architefts,  as  the  Gothic  taft^ 
advanced  in  purity,  laid  afide  the  fpire,  and  in 
general  adopted  the  tower.  Pinnacles,  which 
are  purely  Gothic,  are  very  beautiful :  and  for 
this  reafon  the  tower  part,  or  foundation  of 
the  fpire  at  Salift)ury,  which  is  adorned  with 
them,  is  the  only  part  of  it  that  is  interefting, 

M  If 
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If  inftead  of  the  fpire,  fomething  of  a  Gothic 
dome,  or  rich  open  work,  had  been  carried  up 
a  moderate  height,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
more  beautiful.  As  it  is,  the  chief  idea  feems 
to  have  been  to  carry  fcones  higher  into  the 
air,  than  they  were  ever  carried  before. 

The  infide  of  Saiilbury  cathedral  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  outfide.  The  afTemblage  of 
its  various  parts,  fo  harmonious  among  them- 
felves,  and  its  fmiple  ornaments,  though  of 
the  rudeft  Gothic,  are  very  pleafing. 

There  is  one  beautiful  circumftance  in  it 
which  I  remember  not  to  have  feen,  with  fo 
good  an  effeft,  in  any  other  cathedral,  except 
that  of  Wells.  To  the  eaft  end  of  the  choir 
St.  Mary's  chapel  is  attached ;  and  appears  fe- 
parated  from  it  only  by  three  large  pointed 
open  arches  behind  the  communion-table. 
The  internal  part  of  the  chapel,  with  its  eaft 
window  and  pillars,  feen  through  thefe  arches, 
gives  the  conjun6t  idea  of  fpace  and  perfpec- 
tive,  which  is  very  pleafing. 

But  this  cathedral  alfo,  though  in  itfelf  a 
noble  piece  of  architefture,  has  been  much  in- 
jured by  what  is  called  beautifying.  The  nave 
of  the  church  and  fide  aifles  vv^ere  painted,  as  if 
they  had  been   arched  with  brick.       Nothing 

3  could 
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could  be  more  abfurd  or  difgulling.  The  choir 
alfo  was  coloured  with  three  tints  ;  v/hich  had 
a  bad  efFeft.  If  the  whole  had  been  wafhed 
with  one  uniform  ftone-colour,  the  natural 
lights  and  fhades  would  have  been  feen  to 
more  advantage.  The  prebendal  ftalls  alfo 
and  the  organ,  v/ere  all  decorated  in  the  fame 
awkward  manner.  The  ceiling  too  was  patched 
over  with  circles  containing  ugly  figures  of  le- 
gendary faints :  and  indeed  the  whole  was  a 
profafion  of  bad  tafte. 

To  remove  all  this  deformity,  and  beautify 
the  cathedral,  Mr.  Wyatt  was  engaged  by  the 
Bifhop  and  Chapter,  and  fully  anfwered  the 
expectation  that  was  raifed.  The  figures  on 
the  roof  are  obliterated.  The  whole  is  wafhed 
over  with  one  uniform  ftone-colour ;  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  Bifhop's  feat  and  the  preben- 
dal ftalls  are  beautiful ;  though  rather  perhaps 
in  a  ftyle  of  later  Gothic  than  the  reft  of  the 
church. 

Acrofs  the  middle  of  the  choir,  from  wall  to 
walh  juft  under  the  roof,  ran  a  maffy  beam 
eighty  feet  long,  and  four  feet  fquare.  It  was 
a  very  difgufting  incumbrance :  but  as  it  had 
refted  there  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and 
wa3  thought  to  bind  the  two  walls  together,  to 

prevent 
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prevent  their  fpreading,  it  had  never  beer^ 
touched.  Mr.  Wyatt,  however,  examined  it, 
and  being  perfuaded  it  had  no  connexion  with 
the  walls,  ventured  to  remove  it ;  and  has  done 
it  without  any  bad  confequence.  It  was  fup- 
ported  in  two  or  three  places  by  fcaifolding ; 
and  the  middle  part  being  fawn  and  taken 
away,  the  ends  v/ere  eafily  removed. 

The  next  queftion  was,  what  fhould  be 
done  with  the  three  large  arches  which  open 
the  view  into  St.  Mary's  chapel  ?  Should  they 
be  filled  with  tracery-work,  like  the  eafl:  win- 
dows of  fome  cathedrals  ?  Or,  Ihould  they  be 
left  open,  as  they  had  always  been  ?  The  latter 
mode,  which  was  certainly  the  better,  was 
adopted.  Tracery^ work  would  have  been  out 
of  place  in  this  cathedral :  which  was  built  be-» 
fore  that  mode  of  ornament  was  introduced^ 
Befides,  a  great  beauty  would  have  been  loft, 
which  arifes  from  a  perfpeclive  view  into  thq 
chapel. 

This  queftion  being  fettled,  another  arofe. 
A  very  beautiful  altar-lkreen  was  conftrufted 
out  of  the  ornaments  of  a  little  chapel,  which 
had  formerly  been  attached  to  the  church,  and 
which  Mr.  Wyatt  found  it  neceffary  to  re- 
move.    The  queftion  was,  where  fliould  this 
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Ikreen  be  placed  ?     Some  thought  it  might  be 
placed  beft  at  the  end  of  St.  Mary's  chapel,  fo 
that  it  might  be  feen  to  advantage  through  the 
arches,  which  were  to   be  left  open  entirely  to 
the  bottom.     In  this  cafe  the  communion-table 
was  to  be  moveable ;  and  to  be  brought  for- 
ward into  the  choir  only  when  it  was  wanted. 
Others  were  of  opinion,   that  the  communion- 
table   fhould    ftand    fixed  where    it    had  ever 
ftood ',  and  the  (kreen,  which  was  a  very  low 
one,    fhould   be  placed  juft  behind  it,    fo    as 
merely  to  hide  the  hafes  of  the  pillars,  and  the 
pavement  of  St.  Mary's  chapel ;  permitting  at 
the  fame  time  a  perfpe6live  view  into  it  above 
the  llcreen.    The  former  of  thefe  opinions  pre- 
vailed, though  fome  thought  it  might  have  been 
more  proper,   and  more  in  tajie,  to  have  taken 
the  latter.     It  might  have  been  more  proper, 
becaufe  it  would  have  made  a  feparation  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  chapel,  which  is  as 
defirable  at  one  end,  as  the  feparation  made  by 
the  fkreen  and  the  organ,  between  the  choir 
and   nave,   is   at  the  other.    Befides,  the  com- 
munion-table is  a  natural  adjun6l  to  the  choir, 
and  could  not  be  removed,  without  making  an 
improper  break.     It  might  alfo  be  thought  in- 
decent by  many  people,  and  give  offence.    This 
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reparation  might  likewife  have  been  more  in 
tafie^  becaufe  the  eye,  not  having  fo  good  a  cri- 
terion of  diftance  as  would  be  afforded  by  fee- 
ing the  bajes  of  the  pillars,  and  pavement  of  the 
chapel,  v/ould  have  conceived  the  diftance  to 
the  eaPt- window  of  the  chapel  greater  than  it 
really  is  :  fo  that  the  idea  being  thus  in  part 
curtailed,  would  in  fa6l  have  been  enlarged. 
It  is  an  undoubted  rule  in  painting,  that  an 
exa5l  delineation  of  a  grand  objeft  injures  its 
fublimity.  Whatever  is  difcreetly  left  to  the 
imagination  is  always  improved.  Thefe  re- 
m.arks,  however,  are  founded  only  in  theory ; 
and  it  is  poffible  the  flcreen  may  have  a  better 
effect  where  it  ftands  at  prefent. 

The  eaft  window  of  St.  Mary's  chapel  is 
adorned  with  a  pifture  of  the  Refurreftion,  in 
painted  glafs.  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  gave  the 
defign ;  in  which,  though  he  had  reprefented 
our  Saviour  rifmg,  he  had  left  the  tomb  ftill 
clofed  and  fealed.  The  Bifhop  remonflrated, 
that  he  had  given  the  fa6l  contrary  to  the  truth 
of  Scripture  ^  where,  it  is  faid,  the  feal  was 
bj'oken,  and  the  flone  removed.  Sir  Jofhua, 
however,  ftill  perfifted;  contending,  that  by 
not  breaking  the  feal,  he  had  made  the  miracle 
fo  much  the  greater  3  and   it  was   not  without 
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fome  difficulty  that  the  Bifhop  got  him  per- 
fuaded  to  correft  his  defign.      The  truth,    I 
fuppofe,  was,  Sir  Jofhua  had  not  fully,  at  firft, 
attended  to  the  circumftances  of  the  ftory  5  and 
did  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  altering  his 
pifture.     How  far  this  window,  in  the  hands 
of  fo  eminent  a  mafter,  may  be  beautiful,  I 
know  not.     It  v/as  not  finiflied  when  I  was 
laft  at  Salifbury.     But  if  it  be  not  better  than 
the  other  eaft-window,  given  by  Lord  Radnor, 
(which  is  efteemed  good  in  its  kind,)  it  will  in 
my  judgment  be  a  difagreeable  ornament.     In- 
deed, if  colours  cannot  be  better  blended  on 
glafs,  and  harmonized,  than  I  ever  faw  them, 
I  own  I  fhould  never  wifh  to  fee  an  hiftorical 
fubjeft  painted  in  this  way.     The  gloom  of  a 
painted  w^indow  in  an  old  cathedral  is  pleaf- 
ing:    but    I    fhould    defire    only   ornamental 
fcrawls.     The  beft  painted  windows  I  remem- 
ber to  have  ieen,   were   (I  believe,   in  the  cha- 
pel)  at  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford.     They 
are  fmgle  figures,    and  only  in  clair  obfcure. 
They  are  the  befl,  becaufe  they  are  the  lead 
glaring. 

The  choir  of  Saliffcairy  cathedral,  thus  im- 
proved under  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  V/yatt,  is 
now  one  of  the  mofl  beautiful  pieces  of  Gothic 
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archite6lure  in  England.  The  deformities  of 
the  nave  and  grand  ailles,  I  fear,  will  not  foon 
be  removed  i  as  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
fund  ',  but  they  greatly  call  for  improvement. 

Anjoining  to  the  church  is  a  fquare  cloifter 
opening  into  a  chapter-houfe.  In  abbies,  v/e 
fuppofe,  the  cloifter  was  a  place  for  the  monks 
to  enjoy  exercife  under  cover.  But,  from  the 
conneftion  of  this  cloifter  with  the  chapter- 
houfe,  we  are  led  to  imagine  it  was  intended 
alfo  as  a  place  for  tenants  and  fuitors  to  wait 
under  ftielter,  till  each  was  called  into  the  chap- 
ter-houfe to  fettle  his  refpeftive  bufmefs.  The 
chapter-houfe  and  cloifters  are  in  the  fame  way 
connefted  at  Gloucefter  ;  and  may  probably  be 
fo  in  other  cathedrals. 

The  cloifter  and  the  chapter-houfe  at  Sahf- 
bury  belong  to  an  age  of  much  better  tafte  in 
architefture  than  that  of  the  cathedral  itfelf. 
They  are  both  of  very  pure  and  elegant  Go- 
thic. The  former  is  a  light  airy  fquare  of 
about  forty  feet  on  each  fide.  The  latter  is  an 
oftagon  of  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  pointed 
roof,  fuppoFted  by  a  light  column  (rather  per- 
haps too  fight)  in  the  centre.  Nothing  in  ar- 
chitefture,  I  think,  can  be  more  pleafing  than 
thefe   buildings  3    nor  does  any  thing  militate 

fo 
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{o  much  againft  a  fervile  attachment  to  the  five 
orders.  The  Greek  and  Roman  architefture, 
no  doubt,  poflefs  great  beauty :  but  why  fhould 
we  fuppofe  them  to  poflefs  all  beauty  ?  If  men 
were  left  to  their  own  genius  and  invention, 
(as  the  founders  of  the  Gothic  probably  were,) 
we  might,  it  is  true,  have  many  abfurd  com- 
pofitions,  which  we  have  even  720W :  but  we 
fhould  certainly  have  greater  variety ;  and 
amidfl  that  variety,  no  doubt,  feveral  new  and 
elegant  models.  But  the  five  orders  have 
drawn  the  art  fo  much  to  themfeives,  that  it 
would  be  herefy  in  archite£lure  to  oppofe  their 
canons. 

Rules,  we  allow,  mufl  confine  every  art ; 
but  what  rules  are  neceffary  to  confine  archi- 
teBure^  except  thofe  of  utility^  fymmetry^  pro- 
portion^ ?iX\.Afi?nplicity  ?  Utility  refpefts  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  an  edifice  is  railed  -,  fy??imetry 
the  general  purity  and  famenefs  of  the  ftyle ; 
proportion  the  relation  of  parts ;  Jimplicity  the 
modefty  and  propriety  of  ornaments.  I  know 
not  in  which  of  thefe  requifites  the  Gothic 
does  not  equal  the  Roman.  If  in  any  it  may 
be  thought  to  fail,  it  is  in  the  ornamental 
part. 


In 
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In  what  tafte  the  private  buildings  of  thofe 
times  were  conftrufted,  when  Gothic  architec- 
ture was  in  its  fplendor,  we  know  not.  It  is 
probable  they  were  not  defigned  by  the  emi- 
nent profeffors  of  the  art,  but  by  low  mecha- 
nics, according  to  every  man's  humour,  with- 
out rule  or  knowledge.  Many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  were  inconvenient  enough,  as  well  as 
wretchedly  adorned.  But  in  tht  public  buildings 
of  thofe  times,  there  is  generally  fuch  propriety 
of  ornament  ^  that  is,  each  ornamental  member 
arifes  fo  naturally  from  the  building  itfelf  and  is 
fo  much  of  di  piece  with  it^  (which  feems  to  be 
all  we  wifli  in  ornament,)  that  in  the  beft  fpe- 
cimens  of  Gothic  architefture,  the  eye  is  no 
where  offended,  or  called  aiide  by  the  conten- 
tion of  parts  y  but  examines  all,  whole  and 
parts  together,  in  one  general  view.  In  the 
interior^  perhaps,  the  Gothic  architect  is  com- 
inonly  more  chafte  than  in  the  exterior^  in 
v/hich  he  allows  himfelf  more  to  wanton  ;  and 
indeed  feems  to  have  had  a  vv^orfe  choice  of 
proper  ornaments.  But  in  our  beft  compo- 
fitions,  the  outfide  as  well  as  the  infide  is 
highly  beautiful.  For  myfelf,  I  freely  own,  I 
am  as  much  flruck  with  the  cathedral  of  York, 

or 
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or  with  this  cloifter  and  chapter-houfe,  covered 
as  they  are  with  ornaments,  as  with  the  noble 
fimphcity  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  Each 
ftyle  is  beautiful. 

But  in  comparing  the  Gothic  and  Grecian 
ornaments  in  archite6lure,  the  comparifon  holds 
merely  with  regard  to  fuch  ornaments  as  are 
fanciful  and  ideal.  In  portraying  or  combin- 
ing fuch  ornaments  as  have  nature  for  their  ori-- 
ginal,  either  in  human  or  in  animal  life,  the 
Gothic  fculptor  is  in  general  miferably  de- 
ficient. He  had  little  knowledge  of  Nature  in 
formings  and  lefs  of  Art  in  combining  :  and  yet 
he  is  often  offending  with  fome  grofs  repre- 
fentation  of  this  kind. 

In  the  chapter-houfe  at  Salifbury,  far  in- 
ftance,  which  gave  occafion  to  thefe  remarks^ 
amidil  all  that  beautiful  profufion  of  fancied 
orname7its^  fo  elegant  in  themfelves,  and  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  building  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, there  is  likewife  a  great  profufion  of 
hiftorical  fculpture.  The  feveral  fides  of  the 
room  are  divided  into  flails  for  the  members  of 
the  church.  I  believe  there  are  not  fewer  than 
fifty ;  and  the  little  angular  dlvifions  between 
the  flails  are  adorned  with  bas-relief.  As  Go- 
thic workmanfhip,  it  is  not  bad  ^  though  it  is 
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very  inferior  to  Roman  or  modern  fculptare^ 
There  is  no  idea  either  of  grace  or  tafte,  or 
even  of  proportion  in  the  figures  themfelves> 
nor  in  the  mode  of  combining  them.  They 
all  reprefent  fcripture  ftories)  fome  of  which 
are  very  ill-managed.  In  the  ftory  of  Noah, 
two  beafts  are  looking  out  of  a  \vindow  in  the 
ark,  fufficient  to  load  it^  and  Noah  himfelf 
praying  at  the  poop  is  fufiicient  to  fink  it. 
After  the  civil  wars,  the  parliament  commif- 
fioners  fat  in  this  chapter-houfe ;  and  have  left 
behind  them  marks  of  their  rough  ideas  of  re- 
ligion. At  this  fculpture  they  feem  to  have 
taken  particular  offence,  and  have  hacked  it 
miferably.  They  began  as  they  entered,  on 
the  left;  and  for  a  while  erafed  every  thing 
before  them  :  but  they  feem  to  have  grown  tired 
as  they  proceeded  in  their  work:  the  middle  part, 
therefore,  is  but  little  injured,  and  the  figures 
on  the  right  are  perfeft.  If,  however,  the  in- 
fide  of  this  elegant  building  were  waflied  over 
with  one  uniform  ftone-colour,  the  fculpture 
obtrudes  itfelf  fo  little  on  the  eye,  that  bad  as  it 
is,  it  might  eafily  pafs  unobferved.  Both  the 
cloifter  and  chapter-houfe  are  in  fo  decaying  a 
ftate,  that  it  would  require  a  great  fum  to  re- 
ftore  them  >  though  there  is  now  in  the  library 
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an  eftimate  given  in  about  an  hundred  years 
ago,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  whole 
might  then  have  been  completely  repaired  for 
150L  It  appears  alfo  from  another  paper  in 
the  library,  of  ancient  date,  that  the  cathedral 
coft  42,000  marks  in  building,  about  twenty 
eight  thoufand  pounds ;  which  is  a  much  larger 
fum  than  we  fliould  have  fuppofed  it  could 
have  coft  at  that  early  day. 

Near  the  cathedral  ftands  the  bifhop's  pa- 
lace, which  till  very  lately  was  one  of  the  moft 
gloomy  manfions  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
It  was  a  large  incumbered  houfe,  with  about  a 
dozen  acres  of  flat  ground,  by  way  of  garden, 
lying  around  it.  This  garden  was  bifefted 
with  a  broad  canal,  and  confined  within  an 
embattled  wall.  Such  an  aflemblage  of  awk- 
ward circumftances  are  not  often  united. 

The  prefent  Bifliop  of  Salisbury*  has,  at 
great  expence,  entirely  new-modelled  this 
gloomy  palace.  He  has  altered  the  rooms, 
enlarged  the  windows,  made  a  new  entrance, 
and  given  a  ilew  appearance  to  the  whole 
place.  One  great  and  very  expenfive  improve- 
ment was,  to  arch  over  a  wide  drain,  which 

*  Bifhop  Barrington. 
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was  carried  along  the  vv^hole  back-front  of  the 
palace.  It  was  paffed,  at  different  places,  by 
two  or  three  bridges ;  and  was  fuch  a  nuifance, 
that  we  are  furprifed  it  had  been  fuffered  fo 
long. 

As  to  the  flat  grounds  which  were  bifefted 
with  the  canal,  laid  out  in  viftas,  and  circum- 
fcribed  by  an  embattled  wall,  it  was  impoflible 
to  do  more,  than  to  remove  a  few  of  the  for- 
malities of  the  place,  and  carry  a  neat  gravel 
walk  round  it,  which  near  the  houfe  plays 
among  a  few  irregular  plantation^. 

But  one  improvement  he  has  introduced^ 
which  adds  a  grandeur  to  the  garden,  beyond 
what  any  epifcopal  feat  in  England  can  boaft. 
He  has  brought  the  cathedral  into  it,  in  one  of 
its  moft  pleafing  points  of  perfpe6live.  Be- 
tween the  palace  and  the  cathedral  ran  for- 
merly a  wall,  which  included  a  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  bifliops  of  Salilbury,  and  ufed 
as  a  kitchen-garden. 

This  wall,  and  the  kitchen-garden,  Bifhop 
Barrington  has  removed;  and  has  not  only 
obtained  a  noble  ohjeB^  but  he  has  exchanged 
the  difagreeable  appearance  of  a  long  ftraight 
wall,  for  a  very  grand  boundary  to  his  garden. 
The  cloiller   and  chapter-houfe  are   the  parts 
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immediately  introduced,  whofe  feveral  abut- 
ments and  proje6lions  are  pleafing  circum- 
fiances.  From  thefe  rifes  the  body  of  the 
cathedral;  and  the  fpire  having  here  a  larger 
bafe,  appears  more  in  proportion. 


About  a  mile  from  Salifbury  Old  Sarum  for- 
merly ftood.  Its  fituation  and  eftablifhment 
were  both  very  fmgular. 

Imagine  the  ridge  of  a  hill  falling  into  a 
plain-,  from  the  end  of  w^hich  a  part  having 
been  artificially  feparated,  forms  a  round 
knoll  of  about  two  thoufand  feet  in  diameter. 
Cooped  within  this  narrow  compafs,  flood  on 
a  flill  higher  knoll  in  the  centre  a  formidable, 
caflle;  and  juft  below  it  a  cathedral.  Here 
alfo  flood  the  bilhop's  palace,  together  with 
the  houfes  of  his  chapter ;  and  the  whole  was 
furrounded  with  immenfe  ditches  and  ram- 
parts, which  flrike  us  with  aflonifhment  even 

at  this  day. So  clofe  a  union  between  a 

caflle  and  a  cathedral,  infulated  as  they  were, 
and  feated  fo  loftily,  mufl  have  made  a  very 
fmgular  appearance,  though  probably  they 
never  had  much  pifturefque  beauty. 

F  3  Many 
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IVtany  retainers  no  doubt  there  were  on  fo 
large  a  foundation  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  houfes,  except  thofe  of  the  chapter,  were 
admitted  within  the  precinfts  of  the  fortrefs. 
Other  appendages  feem  to  have  been  placed  as 
a  fuburb  under  its  walls. 

Here  the  bifhops  of  Salifbury  lived  like 
temporal  princes ;  till  king  Stephen,  fufpefting 
the  bifhop  of  that  day  was  attached  to  the 
emprefs  Maud,  difpofleffed  him  of  his  caftle 
of  Sarum,  together  with  two  other  caftles 
which  he  held ;  one  at  Sherborn,  from  whence 
the  fee  had  been  removed  by  William  I.  and 

the  other  at  the  Devizes. The  caftle  of 

Sarum  was  given  to  a  Norman  earl,  who  held 
a  garrifon  in  it  for  the  king. 

This  became  matter  of  continual  conteft. 
The  clergy  and  the  garrifon  were  at  conftant 
variance.  Once  the  bifliop  and  his  clergy 
returning  from  a  proceffion,  found  the  gates 
fhut  againft  them. 

Wearied  at  length  by  repeated  infults  they 
complained  to  the  pope,  and  at  length  got  a 
difpenfation  to  remove  the  fee  of  Salifbury 
to  its  prefent  fituation.  This  was  foon  found 
to  be  fo  very  convenient  in  comparifon  of 
the  old   one,  that  it  drew  the  inhabitants  of 

Old 
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Old  Sarum  by  degrees  after  it.  The  caftle 
was  left  by  itfelf ;  and  in  a  kvsr  years  it  alfo 
was  deferted,  and  Old  Sarum  became  only  a 
heap  of  ruins.  But  thefe  ruins,  deferted  as 
they  are,  preferve  a  fubftantial  proof  of  their 
antient  dignity  in  being  reprefented  by  two 
members  in  parliament. 


F  4  SECT. 
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SECT.     VI. 

TJ^ROM  Salifbury  our  firfl  excurfion  was  to 
^  Longford  Caftle,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Radnor.  It  was  built  about  the  time  of  James 
the  Firft  on  a  Danifli  model  ^  probably  by  fome 
architeft  who  came  into  England  with  the 
queen.  Its  form  is  triangular,  with  a  round 
tower  at  each  corner ;  which  gives  it  a  Angu- 
lar appearance.  It  Hands  in  a  vale,  which 
approaches  nearly  to  a  flat^  as  the  Avon, 
which  pafles  through  the  garden,  does  to  flag- 
nation.  Longford  Caftle^  therefore  borrows 
little  from  its  fituation.  All  its  beauty  is  the 
refult  of  art,  which  cannot  rife  beyond  what 
may  be  called  pleajtng.  But  the  principal 
objefts  here  are  the  piftures.  The  whole 
coUeftion  is  good.  The  following  we  thought 
fome  of  the  beft. 

A  Return  from  the  Chace,  by  Teniers.  The 
compofition  of  this  mafter  is  rarely  fo  good 
as  it  is  here.  His  colouring  is  always  pleaf- 
ing. 

A  boy,  by  Rubens, 

Peter 
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Peter  de  Jode  s  family,  by  Vandyck,  The 
heads  in  this  pi6lure  are  perfeft  copies  from 
Nature. 

A  view  of  Tivoli. 

A  landfcape  by  Hobima.  The  compofition, 
the  light,  and  the  execution  in  this  pifture  are 
all  good. 

Tobias,  by  Spagniolet. 

Two  pictures  by  Pouffin.  In  thefe,  as  in 
many  of  this  mailer's  works,  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  in  point  of  general  efFe6l;  but  the 
claflical  fpirit  in  which  they  are  painted,  with 
the  pure  tafte  of  defign  and  correftnefs  in  the 
parts,  will  always  give  value  to  the  works  of 
Pouffin.  Thefe  I  think  are  executed  with  a 
firmer  pencil  and  more  fpirited  touch  than 
moft  of  his  works. 

A  landfcape  by  Ruyfdaal. 

Two  fmall  paintings  by  Callot.  It  is  fur- 
prifmg  with  what  fmart  touches  this  mailer 
enlivens  his  figures.  His  pi6lures  have  all  the 
fpirit  and  precifion  of  his  etchings. 

But  the  two  moil  admired  piftures  in  this 
colleftion,    are    two    landfcapes    by     Claude, 
which  exhibit  the  rife  and  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  a  pleafing  allegory.     The  for- 
mer 
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mer  is  reprefented  by  a  fun-rife,  and  the  land- 
ing of  Eneas  in  Italy :  the  latter  by  a  fun-fet, 
and  feveral  Roman  buildings  in  ruin.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  colouring  of  both  thefe 
piflures.  The  hazy  light  of  a  riling  fun,  and 
the  glowing  radiance  of  a  fetting  one,  are 
exaftly  copied  from  nature;  and  therefore 
nicely  difiiiiguiJJdcd,  An  eye  accurate  in  the 
eftefls  of  nature,  will  ealily  difcern  with  which 
fpecies  of  light  the  fummit  of  the  wave,  or  the 
edge  of  the  battlement  is  tipped.  And  yet 
Claude  has  in  none  of  his  piftures  that  I  have 
feen,  difcriminated  the  Jhadows  of  the  morn- 
ing, which  are  certainly  much  darker  than 
thofe  of  the  evening.  He  does  not  indeed 
appear  to  have  mxarked  the  difference  between 
them.  Nor  do  we  obferve  that  painters  in 
general  are  more  accurate.  Now  and  then, 
with  Nature  before  him,  Claude  poffibly  may 
give  a  morning-fhadow  its  charafter^  but 
when  an  effeft  is  very  rare,  it  appears  to  be 
the  refult  of  imitatio7i^  rather  than  of  /rZ/z- 
ciple. 

With  regard  to  aerial  land/cape,  Claude 
excelled  all  mafters.  We  are  at  a  lofs,  whe- 
ther to  admire  more  t\\t  fmpHcify,  or  the  ef- 
feB  of  his  diftances. 

But 
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But  when  we  have  beftowed  this  commend- 
ation on  him,  we  have  fummed  up  his  merit. 
It  all  lay  in  colouring.  We  rarely  find  an 
inftance  of  good  compofition  in  any  of  his 
piftures,  and  ftill  more  rarely  an  exhibition 
of  any  grand  fcene  or  appearance  of  Nature. 
As  he  lived  in  Italy,  he  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunites  of  feeing  much  fublime  fcenery ;  but 
as  it  feldom  ftruck  him,  we  cannot  help  in- 
fering  that  his  genius  was  not  fublime.  If  a 
Dutch  mafter  who  has  feen  nothing  but  a  flat 
country,  introduces  neither  rocks,  nor  caf- 
cades,  nor  the  Hoping  fides  of  hills,  into  his 
pictures,  it  is  no  wonder ;  but  if  a  painter 
who  has  ftudied  among  the  Alps  and  Appen- 
nines  rejefls  them,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  no 
tafte  for  this  fpecies  of  fcenery.  Claude  and 
Salvator  received,  or  might  have  received, 
their  ideas  from  the  fame  archetypes :  they 
were  both  Italian  painters  :  but  Claude  ftudied 
in  the  Campagna  of  Rome  3  Salvator  among 
the  mountains  of  Calabria.  While  the  one 
therefore  admired  the  tamer  beauties  of  Na- 
ture, the  other  caught  fire  and  rofe  to  the 
fubhme.  I  do  not  mean  to  infinuate  that 
Claude  painted  like  a  Dutchman  :  but  only 
that  his  genius  was  lefs  fublime  than  Salva- 
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tor's.     It  is  true,  the  objefts  he  painted  are  of 
the  grand  /pedes :  he  faw  no  other.     But  as 
he  feldom  made  the  beft  ufe  of  them  by  bring- 
ing them  forward,  and  producing  grand  effeBs ; 
it  is  plain  he  faw  them  with  indifference ,  and 
we  conclude  it  was  much  the  fame  to  him, 
whether  he  painted  by  the  fide  of  a  ftagnant 
canal  at  Harlem,  or  under  the  fall  of  a  cafcade 
at  Tivoli.     In  fhort,  he  feems  to  have  had  a 
knack  of  colouring  certain  objefts,  fkies,  and 
diftances  in  particular;  and  this  is  accounted 
for  by  his  refiding  chiefly  in  the  Campagna, 
■  As  to  his  figures  and  foregrounds,  if  they 
do   not   difgufc   the   eye,  it  is   all   we  expeft. 
His  buildings  too  are  often  unpleafmg  and  in- 
cumbered ;  and  feem  calculated  rather  to  fliew 
his  fkill  in  architefture  than  in  the  produftion 
of  pi61"urefque  beauty. It  is  faying  how- 
ever much  in  favour  of  Claude,  that  he  had 
been  bred   a  paftry-cook;  and  that  if  he  did 
not  do  all  that  might  have  been  done,    he  did 
much  more  than  could  have  been  expected. 


SECT, 
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SECT.     VIL 

UR  next  expedition  from  Salifbury  was 
to  Stonehenge  and  Wilton. 

Stonehenge,  at  a  diftance,  appeared  only  a 
diminutive  objeft.  Standing  on  fo  vaft  an 
area  as  Salifbury  Plain,  it  was  loft  in  the  im- 
menfity  around  it.  As  we  approached,  it 
gained  more  refpe6l :  and  we  could  now  trace 
a  large  ditch  round  the  whole,  confined  within 
a  gentle  mound.  But  when  we  arrived  on 
the  fpot,  it  appeared  aftonifhing  beyond  con^ 
ception.  A  train  of  wondering  ideas  imme- 
diately crowded  into  the  mind.  Who  brought 
thefe  huf^e  maffes  of  rock  to2:ether  ?  Whence 
were  they  brought  ?  For  what  purpofe  ?  By 
v/hat  machines  were  they  drawn  ?  Or  by  what 
mechanic  powers  erefled  ? 

Many  have  attempted  to  folve  fuch  queftions 
as  thefe,  but  none  have  gone  farther  than  con- 
je6lure.  Even  the  very  purpofe  for  which 
thefe  ftones  were  brought  together,  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  afcertained.  Mr.  Walpole  remarks, 
that  whoever    has    examined  this   monument, 

has 
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has  afcribed  it  to  that  clafs  of  antiquity  of 
which  he  himfelf  was  moft  fond.  This  was  at 
leaft  the  cafe  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones. 
On  his  return  from  Italy,  having  nothing  but 
Italian  architefture  in  his  head,  he  found  out 
that  Stonehenge  was  a  Roman  ruin. 

Many  idle  things,  no  doubt,  have  been  writ- 
ten on  this  fubjeti.  It  is  a  happy  field  for 
conjefture.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  la- 
borious inquiries  of  Dr.  Stukeley  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  moft  fuccefs ;  for  though  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  man  could  anfwer  all  the  in- 
quiries which  curiofity  is  apt  to  make  on  this 
fubjeft ;  yet  he  feems  to  have  contributed  more 
towards  a  juft  idea  of  this  wonderful  monu- 
ment, than  any  other  antiquarian.  He  has 
gone  upon  principle.  He  has  traced  it  by  its 
meafiires,  and  other  data,  into  Druid  times; 
and  (as  far  as  appears)  conviftion  follows  his 
refearches.  In  his  long  difcuffion,  he  may,  in 
fome  parts,  be  whimfical;  and  in  many  cer- 
tainly tedious :  but  allowances  fhould  be  made 
for  a  man  full  of  his  fubjeft,  who,  of  courfe, 
will  fee  many  things  which  he  fuppofes  to  be 
of  confequence,  and  which  he  cannot,  in  few 
words,  make  apparent  to  others. 

Of 
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Of  thefe  ftones  there  are  an  hundred  and 
forty  t  and  by  calculation  it  appears,  that  each 
of  the  largeft  of  them  would  require  the 
ftrength  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  oxen  to  move 
it. 

The  outer  circle  has  been  formed  by  a  com- 
bination of  two  uprights  and  an  impoft;  yet 
each  combination  of  thefe  three  ftones  is  de- 
tached, and  without  any  connexion  with  the 
reft,  except  that  of  coinciding  in  the  form  of  a 
circle.  Many  of  thefe  uprights  ftill  remain ; 
but  only  five  with  the  impofts  annexed. 

The  inner  circle  never  had  any  impofts,  but 
confifted  only  of  upright  ftones.  Ten  of  thefe 
are  ftill  ftanding  out  of  forty,  of  which  the  ori- 
ginal number  is  fuppofed  to  have  confifted. 

Befides  thefe  circles,  there  are  fome  internal 
parts  formed  of  ftones,  placed  eliptici^lly ; 
fome  of  which  alfo  have  had  impofts.  Thefe 
Dr.  Stukeley  conceives  to  have  been  the  recefles 
of  the  priefts.  In  this  part  of  the  circle  also  is 
placed  a  ftone,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been 
an  altar. 

Rough  as  all  this  work  appears  now  to  be, 
after  having  been  expofed  to  the  ftorms  of  two 
thoufand  winters,  it  has  been  originally  con- 
ftmfted  with  wonderful  art.     All  the  ftones 
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feem  to  have  been  chifeled,  on  the  infide  efpe- 
cially,  with  great  care;  and  the  impofts  have 
all  been  let  into  the  uprights  by  mortices,  and 
tenons  very  curioufly  vs^rought. 

But  it  is  not  the  elegance  of  the  work^  but 
the  grandeur  of  the  idea,  that  ftrikes  us.  The 
walk  between  the  two  circles,  which  is  a  cir- 
cumference of  three  hundred  feet,  is  awfully 
magnificent :  at  leaft  it  would  have  been  fo,  if 
the  monument  had  been  entire.  To  be  im-* 
mured,  as  it  were,  by  fuch  hideous  walls  of 
rock;  and  to  fee  the  landfcape  and  the  iky 
through  fuch  ftrange  apertures  mufl:  have 
thrown  the  imagination  into  a  wonderful  fer- 
ment. The  Druid,  though  favage  in  his  na- 
ture, had  the  fublimeft  ideas  of  the  obje6t  of 
his  worfhip,  whatever  it  was.  He  always  wor- 
fliipped  under  the  canopy  of  the  fky,  and  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  a  roof  between  him  and 
heaven.  I  have  known  the  idea  fometimes 
taken  up  by  pious  chriftians,  who  have  con- 
feiTed  they  found  their  minds  moft:  expanded, 
when  they  worlhipped  in  the  open  air.. 

Stonehenge  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  grandeft 
ftruclure  of  the  kind  that  exifts.  We  meet 
with  many  other  Druidical  remains  of  this 
form,    though   of  inferior  fize.      But  I  have 
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fomewhere  heard  of  one  in  France,  inferior 
indeed  to  Stonehenge  in  magnificence,  but  fu- 
perior  to  it  in  elegant  conftruftion.  The  im- 
pofts  iinittJig  with  each  other ^  form  one  conti- 
nued circle  of  ftone  on  the  top  of  the  uprights; 
which  makes  a  more  pleafing  appearance  than 
Stonehenge,  where  each  impoil,  refting  on  two 
uprights,  ftands  detached  from  its  neighbour. 

Wonderful,  however,  as  Stonehenge  is,  and 
plainly  difcovering  that  the  mind,  which  con- 
ceived it,  was  familiar  with  great  ideas,  it  is  to- 
tally void,  though  in  a  ruinous  ftate,  of  every 
idea  of  pifturefque  beauty ;  and  I  fliould  fup- 
pofe  was  ftill  more  fo  in  its  perfe6t  one.  We 
walked  round  it,  examined  it  on  every  fide, 
and  endeavoured  to  take  a  perfpe6live  view  of 
it,  but  in  vain  -,  the  ftones  are  fo  uncouthly 
placed,  that  we  found  it  was  impoffible  to  form 
them,  from  any  ftand,  into  a  pleafing  fhape. 

Befides  thefe  ftones,  there  are  others  of  im- 
menfe  fize  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland  j 
though  none,  I  believe,  fo  large.  Near  Bo- 
rough-bridge two  or  three  of  the  largeft  are 
found,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Devil's  Arrows, 

Volney,  in  his  Travels  through  Syria,  men- 
tiones  three  ftones  of  white  granite,  among  the 
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ruins  of  Balbeck,  each  of  which  was  twelve 
feet  thick  ;  and  which  together  extended  above 
fifty-eight  yards.  And  in  an  adjacent  quarry, 
he  found  a  ftone  lying,  half  chifeled,  which 
was  fixty-nine  feet  long,  and  in  breadth  and 
thicknefs  about  thirteen.  It  was  probably  too 
large  to  be  carried  from  the  fpot*. 

About  two  miles  from  Dol  in  Bretagne,  in 
the  middle  of  an  orchard,  Mr.  Wraxall  tells  us, 
there  is  a  fmgle  ftone  fixed  in  the  earth,  of  a 
conic  form,  which  is  about  forty-five  feet  high, 
and  nearly  as  many  broad.  It  had  long  puz- 
zled the  antiquarians  of  the  country,  and 
gave  rife  to  various  conje6tures.  Some  of 
them  however  endeavoured  to  get  at  its  found- 
ation. There  they  found  it  was  really  a  na- 
tural produ6lion,  being  fixed  to  a  ftratum  of 
folid  rock  feveral  feet  below  the  furface  -f*. 


The  plain,  on  which  Stonehenge  ftands,  is 
in  the  fame  ftyle  of  greatnefs  as  the  temple  that 
adorns  it.  It  extends  many  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  fome  not  lefs  than  fifty.  An  eye  un- 
verfed  in  thefe  obje6is  is  filled  with  aftonilh- 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

f  Tout  through  France,  p.  35. 
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ment  in  viewing   wafte  after  wafte  rifing  out 
of  each  new  horizon. 

SucH  appears  the  fpacious  plain 


Of  Sarum,  fpread  like  Ocean's  boundlefs  rounds 
Where  folitary  Stonehenge,   grey  with  mofs, 
Ruin  of  ages,  nods. 

The  ground  is  fpread,  indeed,  as  the  poet  ob- 
ferves,  like  the  ocean ;  but  it  is  like  the  ocean 
after  a  ftorm,  it  is  continually  heaving  in  large 
fwells.  Through  all  this  vaft  diftrift,  fcarce  a 
cottage  or  even  a  bufh  appears.  If  you  ap- 
proach within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  you  fee,  like  the  mariner  within 
foundings,  land  at  a  diftance,  houfes,  trees,  and 
villages  ^  but  all  around  is  wafte. 

Regions,  like  this,  w^hich  have  come  down 
to  us  rude  and  untouched,  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  fill  the  mind  with  grand  conceptions^ 
far  beyond  the  efforts  of  art  and  cultivation* 
ImprefTed  by  fuch  views  of  nature,  our  ances- 
tors worfhiped  the  God  of  nature,  in  thefe 
boundlefs  fcenes,  which  gave  them  the  higheft 
conceptions  of  eternity.  Such  were  the  grand 
ideas  of  the  patriarch,  as  he  ranged  the  wide 
regions  of  the  eaft,  and  fet  up  his  monumental 
pile,  not  adorned  with  vafes  or  ftatues,  but  a 
mound  of  earth,  a  rude  pillar,  which  he  called 
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God's  Houfe,  or  fome  vaft  heap  of  ftones,  of  a 
fabric,  firm  as  the  ground  on  which  it  flood, 
like  this  before  us,  which  has  feen  in  fucceffion 
the  ruins  of  innumerable  works  of  art,  and  will 
probably  remain  undiminifhed  till  the  end  of 
time. 

All  the  plain,  at  leaft  that  part  of  it  near 
Stonehenge,  is  one  vaft  cemetary.  Every 
where,  as  we  paffed,  we  faw  tumuli  or  barrows^^ 
as  they  are  called,  rifmg  on  each  hand.  Thefe 
little  mounds  of  earth  are  more  curioufly  and 
elegantly  fhaped  than  any  of  the  kind  I  re- 
member elfe where  to  have  feen.  They  com- 
monly rife  in  the  form  of  bells,  and  each  of 
them  hath  a  neat  trench  faihioned  round  its 
.  bafe ;  though  in  their  forms,  and  in  the  orna- 
mental circles  at  their  bafes,  fome  appear  to  be 
of  more  diftinguiftied  workmanfhip.  They 
are  of  various  fizes,  fometimes  of  thirty,  fome- 
times  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  diameter.  From 
many  places  we  counted  above  an  hundred  of 
them  at  once;  fometimes  as  if  huddled  toge- 
ther without  any  defign  -,  in  other  places  rifing 
in  a  kind  of  order.  By  the  rays  of  a  fetting 
fun  the  diftant  barrows  are  moft  confpicuoufly 
feen.  Every  little  fummit  being  tipped  with 
a  fplendid  light,  while  the  plain  is  ia  ftiadow, 
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is  at  that  time  eafily  diftinguillied.  Moil  of 
them  are  placed  on  the  more  elevated  parts  of 
the  plain  ;  and  generally  in  fight  of  the  great 
temple.  That  they  are  manfions  of  the  dead 
is  undoubted;  many  of  them  having  been 
opened,  and  found  to  cover  the  bones  both  of 
men  and  beafts ;  the  latter  of  which  were  pro- 
bably farificed  at  the  funeral.  We  fuppofe 
alfo  that  fome  of  them  contained  the  promif- 
cuous  aflies  of  a  multitude,  as  Virgil  defcribes 
them. 

Confufas  Ingentem  caedis  acervum, 

Nee  numero,  nee  honore  cremant.     Tunc  undique  vaili 
Certatim  erebris  collucent  ignibus  agri. 
Tertia  lux  gelidam  ecelo  dimoverat  umbram ; 
Moerentes  altum  einerem,  et  eonfufa  ruebant 
OfTa  focis ;  tepidoque  onerabant  aggere  terrse." 


Indeed  this  mode  of  burial,  as  the  moft  ho- 
nourable, feems  to  have  been  diftated  by  the 
voice  of  nature.  We  meet  with  it  in  Homer  ; 
we  meet  with  it  in  Herodotus.  The  veftiges 
of  it  are  found  on  the  vaft  plains  of  Tartary  i 
and  even  among  the  favages  of  Guinea. 

That  we  do  not  afcribe  more  antiquity  to 
thefe  temples  and  cemetaries,  than  rightly  be- 
longs to  them,  the  antiquarian  hath  fhewn  by 
jnapy  learned  arguments.     I  fhall  fubjoin  an- 
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Other  of  claffic  origin ;  from  which  it  will  ap- 
pear probable,  that  the  furniture  of  thefe  vaft 
plains  was  exaftly  the  fame  in  Caefar's  days,  as 
it  is  now. 

That  chief,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, defcribing  the  place,  which  was 
agreed  on  to  be  the  fcene  of  conference  be- 
tween him  and  Arioviftus,  tells  us,  it  was  an 
extenfive  plain,  in  which  was  a  large  artifical 
mount.  Planities  erat  magna ^  et  in  ea  tumulus 
terreus  fat  is  grandis,  I  tranilate  terreus  by  the 
word  artificial^  becaufe  it  certainly  implies  fome- 
thing  faftitious.  No  correft  writer,  fpeaking 
of  a  natural  hill^  would  ufe  fuch  an  epithet.  It 
would  be  a  mere  redundancy ;  and  juft  as  im- 
proper as  if  he  had  faid,  Flanities  erat  magna 
terrea.  But  in  defcribing  an  artificial  jnount^ 
it  is  certainly  proper ;  becaufe  fuch  a  mount 
might  have  been  conftrufted  of  other  materials 
befides  earth. 

That  Caefar's  tumulus  was  intended  alfo  as  a 
memorial  for  the  dead,  is  probable  from  the 
common  ufe  of  the  word  tiunulus ;  efpecially 
when  accompanied  with  the  epithet  terreus  -, 
for  ^ve  know  no  other  ufe  for  which  thefe 
tumuli  terreij  or  artificial  mounts^  were  con-, 
ftrucled,  but  that  of  being  memorials  of  the 
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dead ;  and  for  this  ufe  we  know  they  cer- 
tainly were  conftrufled.  We  find  iEneas  like- 
wife  haranguing  his  troops  from  a  tomb  of  this 
jkind  : 

"  Socios  in  caetum  littore  ab  omni 


**  Advocat  -^neas,  tumulique  ex  aggere  fatur." 

Having  thus  fettled  Caefar's  tumulus  ferreus 
to  have  been  a  barrow  ;  and  knowing  alfo  from 
him,  that  the  Druids  frequented  Gaul,  we  arc 
led  to  believe,  that  his  planities  magna^  and  Sa- 
lijbury  Piain^  were  places  of  the  fame  kind  -, 
both  of  them  moft  probably  Druid  fcenes. 
Csefar  indeed  mentions  but  one  tumulus  on  his 
plain :  but  as  he  was  defcribing  only  a  parti- 
cular fpot,  not  the  general  fcene,  we  may  eafily 
fuppofe  there  might  be  many  other  barrows, 
and  perhaps  a  Stonehenge  alfo  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it. 

It  is  probable  alfo,  (as  Caelar  tells  us  the 
Druid  difcipline  was  carried  originally  into 
Gaul,  from  Britain,  which  was  the  great  fource 
of  Druid-learning"*,)  that  Salifbury  Plain  might 

*  "  Difciplina  hasc  in  Britannia  reperta ;  atque  inde  in  Gcvlliam 
"  tranflata  efle,  exiflimatur  :  et  nunc,  qui  diligentius  earn  rem  cog- 
"  nofcere  volunt,  plerumque  illo,  difcendi  caufa,  proficifcuntur/' 
JLib.  iv^ 
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have   been   a  fcene   of  great   antiquity   many 
years  before  the  time  of  Caefar. 

Though  Salifbury  Plain  in  Druid  times  was 
probably  a  very  bufy  fcene,  we  now  find  it 
wholly  uninhabited.  Here  and  there  we  meet 
a  flock  of  fheep  fcattered  over  the  fide  of 
fome  rifing  ground  -,  and  a  fliepherd  with  his 
dog,  attending  them;  or  perhaps  we  may  de- 
fcry  fome  folitary  waggon  winding  round  a 
difliant  hill.  But  the  only  refident  inhabitant 
of  this  vafi:  wafiie  is  the  bufliard.  This  bird, 
which  is  the  largeft  fowl  we  have  in  England, 
is  fond  of  all  extenfive  plains,  and  is  found 
on  feveral  -,  but  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  his 
principal  haunt.  Here  he  breeds,  and  here  he 
fpends  his  fummer-day,  feeding  with  his  mate 
on  juicy  berries,  and  the  large  dew- worms  of  ' 
the  heath.  As  winter  approaches,  he  forms 
into  fociety.  Fifty  or  fixty  have  been  fome- 
times  feen  together. 

As  the  bufi:ard  leads  his  life  in  thefe  unfre- 
quented v/ilds,  and  fhudioufly  avoids  the  haunts 
of  men,  the  appearance  of  any  thing  in  mo- 
tion, though  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  alarms 
,  him.  I  know  not  that  he  is  protefted,  like  the 
partridge  and  pheafant,  by  any  law  ;  but  his 
own  vigilance  is  a  better  fecurity  to  him  than 

an 
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an  aft  of  parliament.  As  he  is  fo  noble  a 
prize,  his  flefh  fo  delicate,  and  the  quantity  of 
it  fo  large,  he  is  of  courfe  frequently  the  ob- 
je6l  of  the  fowler's  ftratagems.  But  his  cau- 
tion is  generally  a  proteftion  againft  them  all. 
The  fcene  he  frequents,  affords  neither  tree  to 
fhelter,  nor  hedge  to  fkreen,  an  enemy;  and 
he  is  fo  tall,  that  when  he  raifes  his  neck  to 
take  a  prefpeftive  view,  his  eye  circumfcribes 
a  very  wide  horizon.  All  open  attempts 
therefore  againft  him  are  fruitlefs.  The  fowl- 
er's moft  promifmg  ftratagem  is  to  conceal 
himfelf  in  a  waggon.  The  weft  country  wag- 
gons, periodically  travelling  thefe  regions,  are 
objefts  to  which  the  buftard  is  moft  accuf- 
tomed ;  and  though  he  retires  at  their  ap- 
proach, he  retires  Vv^ith  lefs  evident  figns  of 
alarm,  than  from  any  thing  elfe.  It  is  poflible 
therefore,  if  the  fowler  lie  clofe  in  fach  a  con- 
cealment, and  with  a  long  barrelled  gun  can 
direct  a  good  aim,  he  may  make  a  lucky  fliot. 
Sometimes  also  he  flips  from  the  tail  of  a  wag- 
gon a  couple  of  fwift  greyhounds.  They  foon 
come  up  with  the  buftard,  though  he  runs 
well  s  and  if  they  can  contrive  to  reach  him, 
juft  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  taking  wing,  (an 
operation  which  he  performs  with  lefs  expe- 
dition 
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dition  than  is  requifite  in  fuch  critical  circum- 
ftances,)  they  may  perhaps  feize  him. 

Some  encroachments  have  been  made  by  the 
plough,  within  thefe  few  years,  upon  Salilbury 
Plain.  But  thefe  inroads,  though  confiderable 
in  themfelves,  bear  little  proportion  to  the  vaft- 
nefs  of  thefe  downy  grounds.  The  plough  is 
a  heavy  invader ;  and  its  perfeverance  only  can 
produce  a  vifible  effeft  in  fo  vaft  a  fcene. 

Another  reafon  alfo  may  operate  powerfully 
in  preferving  thefe  wide  domains  in  a  ftate  of 
nature.  The  foil  is,  in  moft  places,  very  fhal- 
low,  not  above  five  or  fix  inches  above  a  rock; 
of  chalk ;  and  as  the  tillage  of  two  or  three 
years  exhaufts  it,  without  more  expence  than 
the  land  will  anfwer,  it  hath  been  thought  but 
ill  hufbandry  to  deftroy  a  good  ftieep-walk^ 
for  a  bad  piece  of  arable  land. 

But  though  Salilbury  Plain  is  a  remarkable 
fcene  in  England,  it  is  nothing  in  comparifon 
of  many  fcenes  of  this  kind  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  in  which  the  eye  is  carried,  if  I  may  fo 
phrafe  it,  out  of  fight  \  where  an  extent  of  land, 
flat,  like  the  ocean,  melts  gradually  into  the 
horizon.  Such  are  many  parts  of  Poland  and 
Tartary.  The  plains  of  Yedefan,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Beflarabia,  are  among  the  moft  extra- 
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ordinary.  Baron  de  Tott  defcribes  them  on 
his  journey  to  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  as  fo  im- 
menfe,  that  he  tells  us,  (fomewhat  I  think  hy- 
perbolically,)  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  Tartars, 
who  rode  before  him,  could  diftinguifh  the 
heads  of  the  horfemen  in  the  horizon,  when 
the  convexity  of  the  earth  hid  the  reji  of  their 
bodies.  His  defcription  is  more  natural  after^ 
wards,  when  he  fays,  he  faw  the  fun  rife  and 
fet  on  thefe  plains,  as  navigators  do  at  fea. 
Their  Angularity  confifts  both  in  their  vaftnefs 
and  in  certain  regular  vallies  which  bifeft 
them.  Thefe  vallies  are  diftant  from  each 
other  about  ten  or  twelve  leagues,  and  run  in 
parallel  lines  acrofs  the  plain.  They  are  totally 
void  of  the  ufual  ornaments  of  our  vallies,  va- 
riety of  ground,  a  foaming  rivulet,  and  woody 
banks :  they  are  mere  trenches,  cut  out  by 
Nature,  about  twenty  yards  deep,  and  fome- 
times  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  -,  fo  that  as  you 
traverfe  the  plain,  the  eye  pafles  ovei*  them  like 
funk  fences,  and  all  appears  one  boundlefs  wafte. 
Through  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe  vallies  is 
a  muddy  rivulet,  and  as  there  is  no  elevation 
of  ground,  it  is  almoft  ftagnant.  The  courfe 
of  thefe  rivulets.  Inch  as  it  is,  leads  from  north 
to  fouth  3  and  at  the  end  of  the  plain  they  form 
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Imall  lakes,  which  communicate  with  the  BlacI^ 
Sea.  In  thefe  vallies  the  Tartars  of  Yedefan 
fix  their  tents,  while  their  numerous  herds  of 
horfes,  oxen,  dromedaries,  and  fheep  graze  the 
plains.  Thefe  herds  are  continually  wander- 
ing from  home  in  fummer,  efpecially  the  larger 
kinds ;  and  the  chief  employment  of  the  Tar- 
tar is,  to  gallop  about  in  queft  of  them.  He 
takes  a  quantity  of  roafted  millet  in  a  bag, 
mounts  his  horfe,  and  rides  till  fan-fet.  Then 
if  he  find  not  what  he  fought,  he  clogs  his 
horfe,  and  leaves  it  to  graze ;  and  as  he  is  al-^ 
v/ays  at  home,  he  fups,  wraps  himfelf  in  his 
cloak,  and  fleeps  till  morning,  when  he  begins 
his  fearch  again.  Having  given  this  general 
account  of  the  plains  of  Yedefan,  Baron  Tott 
fpeaks  of  his  firft  day's  journey  over  them. 
The  conclufion  of  it  v^as  the  neareft  valley,  at 
about  ten  leagues  diftance.  The  fun  was 
now  fetting  ;  and  after  a  long  journey,  "  I  ftill 
"  faw  nothing  before  me,"  fays  he,  "  but  a  vaft 
''  melancholy  plain,  when  I  fuddenly  felt  my 
"  carriage  defcend,  and  looking  out,  I  faw  a 
''  range  of  tents,  extending  to  the  right  and 
"  left.  We  crofled  a  rivulet  over  a  bad  bridge, 
"  and  found  three  tents  on  the  other  fide  out 
"  of  the  line,  one  of  which  was  intended  for  me. 

''  It 
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*'  It  was  a  kind  of  large  hen-coop,  confirufted 
in  a  circular  form,  with  a  fort  of  dome  open- 
ing at  the  top,  and  v/as  covered  with  a  felt 
of  cameFs  hair.  The  paling  was  connefted 
by  flips  of  raw  hides,  and  finifhed  with 
great  flirength  and  delicacy*." 
But  of  all  the  plains  of  which  we  meet  with 
any  account,  thofe  of  the  deferts  of  Arabia  are 
the  moft:  forbidding.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the 
globe,  of  equal  circumference,  is  fo  totally  des- 
titute of  Nature's  bounty,  and  of  every  kind  of 
vegetable  furniture  : 

The  whole 


A  wild  expanfe  of  lifelefs  fand  and  ficy. 

The  Tartarean  plains,  juft  defcribed,  are  bl- 
fefted  with  ftreams  and  vallies,  fuch  as  they 
are,  covered  with  herbage.  But  the  barren- 
nefs  of  the  Arabian  plain  in  no  part  inter- 
mits. The  tents,  horfes,  and  camels  of  the 
caravan,  to  which  the  traveller  is  attached,  are 
the  only  obje£ls  he  fees.  If  he  fliould  fix  one 
end  of  an  immenfe  cord  at  thefe  tents,  the 
other  might  be  carried  round,  along  the  rim  of 
a  boundlefs  horizon,  without  fweeping  over 
any  inequality.     All  this  vaft  circle  is  covered 

*  See  Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Tott,  vol.  i.  p.  ^(x. 
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with  grey  fand,  like  the  afhes  of  a  furnace. 
Over  all  hangs  the  canopy  of  heaven  undiver- 
fified  by  a  fmgle  cloud  to  break  the  rays  of  a 
fcorching  fun;  while  a  breeze,  if  it  can  be 
called  fuch,  glowing  with  heat,  often  fills  the 
air  with  clouds  of  overwhelming  duft ;  or  to- 
tally deftroys  its  vital  fpring. 

-  Breathed  hot 


From  all  the  boundlefs  furnace  of  the  flcy, 

And  the  wide  glittering  wafte  of  burning  fand, 

A  fuffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  fmites 

With  inftant  death.     Patient  of  thirft  and  toil, 

Son  of  the  defert,  even  the  camel  feels, 

Shot  through  his  withered  heart,  the  fiery  blaft. 

In  the  mean  time  a  univerfal  filcnce  reigns  over 
the  whole  vaft  fcene.  None  of  the  chearful 
founds  of  nature  are  heard ;  neither  of  beaft, 
nor  of  bird,  nor  even  of  humming  infeft.  All 
is  ftill  as  night.  With  fuch  a  country  as  this, 
Mofes  threatens  the  people  of  Ifrael  on  their 
difobedience.  'The  heavejt  that  is  over  thy  head 
fhall  he  brafs^  and  the  earth  that  is  under  thee 
fid  all  be  iron.  The  Lord  jh  all  77iake  the  rain  of 
thy  land  powder  and  dufl.  From  heaven  fhall 
it  come  dowfi  upon  thee^  till  thou  be  dejiroyed^. 
There  is,  however,  an  appearance  in  thefe 

*  Deut.  xxviil,  23,  24^ 
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deferts,  taken  notice  of  by  Sir  John  Chardiri, 
which  is  rather  pifturefque.  A  fplendor  or 
vapour  is  fometimes  formed  by  the  repercuffion 
of  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  the  fand,  which 
feems  at  a  diftance  a  vaft  lake.  But  as  the 
thirfty  traveller  approaches  in  hopes  of  finding 
water,  it  retires  before  him,  or  totally  difap- 
pears*.  Q^Curtius  takes  notice  of  the  fame 
effect  in  one  of  the  marches  of  Alexander. 

Thus  we  fee  how  differently  Nature  works  up 
the  fame  modes  of  fcenery  ^  and  there  is  great 
amufement  in  bringing  thefe  feveral  fcenes  to- 
gether, and  in  following  her  fleps  through  all 
her  fimilar,  but  varied  operations. 

*  Sir  J.  Chardin's  MSS.  as  quoted  by  Harmer. 
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SECT.     VIII. 

AVING  fatisfied  our  curiofity  on  Salif-^ 
bury  Plain,  and  performed  the  due  rites 
at  Stonehenge  by  pacing  its  dimenfions,  and 
counting  the  ftones,  we  proceeded  to  Wilton. 
The  point  of  Salilbury  fpire,  juft  emerging 
from  the  horizon,  guided  us  acrofs  the  open 
country^  and  as  we  got  into  the  more  cul- 
tivated part,  we  turned  out  of  the  Salifbury 
road,  and  fell  down  into  Wilton,  which  lies 
in  a  vale  on  the  edge  of  the  plain.  We  can- 
not expeft  a  very  beautiful  fcene  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fuch  a  wafte.  Nature's  tran- 
fitions  are  generally  gradual.  The  true  pic- 
turefque  vale  is  rarely  found  in  any  country, 
but  a  mountainous  one.  Great  plenty  of 
wood  and  water  however  give  an  agreeable 
air  to  the  vale  of  Wilton. 

Wilton  was  once  the  capital  of  all  thi^ 
country,  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  But 
Salifbury  drawing  Old  Sarum  within  its  vor- 
tex, drew  Wilton  alfo.  At  prefent  this  vil- 
lage is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fplendid  pa- 
lace of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke, 

Wilton- 
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Wilton-houfe  was  formerly  an  Abbey ;  and 
felt  the  full  weight  of  the  inquifition  fet  on 
foot  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
ladies  of  Wilton-abbey  were  accufed  of  too 
great  an  intimacy  with  the  monks  of  a  neigh- 
bouring houfe.  Stories  of  this  kind  were 
liftened  to  at  the  time  of  the  diflblution  with 
great  attention ;  though  often  perhaps  void  of 
any  foundation.  Both  houfes  however  fell 
together  5  and  the  demefnes  of  Wilton  were 
given  to  the  Pembroke  family,  in  whofe  hands 
they  ftill  continue.  The  earl  of  that  day 
began  immediately  to  turn  the  abbey  into 
a  manfion :  but  the  plan  was  not  completed 
in  its  prefent  ftate  till  late  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  garden-front  by  Inigo  Jones 
is  admired  by  all  judges  of  architefture.  The 
portico  boafts  the  hand  of  Hans  Holbein. 
There  are  fome  things  however  yet  wanting 
to  give  the  houfe  an  air  of  magnificence.  The 
entrance  is  particularly  awkward  and  incum- 
bered *. 

As  the  morning  threatened  rain,  we  thought 
it  better  to  take  a  view  of  the  garden,  before 
we  entered  the  houfe:  it  occupies  the  centre 

*  Since  this  was  written,  it  has  been  altered. 
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of  a  wide  valley,  adorned  with  a  river.  This 
river  was  fafhioned,  by  the  conduftors  of  tafte 
in  the  laft  age,  into  an  immenfe  canal.  It  is 
now  changed  again  into  an  irregular  piece  of 
water.  But  thousih  its  banks  are  decorated 
with  rich  garden- fcencs,  it  ft  ill  retains  enough 
of  formality  to  fuggeft  the  old  idea.  It  forms, 
however,  the  grandeft  view  in  the  garden. 
Salifbury  church  comes  in  very  happily  as  an 
obje£l  at  the  bottom  of  it  -,  and  is  of  fufficient 
magnitude  to  fliew  that  it  was  not  conftrufted 
for  the  purpofe. 

Garden-fcenes  are  never  piBurefque.  They 
want  the  bold  roughnefs  of  nature.  A  prin- 
cipal beauty  in  our  gardens^  as  Mr.  Walpole 
juftly  obferves,  is  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  turf: 
but  in  a  piBure^  this  becom^es  a  dead  and  uni- 
form fpot  'y  incapable  of  light  and  fhade,  and 
muft  be  broken  infipidly  by  children,  dogs, 
and  other  unmeaning  figures;  —  that  is,  I 
fuppofe  Mr.  Walpole  means,  by  fuch  figures 
as  commonly  frequent  garden-fcenes,  which 
are  of  all  others  the  moft  unpifturefque.  And 
yet  I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Wilfon 
made  a  good  landfcape  even  of  this  fcene. 
He  took  it,  however,  from  that  end  which  is 
neareft  to  Salifbury,  where   he   got  a  rougher 
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fi/reground  than  he  could  find  in  the  garden. 
In  a  dijlance,  he  might  more  eafily  difguife  a 
garden-fcene, 

Oppofite  to  the  houfe,  the  river  Willy  enters 
the  canal.  It  is  a  river  only  of  fmall  dimen- 
fions,  but  over  it  is  thrown  a  magnificent  Pal- 
ladian  bridge. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  the  Palladian 
bridge  may  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  bom- 
baft  in  architefture.  It  is  like  exprefling  a 
plain  fefitiment  in  a  pompous  phrafe.  Merely 
to  pafs  a  trifling  ftream,  a  plank  v^ith  a  fimple 
rail  is  fufficient  3  and  in  ^pajioral  fcene,  it  is  all 
you  require.  In  fuch  a  fcene  as  this^  indeed,  a 
fimple  plank  would  be  cut  of  place.  You  are 
compofing  in  heroics.  But  a  certain  fpecies  of 
fimplicity  is  required  even  here ;  and  as  in  all 
literary  compojitions  turgid  exprefllons  offend, 
why  fhould  they  not  offend  in  every  mpde  of 
compofition  ?  Here  we  allow  a  handfomc 
bridge  is  neceffaiy.  But  why  more  than  a 
bridge  ?  What  have  pillars — walls — pediments 
— and  roofs  to  do  with  a  bridge  ?  A  bridge  in 
itfelf  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  artificial 
objects:  but  drefled  in  this  bombaft  ftyle,  it 
off'ends :  it  offends  at  leaff:  the  fimplicity  of  a 
piflurefque  eye.  If  you  want  a  cool,  airy 
-   N^  H  2  building 
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building  to  receive  the  refrefhment  of  a  fum*' 
mer  breeze,  as  it  paffes  over  the  lake,  ereft  one 
in  fome  proper  place,  and  if  it  be  well  dif- 
pofed,  nobody  can  take  offence.  But  let  it 
ftand  for  what  it  is.  Do  not  leave  people  in 
doubt  whether  it  is  a  houfe  or  a  bridge,  by 
uniting  modes  of  architecture,  which  are  in 
themfelves  dijlinSi  \  and  giving  one  the  or- 
naments that  belong  to  another.  From  thefe 
criticifms  we  except  fuch  bridges  as  are  fitu- 
ated,  like  the  Rialto  at  Venice,  which,  connect- 
ing the  parts  of  a  large  city,  may  be  allowed  to 
affume  a  correfpondent  air  of  grandeur;  and 
may  with  propriety  even  be  covered  with  a 
roof.  But  here  no  inch  accommodation  is 
neceffary  \  and  what  is  unnecelTary  is  always 
afFefted. 

From  the  Palladian  bridge  and  banks  of  the 
river,  the  ground  rifes  beautifully,  confifting 
of  a  hanging  lawn,  encompafled  with  wood^ 
which  is  broken  into  pleafmg  parts.  But  here, 
though  in  fight  of  the  Palladian  bridge,  we 
have  another  ornament  full  as  much  out  of 
flace  as  the  other  was  out  oi form. 

On  the  fummit  of  the  hill  is  ere6ted  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  with  Marcus  Aurelius  mounted 
on  horfeback  on  the  top  of  it. 

Now 
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Now  if  we  only  recoUeft  the  intention  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  we  fliall  fee  how  grotefquely 
fuch  a  fabric  is  erefted  here. 

When  a  Roman  general  triumphed,  it  was 
the  cuftom  to  raife  thefe  arches,  through  which 
the  proceffion  paffed  to  the  city;  and  they 
were  fometimes  conftrufted  and  adorned  in  a 
very  magnificent  manner,  and  left  as  memo- 
rials of  the  great  event  on  which  they  were  at 
firft  erefted.  All  this  was  noble,  and  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  intended  purpofe.  But 
we  have  here  a  triumphal  arch  fet  upon  the  top 
of  a  hill,  totally  unconnefted  with  any  thing 
near  it,  A  triumphal  arch  would  be  perhaps 
too  pompous  a  ftrufture  to  form  a  part  of  the 
approach  to  the  houfe ;  yet  in  that  capacity  it 
might  have  been  fuffered-,  it  might  have  had 
fome  analogy  at  leaft  to  its  fituation.  But  as 
it  now  ftands,  however  good  it  may  be  in 
itfelf,  it  is  certainly  an  abfurd  oftentatious 
ornament. 

The  rain  coming  on  obliged  us  to  leave  the 
reft  of  the  garden  unfeen,  and  drove  us  into 
the  houfe.  It  prevented  alfo  our  feeing  the 
ftables,  which  are  very  grand;  and  what  we 
ftill  regretted  more,  a  row  of  cedars  of  Liba-- 
non,  which  are  efteemed  the  fineft  ip  England, 

H  3  We 
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We  faw  them  afterwards  from  the  windows  of 
the  houfe,  but  probably  to  fome  difadvantage, 
as  they  did  not  anfwer  the  expeftations  we  had 
formed  of  them. 

The  grand  coUeftion  of  ftatues  in  Wilton- 
houfe  entitle  it  very  defervedly  to  the  attention 
of  every  traveller.  When  we  enter  the  great 
hall,  we  are  ftruck  with  the  profufion  of  them. 

At  the  firft  view  of  fuch  a  colleftion,  it  be- 
comes matter  of  wonder  how  Italy  can  be  fo 
inexhaufbible  a  fund  of  ancient  ftatues.  Be- 
fides  their  peopling  all  the  palaces  of  that  coun- 
try, there  is  not  a  cabinet  in  Europe  which  is 
not  more  or  lefs  inhabited  by  them.  All  come 
from  Italy.  Italy  has  been  fupplying  the  cu- 
rious with  antiques  for  many  centuries ;  and 
they  who  have  money  may  buy  antiques  in 
Italy  ftill. 

The  wonder  will,  in  fome  degree,  fubfide, 
when  we  confider  the  rage  for  fculpture  which 
poffefled  the  ancient  Romans.  Statues  were 
the  chief  ornaments  of  old  Rome,  and  had 
for  ages  been  coUefted  there  by  all  ranks  of 
people. 

The  conqueft  of  Greece  brought  them  firft 
into  repute.  As  they  became  more  admired ; 
praetors  and  proconfuls  made  them  every  where 
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the  objefts  of  rapine.  Not  only  Greece,  but 
the  i^gean  ides,  Afia,  and  Egypt,  were  pillaged. 
Statues,  bafs-reliefs,  bufts,  pillars,  every  thing 
that  could  be  fevered  from  the  buildings  to 
which  they  belonged,  were  fwept  away  to 
Rome.  Temples,  baths,  porticoes,  and  other 
public  places,  were  firft  adorned.  The  con-- 
quered  provinces  could  not  fupply  the  demand. 
Artijfts  were  called  from  Greece :  Parian  mar- 
ble was  imported ;  and  ftatues  were  erefted  to 
the  Gods,  and  heroes  of  Rome,  as  had  been, 
erected  before  to  thofe  of  Greece  : 

— Italufque,  paterque  Sabfnus 


Vitifator,  curvam  fervans  fub  imagine  falcem  | 
Saturnufque  fenex  ;  Janique  bifrontis  imago, 
Veftibulo  adftabant ;  aliique  ab  origine  reges, 
Martia  qui  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  pafli. 

The  rage  for  thefe  beautiful  ornaments  next 
feized  private  perfons.  Every  one  who  had  a 
confular,  or  a  praetorian  anceftor,  wifhed  to  fee 
him  erefted  in  brafs  or  marble,  till  at  length  it 
became  as  common  in  Rome  to  have  a  like- 
nefs  taken  by  a  ftatuary,  as  it  is  in  London  to 
have  one  taken  by  a  portrait  painter.  Artifts, 
no  doubt,  there  were,  of  all  kinds ;  and  prices 
adapted  to  every  rank.  The  mechanic,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  the  fenator,  might  fee  his  houfe 

H  4  adorned 
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adorned  with  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  his  family, 
all  fculptured  to  the  life  in  ftone.  Many  of 
thefe  ignoble  ftatues  might,  in  length  of  time, 
depofit  their  plebeian  forms,  and  vifit  foreign 
countries,  as  Scipios,  Caefars,  and  06lavias.  It 
is  not  every  connoifTeur  who  can  deteft  them 
by  their  garb. 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  we  may  eafily 
judge  what  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  antiques 
Rome,  and  its  colonies,  (for  the  rage  fpread 
over  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Italy,)  might 
produce.  Quantities,  no  doubt,  of  thefe  works 
are  ftill  laid  up  in  thofe  magazines  of  ruin  and 
rubbifti  which  Goths  and  other  barbai'ous  in- 
vaders have  heaped  upon  them. 

The  ftatues,  bufts,  and  bafs-reliefs,  which 
we  now  furvey,  were  chiefly  collected  by  the 
cardinals  Mazarin  and  Richlieu  ^  and  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  in  Charles  the  Firft's  time.  Addi- 
tions have  been  made  fmce.  Some,  I  have 
been  told,  were  prefented  by  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Tufcany,  to  whom  an  Earl  of  Pembroke  had 
fliewn  particular  civilities,  during  his  ftay  in 
England.  The  colleftion,  no  doubt,  is  very 
magnificent,  (one  of  the  firft,  perhaps,  in  Eu- 
rope, if  we  except  royal  and  claffic  ground,) 
and  many  of  its  contents  are  excellent  pieces  of 

art. 
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art.  In  general,  however,  they  may  be  claffed, 
as  Martial  clalTes  his  epigrams,  into  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  It  is  impoflible,  that  in  fo  nu- 
merous a  colle6lion  the  whole  can  be  valuable. 
In  many  of  thofe,  however,  which  are  indiffer- 
ent, fome  of  the  parts  may  be  good,  and  afford 
ufeful  ftudies. 

Among  the  bufts  which  ftruck  us  moft,  (on 
the  tranfient  view  we  were  able  to  give  them,) 
were  thofe  of  Miltiades — Hannibal — Pindar — 
Adrian — Cleopatra,  the  fifter  of  Alexander — 
>■■ — Lepidus —  Sophocles — -  Pompey — Nerva  — 
Labienus  Parthicus  — -  Semiramis  —  Marcellus 
the  younger— Metellus  imberbis — Diana-^Lu- 
can — Caracalla — Alcibiades— Cecrops — -Vitel- 
lius — and  Galba.  Pyrrhus.  of  Epire  is  parti- 
cularly fine.  The  air  of  this  buff  is  very  noble ; 
and  is  impreffed  with  the  whole  charafter  of 
the  hero.  A  colloffean  buft  too  of  Alexander 
the  Great  is  ftriking ;  but  the  head  feems  ra^ 
ther  too  long.  Probably  it  might  be  covered, 
though  I  do  not  recolleft  the  circumftance, 
with  a  Grecian  helmet.  If  fo,  the  head-.piece 
and  vifor,  connefted  without  a  joint,  when 
thrown  back,  would  make  the  head  too  long 
by  the  addition  of  the  length  of  the  face. 

Amon 
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Among  the  alto-relievos,  we  admired  two 
Cupids — Curtius — Saturn — fome  Boys  eating 
grapes — Ulyfles  in  the  cave  of  Calypfo — Sa- 
turn crowning  the  Arts — Cupid  fucking  Venus 
' — The  ftory  of  Clelia — Silenus  on  his  afs  — 
-—Galatea — Cupids  and  Boys — A  Boy  on  a 
fea-horfe  —  A  Viftory,  the  compofition  of 
which  is  very  good— -A  Prieftefs  facrificing, 
in  which  the  animals  are  particularly  fine — A 
Nuptial  Vafe,  both  the  form  and  fculpture  of 
which  are  elegant. 

Among  the  ftatues,  we  thought  the  beft 
were  —  A  fmall  Meleager  — An  Amazonian 
Queen,  lefs  than  the  life,  the  attitude  and  ex- 
prellion  of  which  are  both  excellent — A  dying 
Hercules :  part  of  this  group  is  good,  particu- 
larly the  expreffion  of  Pean  ;  but  the  principal 
figure,  though  in  miniature,  is  monftrous,  and 
the  charafter  is  unpleafmg — A  Colofi'ean  Her-. 
cules— Saturn  holding  a  Child — The  Father  of 
Julius  Caefar ;  the  attitude  of  this  figure  is  very 
noble  —  Mark  Anthony ;  the  attitude  of  this 
too  is  admirable — Venus  holding  a  Vafe;  this 
figure,  if  looked  at  on  the  fide  oppofite  the  vafe, 
is  pleafmg,  but  on  the  other  fide  it  is  awkward. 
. — A  Naiad,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  beau- 
tiful— 
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tiful — Apollo  in  the  Stone-hall;  the  body  is 
better  than  the  hands — Cleopatra  and  Csefarion 
are  efteemed;  we  did  not  fee  much  merit  in 
them.  There  is  at  leaft  no  feminine  beauty 
in  Cleopatra,  The  pillar  too  in  the  outward 
court  may  here  be  mentioned;  the  whole  of 
which  has  an  elegant  appearance,  and  the  ftatue 
is  beavTtiful. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  avoid  remarking  that  thefe 
antiques  might  poffibly  have  been  arranged  in 
a  more  judicious  manner.  The  apartments  of 
a  noble  houfe  fliould  not  fuffer  their  ornaments 
to  obtrudeyir^/;^^  upon  the  eye.  Each  apart- 
ment fliould  preferve  its  own  dignity ;  to  which 
the  ornamental  part  fhould  be  fubordinate.  In 
every  work  of  art,  and  indeed  of  nature  alfo,  it  is 
a  breach  of  the  moft  exprefs  pifturefque  canon, 
if  the  parts  engage  the  eye  more  than  the  whole. 
The  hall,  therefore,  the  fl:aircafe,  the  faloon, 
and  other  apartments,  might  be  adorned  with 
a  few  bufts  and  ftatues  \  but  to  receive  the 
whole  coUeftion,  perhaps  a  long  gallery  fliould 
have  been  profejfedly  built.  In  this  they  might 
have  been  arranged  in  profufion. 

In  conflirufting  fuch  a  gallery,  ^Httle  orna- 
ment  would   be    required.      Here  the  Jiatues 

would 
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would  be  the  objefts,  not  the  room.  To  them 
therefore  the  whole  fhould  be  fubordinate  :  they 
would  conftitute  the  whole. 

Two  things  in  fuch  a  gallery  fhould  chiefly 
be  confidered ;  the  colour  of  the  walls,  and  the 
diftribution  of  the  light.  If  the  walls  were 
ftained  with  a  darkifh  olive-tint,  they  would 
perhaps  fhew  the  ftatues  to  the  beft  advantage ; 
and  yet  a  lighter  tinge  might  probably  give 
them  more  foftnefs.  The  experiment  might 
eafdy  be  tried. 

With  regard  to  the  lights  it  fhould  be  high, 
but  not  vertical.  If  the  antiques  were  ranged 
on  one  fide  of  the  room,  the  light  might  be 
introduced  from  high  windows  on  the  other. 
Such  a  light  would  not  certainly  be  the  moft 
pifturefque,  as  each  figure,  at  leaft  when  ftu- 
died,  would  require  a  fide  light,  appropriated 
to  itfelf.  But  this  in  a  degree  might  be  ob- 
tained by  the  means  of  curtains. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  fuch  a  room  would 
depend  on  the  mode  of  arranging  the  antiques. 
The  bafs-reliefs  might  be  put  in  plain  fquare 
frames,  and  affixed  to  the  wall;  the  bufts 
might  ftand  on  brackets  between  them,  or  in 
recefles;    and  the  flatues    might   occupy  the 

front. 
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front.  Or  perhaps,  on  examining  the  whole 
colleftion  together,  fome  more  happy  arrange- 
ment might  be  formed. 

As  nobody  in  England  but  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke could  fit  up  fuch  a  gallery,  it  fhould  not 
perhaps  be  made  entirely  a  private  concern.  It 
would  be  generous  and  noble  to  lay  it  open  to 
artifts,  when  well  recommended;  and  to  let 
them  ftudy  in  it,  under  proper  reftriftions.  It 
would  bring  Italy,  as  much  as  could  be,  into 
England.  i 

But  ftatues  are  not  the  only  furniture  at 
Wilton  :  it  contains  many  very  valuable  pic- 
tures. 

Thofe  wq  admired  moft  were, 

A  Cattle-piece,  by  Rofa  of  Tivoli.  Few 
mailers  are  better  acquainted  with  compofition, 
colouring,  and  the  diftribution  of  light.  This 
pifture,  though  not  a  capital  one,  is  an  inftance 
of  his  fkill  in  all  thefe  refpefts. 

A  whole-length  of  the  firft  Lady  of  the 
fecond  Earl  Philip,  and  a  half-length  of  the 
Countefs  of  Caftlehaven :  both  thefe  are  by 
Vandyck,  and  both  are  excellent. 

Mrs.  Keliigrew  and  Mrs.  Morton,  by  Van- 
dyck :  the  latter  we  admired  very  much. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  James  Herbert,  by  Leiy. 

A  Carpet  and  Boar's-head,  by  Maltefe.  The 
compofition  is  a  ftrange  one,  but  the  picture  is 
well  painted. 

An  old  Woman  with  Fifli,  by  Snyders.  The 
fifh  are  mafterly,  but  the  compofition  is  dif- 
agreeable. 

An  old  Woman  reading,  by  Rembrant. 

Chrift  taken  from  the  Crofs,  by  Albert  Du- 
rer.  They  v^^ho  admire  the  works  of  the  old 
maflers,  v/ill  find  a  very  good  one  here. 

A  large  Fruit-piece,  with  Figures,  by  M. 
Angelo  delle  Battaglio.  It  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family,  that  M.  Angelo  kept  this  pifture  in  his 
poffeflion  as  a  favourite  piece  -,  and  that  Sir 
Robert.  Gere  bought  it  of  his  widow  for  three 
hundred  piftoles. 

Democritus,  by  Spagiiolet.  The  ft^^le  of 
painting  in  this  pifture  is  admirable  ^  but  the 
charafter  of  Democritus  is  bad. 

Four  Children,  by  Rubens.  For  compofition 
and  colouring  we  feldom  fee  a  more  pleafing 
pi6lure,  either  by  this  mafter,  or  any  other. 

The  Virgin  with  Chrift,  by  Cantarini.  The 
manner  is  indiftinft,  but  the  boy  is  a  beautiful 
figure. 

.    The 
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The  divifion  of  Chrift's  Garments,  by 
Carracci.  This  picture  is  well  painted,  but  the 
light  is  ill-managed. 

The  Princefs  Sophia,  habited  like  a  Shep- 
herdefs,  by  Huntorft. 

A  good  Virgin,  by  Carlo  Dolce. 

An  admirable  portrait  of  Titian,  by  himfelf. 

The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by  Janeiro. 
The  ftory  is  not  well  told  ^  but  the  figures  are 
beautifully  grouped. 

A  good  Schalken. 

An  old  Man  felling  Plumbs  to  Children, 
by  Francis  Hals.  This  is  a  happy  fubjeft  to 
fliew  pleafure  and  difappointment  in  young 
faces ;  and  the  painter  has  been  as  happy  in  his 
expreffion  of  them. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  I  remember  meeting 
with  a  pifture  of  Pietro  Tefta,  which  is  uncom- 
mon.    There  is  great  fpirit  in  it. 

But  the  capital  pifture  at  Wilton,  is  the  large 
family-piece  by  Vandyck.  Of  the  excellence 
of  this  pifture  we  are  told  many  ftories ;  that  it 
is  Vandyck's  mafcer-piece ;  that  it  is  celebrated 
through  Euroue  :  and  that  it  midit  have  been 
covered  with  gold,  as  a  price  to  obtain  it.  This 
latter  is  a  compliment  which  I  have  often  heard 
paid  in  great  houfes  to  favourite  pictures  ^  and 

as 
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as  the  king  of  France  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
richeft  man  in  Europe,  he  is  generally  intro- 
duced, on  thefe  occafions,  as  the  bidder.  For 
myfelf,  I  own  I  am  not  entirely  of  the  King  of 
France's  opinion.  I  have  examined  this  pic- 
ture, with  great  attention ;  and  reluftantly  own 
I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to  admire  it,  either  in 
the  whole^  or  in  its  parts,  Vandyck's  portrait 
of  King  Charles  I.  over  a  chimney  a  Hamp- 
ton Court  *,  which  confifts  only  of  a  fmglc 
figure,  I  freely  own  I  fhould  prefer  to  this, 
though  it  confifts  of  thirteen. 

Vandyck  feldom  appears  to  advantage  when 
he  has  feveral  Jigures  to  manage.  His  mafter 
Rubens  early  faw  this,  and  defired  him  to  re- 
linquifh  hiftory,  and  apply  to  portrait.  He 
did ;  but  here  he  is  again  engaged  in  hiftory ; 
that  is,  he  has  a  number  of  figures  at  full 
length  to  manage  in  one  large  piece,  which 
extends  to  twenty  feet  by  twelve.  The  compo- 
fition  of  fuch  a  work  required  more  ikill  than 
he  poflelTed. 

In  the  firft  place,  there  is  no  attempt  at 
defign.  Some  little  family-fcene  fhould  have 
been  introduced,  which  might  have  drawn  the 
figures  into  one  aBion.     Thus  Titian  reprefents 

*  I  believe  it  is  now  removed. 
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^he  Cornaro  family  joining  in  an  a6t  of  devo-' 
tion*.  Without  fomething  of  this  kind,  the 
figures  had  better  have  been  painted  in  fepa- 
rate  piSiures. 

Compojition  too  is  wanting  as  well  as  dejtgn. 
The  figures  are  ill -grouped,  and  produce  no  whole. 

The  colouring  too  is  glarings  Yellow,  red^ 
and  blue  are  the  fources,  when  properly  blended^ 
of  every  harmonious  tint ;  but  here  they  ftare 
Jn  raw  colours.  Every  gaudy  figure  ftands 
foremoft  to  catch  the  eye;  except  the  princi- 
pal figures,  which  are  attired  in  black.  The 
young  people  are  all  fo  richly  dreffed,  that  it 
feems  as  if  their  father  and  mother  had  ordered 
them  to  put  on  their  beft  clothes,  and  come 
down  to  be  painted :  and  that  the  painter  had 
drawn  them  fo  attired,  juft  as  he  faw  them, 
without  any  diftinftion  or  choice  of  drapery. 
To  deftroy  the  harmony  ftill  more,  a  large  el^ 
cutcheon  of  the  Pembroke  arms  hangs  in  one 
corner  of  the  pifture,  filled  with  fuch  a  profu- 
fion  of  red  and  yellow,  that  it  catches  the  eye 
at  once,  and  may  properly  be  called  one  of  the 
principal  figures. 

If  from  a  general  view  of  the  pifture,  we 
proceed  to  particulars^  I  fear  our  criticifms  muft 

•*  This  pidure  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
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be  equally  fevere.  Never  painter,  it  muft  be 
owned,  had  that  happy  art  which  Vandyck 
poflefled,  of  turning  earths  and  minerals  into 
flefh  and  blood.  Never  painter  had  that  happy 
art  of  compofmg  a  fmgle  figure  with  the  chafte 
fimplicity  of  nature,  and  without  afFeftation 
or  artifice  of  any  kind  -,  and  fome  of  the  figures 
in  this  piflure  are,  no  doubt,  compofed  in  this 
ftyle,  particularly  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Carnarvon.  But  the  figures  in  general,  when 
confidered  apart,  are  far  from  capital.  Some 
of  the  attitudes  are  forced :  you  look  in  vain 
for  Vandyck's  wonted  fimplicity.  But  what 
difgufls  us  moft,  is  a  want  of  harmony.  In  all 
piftures,  whether  the  faces  are  old  or  young,  the 
faj?2e  coloured  lights  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf, 
fhould  be  fpread  over  all — ^the  mellow  or  the 
bluilh  tinge,  arifing  from  the  fliate  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  whatever  it  is,  through  which  the  light 
is  thrown  upon  them  :  but  here  this  rule  is  fo 
far  from  being  obferved,  that  even  allowing 
the  variation  of  different  complexions,  the 
faces  of  all,  though  of  one  country,  belong  to 
different  climates.  A  yellow-faced  boy  parti- 
cularly, among  the  front  figures,  has  a  com- 
plexion, which  nothing  but  a  jaundice  or  an 
Indian  fun  could  have  given  him.      For  the 
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reft,  fome  of  the  carnations  are  very  beautiful ; 
particularly  the  hands  of  the  Countefs  of  Pem- 
broke. 

All  this  cenfure,  however^  muft  not  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Vandyck.  His  pencil  could 
never  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  violence  againft 
Nature.  I  have  been  affured*,  that  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  this  picture  was  retouched  by 
a  painter,  I  think,  of  the  name  of  Brompton. 
I  faw  it  before  that  time,  and  fome  years  after ; 
and  as  far  as  my  memory  ferves,  it  was  altered 
much  for  the  worfe.  This  may  account  for 
mofl  of  the  faults  that  may  be  found  with  the 
carnations. 

It  would  have  been  a  happy  thought  to  re- 
prefent  the  dead  children  by  little  cherubs  ho- 
vering in  the  air  5  if  the  picture  had  had  an  em- 
blematical 0,2^^.  In  ferious  portrait^  the  thought 
feems  rather  out  of  place. 

At  Wilton  houfe  the  accompliflied  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney  (whofe  beloved  fifter  was  married  to 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke)  wrote  his  Arcadia  5  a 
work  of  fuch  fancy,  that  although  not  accom- 
modated to  the  refinement  of  this  age,  it  was 
greatly  admired  in  the  laft,  and  went  rapidly 
though  eight  editions. 

*  By  the  late  Lord  Orford, 
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S  E  C  T^     IX. 

T^ROM  Wilton  we  returned  to  Saliibury^ 
and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Fonthill,  the 
feat  of  Mr.  Beckford.  The  road  conveyed  us 
through  lanes,  along  the  edge  of  the  plain^ 
About  Denton  the  ground  lay  beautifully ,  the 
hills  defcending  gently  on  each  fide. 

Fonthill  is  a  noble  houfe,  fituated  in  a  park^ 
which  contains  great  variety  <y±  ground*  It 
takes  its  name  from  a  woody  hill  and  fountain 
hard  by  it,  from  which  rifes  a  ftream  that  affifts; 
in  forming  an  artificial  river,  decorated  by  a 
very  fumptuous  bridge.  If  the  bridge  had 
been  more  fimple,  the  fcene  about  it  would 
have  been  more  pleafmg.  The  ground,  though 
artificially  formed^  fiopes  well  to  the  river  on 
each  fide,  and  beyond  the  bridge  opens  into  a 
fweet  retiring  valley^ 

Mr.  Beckford  feems  alfo  to  have  been  affi- 
duous  in  making  a  coUeftion  of  piftures  -,  and 
in  point  of  numbers,  he  has  fucceeded.  A  So- 
crates^ by  Salvator,  is  moft  efteemed.  But 
though  a  capital  pi6lure,  it  feems  ill-coloured, 
being  a  mere  yellowifli  clair  obfcure ;  nor  has 
Socrates  any  charafter.     I  muft  add,  however, 
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that  I  have,  oftener  than  once,  judged  falfely 
on  the  firft  fight  of  Salvator's  pi6lures,  which 
have  pleafed  me  more  on  a  fecond  view.  This, 
however,  is  certainly  a  fault.  We  expe6l  from 
a  good  pifture,  as  from  a  good  man,  a  favour- 
able impreflion  at  fight. 

But  if  there  be  few  good  piftures  at  Fonthill, 
there  is  abundance  of  fplendor  ;  not  without  a 
little  dafh  of  vanity  and  oftentation.  What  is 
wanting  in  tafte,  is  made  up  in  finery.  Never 
houfe  was  fo  bedecked  with  all  the  pride  of  up- 
holftery.  The  very  plate-glafs  in  one  room 
eoft  fifteen  hundred  pounds*, 


From  Fonthill  we  proceeded  through  Hen- 
don  to  Stourhead,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Hoare,  along 
downs  overlooking  an  extenfive  diftance  on 
the  left.  We  foon  came  in  fight  of  the  houle 
and  plantations,  adorned  with  towers  ftretch- 
ing  in  a  line  along  the  horizon.  The  planta- 
tions, which  feemed  to  ftand  on  a  flat,  ap* 
peared,  in  this  difliant  view,  very  regular,  and 

*  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  been  informed  that  Fonthill 
hath  been  much  improved  ;  particularly  that  a  cathedral  hath 
been  built  of  the  full  dimenfions  of  a  genuine  one.  As  Mr# 
Wyatt  was  the  architedl,  it  mull  be  a  noble  edifice ;  and  if  it  be 
properly  flationed,  it  mull  be  a  grand  decoration, 
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gave  us  but  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  place. 
The  myftery,  however,  of  this  apparently  un- 
pleafing  fituation,  v^as  unravelled  when  we 
came  upon  the  fpot. 

Mr.  Hoare  purchafed  Stourhead  about  forty 
years  ago,  of  Lord  Stourton,  who  takes  his 
title  from  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  neighs 
bourhood.  The  improved  grounds  confift  of 
three  parallel  vallies  y  all  of  them  clofed  at  one 
end  by  an  immenfe  terrace,  running  feveral 
miles  in  length,  with  little  deviation  either  to 
the  right  or  left.  This  was  the  horizontal 
ftretch  of  unpleafmg  ground,  which  we  faw  at 
a  diftance.  The  vallies  run  from  it  nearly  at 
right  angles;  and  were  entirely  fkreened  from 
the  eye,  as  we  approached. 

But  though  Mr.  Hoare  has  taken  all  the 
three  vallies,  confifting  of  feveral  miles  in  cir- 
cum.ference,  within  his  improvements,  he  has 
adorned  that  only  which  lies  neareft  his  houfe. 
The  other  two  are  planted  and  cut  into  rides  ^ 
but  the  wood  is  yet  young. 

The  houfe  is  built  on  an  elegant  delign  by 
Colin  Campbell,  the  architect  of  Wanftead- 
houfe  in  Efiex.  It  confifts  of  a  bafement ; 
one  grand  floor,  and  an  attic.  We  enter  a 
handfome  hall,  and  pafs  into  the  faloon,  which 
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is  a  noble  room,  fixty  feet  in  length.  On  each 
fide  of  thefe  rooms  range  the  apartments. 

Several  good  pi6lures  adorn  them.  Thofe 
we  admired  moft,  were 

•  Some  Market  peafants,  by  Gainfborough„ 
Both  the  figures  and  the  eiTeft  of  this  pifture 
are  pleafmg. 

The  Conference  between  Jacob  and  Efau, 
by  Rofa  of  Tivoli.  This  is  a  capital  pi6lure, 
and  abounds  with  amufement,  though  it  is 
neither  painted  in  the  mailer's  beft  manner^ 
nor  are  the  figures  well-grouped. 

A  fmall  landfcape,  by  Lucatelli. 

A  Holy  Family,  by  Caracci. 

A  landfcape,  by  Rembrandt.  The  back- 
ground and  Iky  are  dark ;  and  the  figures  fit- 
ting on  the  fore-ground,  and  feen  by  fire-light, 
have  a  good  efFe(5l. 

A  Baptift's  Head  in  a  Charger,  by  CarloDolci. 

A  good  copy  of  Reuben's  Boys  at  Wilton. 

Elifha  relloring  the  Widow's  Son,  by  Rem- 
brandt. This  is  efteemed  the  moll  capital  pic- 
ture of  the  colle6lion  -,  but  it  wants  a  whole^ 
and  the  prophet  a  character. 

From  the  houfe  we  went  to  view  the  im^ 
provements  around  it.    That  valley  near  which 
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the  houfe  ftands,  and  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  the  moft  adorned,  contains  a  very  noble 
fcene.  It  is  called  the  vally  of  Six-wells^  from 
fix  heads  of  the  river  Stour,  vv^hich  arife  here, 
and  v^hich  the  Stourton  family  take  for  their 
arms.  The  produce  of  thefe  fprings  is  coL 
lefted  into  a  grand  piece  of  water ;  in  which, 
and  the  improvements  on  its  banks,  confift  the 
beauties  of  the  fcene. 

In  the  common  round,  we  are  carried  firft 
to  the  lower  parts,  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  which  we  crofs  in  a  narrow  part,  by  a  fu- 
perb  wooden  bridge,  and  ftill  continuing  along 
the  water,  are  amufed  with  a  grotto,  which  has 
more  propriety  in  it,  than  thefe  places  com- 
monly have.  Here  arifes  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  Stour,  which  a  well-cut  river  God  (Deus 
ipfe  loci)  pours  from  his  urn. 

There  is  another  grotto  alfo  near  this,  in 
which  the  fprings  are  collefted  into  a  marble 
bath.  It  is  adorned  with  the  ftatue  of  a  lleep- 
ing  nymph,  under  whom  you  read  thefe  lines ; 

Nymph  of  the  gi'ot,  thefe  facred  ftreams  I  keep, 
And  to  the  murmur  of  thefe  waters  fleep. 
Ah  !   fpar  e  my  flumbers  ;   gently  tread  the  cave  j 
And  drink  in  filence ;  or  in  filence  lave. 

Leaving 
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Leaving  thefe  grottos,  we  afcend  the  higher 
grounds,  and  fo  proceed  from  one  ornamental 
building  to  another,  every  where  entertained 
with  different  views  of  the  lake,  and  its 
banks. 

One  of  thefe  buildings  is  very  beautiful.  It 
is  called  the  Pantheon,  as  it  is  built  on  fome- 
thing  like  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
Though  it  is  only  the  ornament  of  a  garden^  it 
is  ?ifplendid  edifice.  The  rotunda,  which  is  the 
grand  part  of  it,  is  lighted  from  the  top,  and  is 
thirty-fix  feet  in  diameter.  To  this  is  added  a 
portico,  and  an  apartment  on  each  fide.  The 
infide  of  the  rotunda  is  adorned  with  ftatues 
and  bas-relievos  \  and  in  the  centre  Hands  an 
excellent  Hercules,  by  Ryibrach. 

This  ftatue  was  the  work  of  emulation. 
Ryibrach  had  long  enjoyed  the  public  favour 
without  a  rival.  Schemaker  firft  arofe  as  a 
competitor ;  and  afterwards  Rubiliac,  both 
artifts  of  great  merit ;  the  latter  of  uncommon 
abilities.  Ryibrach,  piqued  at  feeing  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  public  divided,  executed  this  fta- 
tue as  a  proof  of  his  ikill.  He  compofed  it 
from  the  felefted  limbs  of  fix  or  feven  of  the 
heroes  of  Broughton's   amphitheatre ;  a  fcenc 
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of  diverfion,  at  that  time,  in  high  repute.  The 
brawny  arms  were  taken  from  that  chief  him- 
felf ;  the  cheft  from  the  coachman^  a  champion 
well  known  in  his  day  by  that  appellation ; 
and  the  legs  from  Ellis  the  painter,  who  took 
more  delight  in  Broughton's  amphitheatre, 
than  in  his  own  painting-room. 

Having  finifhed  our  circuit  round  the  gar- 
den, we  were  on  the  whole  much  pleafed. 
There  is  a  greatnefs  in  the  defign,  though  fome- 
times  a  littlenefs  in  the  execution.  The  build- 
ings, in  general,  are  good  ;  but  they  are  too  nu- 
merous and  too  fumptuous.  The  gilt-crofs  is  a 
very  difgufting  obje6l.  Indeed,  fimplicity  is  every 
where  too  much  wanting.  Many  of  the  open- 
ings alfo  are  forced  ;  and  the  banks  of  the  lake 
in  fome  places  formal  ^  the  paths  are  mere  zig- 
zags ',  the  going  off  the  water,  and  all  the  ma- 
nagement about  the  head  of  the  lake,  which  is 
always  a  bufmefs  difficult  to  manage,  is  awk- 
ward and  perplexed  5  and  as  to  the  grounds 
near  the  houfe,  they  are  ftill  in  the  old  ftyle  of 
avenues  and  villas.  We  faw  many  things  at 
the  fame  time  which  pleafed  us,  particularly 
the  line  of  the  lake^  in  general,  along  its  fliores  ; 
the  woody  fkreens  that  environed  it  5  and  the 
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tSt3:  of  fome  of  the  buildings  in  the  landfcape, 
ivbe/i  feen  fmgle^  efpecially  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon. On  the  whole,  we  fpent  an  agreeable 
fummer  evening  at  Stourhead,  and  found  more 
amufement  than  we  generally  find  in  places  fo 
highly  adorned. 

The  next  morning  we  vifited  the  more  dif- 
tant  parts  of  Mr.  Hoare's  improvements,  the 
other  two  vallies  and  the  terrace.  The  vallies 
will  be  more  beautiful,  as  the  woods  improve ; 
at  prefent  they  are  but  unfurnifhed  ^  and  yet  in 
their  naked  ftate  v/e  faw  more  clearly  the  pecu-^ 
liarity  of  the  ground.  Three  vallies,  thus  clofed 
by  an  imm.enfe  terrace,  is  a  Angular  produ6lion 
of  nature.  Some  parts  of  the  terrace  command 
a  moil  extenfive  diftance.  At  the  point  of  it, 
where  it  falls  into  the  lower  ground,  a  trian- 
gular tower  is  erefted  for  the  fake  of  the  view. 
Over  the  door  is  the  figure  of  King  Alfred, 
with  this  infcription: 
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In  Memory  of  Alfred  the  Great, 

Who,  on  this  fummit, 

Ereded  his  Standard 

Againfl  Danifh  Invaders. 

He  inftituted  Juries ; 

Eftabliihed  a  Militia ; 

Created  and  exerted  ' 

A  Naval  Force : 

A  Philofopher  and  a  Chriftian  ; 

The  Father  of  his  People  ; 

The  Founder 

Of  the  Englifli  Monarchy, 

J^nd  of  Liberty. 

From  the  tower  of  Alfred,  we  returned  to 
Stourhead,  after  a  ride  of  at  leafl  eight  miles 
through  the  different  parts  of  Mr,  Hoare's 
plantations. 
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SECT..     X. 

T^ROM  Stourhead  to  Froom,  we  paffed 
through  an  inclofed  country,  which  is 
barren  of  amufement.  On  our  right,  we  left 
Maiden-Bradley,  an  old  houfe  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerfet ;  and  went  a  few  miles 
out  of  our  road  to  fee  Longleat,  the  manfion  of 
Lord  Weymouth. 

Longleat  is  a  noble  old  fabric,  the  work- 
manfhip  of  John  Padua,  about  the  year  1567. 
This  architeft  was  much  elleemed  by  the  Pro- 
te£lor  Somerfet,  whofe  houfe  in  the  Strand  he 
built.  Sir  John  Thyn,  who  employed  him 
here,  was  one  of  the  Proteftor  s  principal  offi- 
cers. The  ftyle,  however,  of  Longleat  has 
more  a  caft  of  the  Gothic,  than  that  of  Somer- 
fet-Houfe,  which  makes  a  nearer  approach 
to  Grecian  architefture*.  Neither  pofTeffes 
enough  of  its  refpeflive  ftyle,  to  be  beautiful 
in  its  kind.  The  Gothic  ftyle  perhaps  at  beft 
is  but  ill  adapted  to  private  buildings.      We 

*  Somerfet-Houfe  in  the  Strand  is  now  pulled  down,  and  an 
expenlive  edifice  for  various  offices  ere6led  in  its  room. 
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chiefly  admire  it,  when  its  cluftered  pillars 
adorn  the  walls  of  fome  cathedral;  when  its 
pointed  ribs  fpread  along  the  roof  of  an  aifle  5 
or  when  the  tracery  of  a  window  occupies  the 
whole  end  of  a  choir.  Gothic  ornaments  in 
this  flyle  of  magnificence  lofe  their  littlenefs. 
They  are  not  confidered  as  parts^  but  are  loft 
in  one  vajl  whole ;  and  contribute  only  to  im- 
prefs  a  general  idea  of  richnefs. 

We  fometimes  indeed  fee  the  fmaller  appen-- 
dages  of  cathedrals  decorated  very  beautifully 
in  the  Gothic  ftyle;  as  the  chapter-houfe  at 
Salifbury,  and  that  moft  elegant  building  at 
Elv,  called  the  Parijh-church.  But  in  thefe 
buildings  the  proportions  chiefly  fill  the  eye : 
for  which  fuch  ornaments  are  contrived,  as 
have  a  good  effeft.  Ornaments  of  this  kind  I 
have  never  feen  ufed  in  any  private  hoiife  of 
Gothic  conftruftion.  Nor  indeed  are  they 
proper.  As  they  are  only  found  in  facred 
buildings,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  eftcemed 
a  mode  of  profanenefs,  to  adopt  them  in  pri- 
vate ftruftures.  This  idea,  indeed,  the  Gothic 
architefts  themfelves  feem  to  have  had,  by  never 
ufing  them  but  in  churches. 

On  the  whole,  the  Grecian  architefture 
feems  much  better  adapted  to  a  private  dv/ell- 
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ing-houfe,  than  the  Gothic.  It  has  a  better 
ajfortment^  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  of  proper  orna- 
ments, and  proportions  for  all  its  purpofes. 
The  Gothic  ornaments  might  drefs  up  a  hall 
or  a  faloon ;  but  they  could  do  little  more  :  we 
fhould  find  it  difficult  to  decorate  the  flat  roof 
of  an  apartment  with  them,  or  a  pafTage,  or  a 
flair-cafe. 

Nor  are  the  conveniencies^  which  the  Grecian 
architefture  beftows  on  private  buildings^  lefs 
confiderable,  than  the  beauty  of  its  decoratioyis. 
The  Gothic  palace  is  an  incumbered  pile.  We 
are  amufed  with  looking  into  thefe  manfions  of 
antiquity,  as  objefts  of  curiofity^  but  fhould 
never  think  of  comparing  them  in  point  of 
convenience  with  the  great  houfes  of  modern 
tafte,  in  which  the  hall  and  the  faloon  fill  the 
eye  on  our  entrance;  are  noble  refervoirs  for 
air ;  and  grand  antichambers  to  the  feveral 
rooms  of  ftate  that  divide  on  each  hand  fi^om 
them. 

Longleat  has  nothing  of  the  Grecian  gran- 
deur to  recommend  it.  It  i's  a  large  fquare 
building,  with  a  court  in  the  middle ;  which  is 
intended  to  enlighten  the  inner  chambers. 
The  whole  is  certainly  a  grand  pile ;  but  it  has 
little  beauty,  and  I  fliould  fuppofe  lefs  conve- 
nience. 
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iiience.  It  is  at  prefent  however  exc^eedihgly 
in  difhabille,  and  the  furniture  feems  to  be  the 
relics  of  the  lafl  century.  The  family  of  the 
Thynnes  cover  the  w^alls  in  great  profufion. 
We  rarely  fee  fo  numerous  a  colle6lion  of  por- 
traits without  one  that  is  able  to  fix  the  eye. 

Be  the  infide  of  the  houfe  and  its  contents 
however  what  they  may,  when  we  view  it 
feated,  as  it  is,  in  the  centre  of  a  noble  park, 
which  flopes  down  to  it  in  all  direftions,  itfelf 
a  grand  objeft,  evidently  the  capital  of  thefe 
wide  domains,  it  has  certainly  a  very  princely 
appearance. 

Somewhere  among  the  woods  of  this  rrtan- 
fion,  was  firft  naturalized  the  Weymouth-pine. 
This  fpecies  of  pine  is  among  the  moft  formal 
of  its  brotherhood  3  and  yet  the  planter  muft 
confider  it,  in  point  of  variety,  as  an  acquifition. 
The  patriarch-pine,  Mr.  Walpole  tells  us,  ftill 
exifts,  but  we  did  not  fee  it. 
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SECT.     XL 


TpROM  Longleat  we  purfued  our  road 
through  Froom  to  Wells ;  The  firft  part 
of  our  journey  prefented  nothing  very  inte-^ 
refting.  As  we  approached  Mendip-hills,  the 
road  divides  ;  one  branch  leading  over  thofe 
high  grounds,  the  other  under  them.  We 
chofe  the  latter,  which  afforded  us,  on  the  right, 
thofe  hills  for  a  back-ground ;  and  on  the  left, 
an  extenfive  diftance,  in  which  Glaftonbury- 
tor,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  moft  confpicuous  fea- 
ture. 

Our  approach  to  Wells,  from  the  natural 
and  incidental  beauties  of  the  fcene,  was  un- 
commonly pifturefque.  It  was  a  hazy  even- 
ing ;  and  the  fun,  declining  low,  was  hid  be- 
hind a  deep  purple  cloud,  which  covered  half 
the  hemifphere,  but  did  not  reach  the  weftern 
horizon.  Its  lower  fkirts  were  gilt  with  daz- 
zling fplendor,  which  fpread  downwards,  not 
in  diverging  rays,  but  in  one  uniform  ruddy 
glow  \    and  uniting  at  the  bottom  with  the 
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miftinefs  of  the  air,  formed  a  rich,  yet  modeft 
tint,  with  which  Durcote-hill,  proje6ting  boldly 
on  the  left,  the  towers  of  Wells  beyond  it,  and 
all  the  objefts  of  the  diftance,  were  tinged ; 
while  the  foreground,  feen  againft  fo  bright  a 
piece  of  fcenery,  was  overfpread  with  the 
darkeft  fliades  of  evening.  The  whole  toge- 
ther invited  the  pencil,  without  foliciting  the 
imagination.  But  it  was  a  tranfitory  fcene„ 
As  we  flood  gazing  at  it,  the  fun  funk  below 
the  cloud,  and  being  ftripped  of  all  its  fplendor 
by  the  hazinefs  of  the  atmofphere,  fell,  like  a 
ball  of  fire,  into  the  horizon  5  and  the  whole 
radiant  vifion  faded  away. 

Wells  is  a  pleafant  town,  and  agreeably  fitu- 
ated.  The  cathedral  is  a  beautiful  pile,  not- 
withftanding  it  is  of  Saxon  archite6lure.  The 
front  is  exceedingly  rich,-,  and  yet  the  parts  are 
large.  In  the  towers,  the  upper  ftories  are 
plain,  and  make  a  good  contraft  with  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  lower.  But  this  circumftance  ap- 
pears to  moil  advantage  when  the  towers  are 
feen  in  profile ;  in  front  there  is  too  much  or- 
nament. In  the  infide  the  Saxon  heavinefs 
prevails  more.  The  choir-part  is  in  better 
tafte ;  and  the  retiring  pillars  of  the  chapel  be- 
yond 
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yond  the  communion-table,  produce  an  un^ 
ufual  and  very  pleafing  efFefl,  like  that  at  Sa-» 
lilbury.  The  chapter-houfe  is  an  elegant  ofta- 
gon,  fupported  by  a  fmgle  pillar.  One  of  the 
paridi  churches  alfo  at  Wells  is  adorned  with 
a  very  handfome  Gothic  tower,  and  is  itfelf  a 
beautiful  pile. 

Near  Wells  is  a  famous  cavern,  called  Okey- 
hole.  It  lies  under  Mendip-hills,  which  in 
this  place  form  a  beautiful  recefs,  adorned  with 
rock  and  v/ood.  A  recefs  of  this  kind  appears 
of  little  value  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
mountainous  countries ;  but  in  the  fouth  of 
England  it  is  a  novel  fcene.  As  to  the  cavern 
itfelf,  it  runs  about  three  hundred  yards  under 
ground,  dividing  into  three  large  apartments. 
But  no  cavern  that  I  know,  except  that  at 
Caftleton  in  Derbyfhire*,  is  worth  vifiting  in 
a  pifturefque  light.  Caverns,  in  general,  are 
mere  holes,  and  have  no  connexion  with  the 
ground  about  them.  That  at  Caftleton  has  a 
grand  entrance,  and  the  rocky  fcenery,  with 
which  it  is  hung,  forms  a  moil  magnificent 
approach.     But  in  the  cavern  here,  there  is  no 

*  See  an   account  of  it  in  Mr.   G.'s  Northern   Tour,  vol.  ii» 
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grandeur  of  this  kind ;  fo  that  it  contributes 
little  to  the  beauty  of  the  recefs  in  which  it  lies. 
From  Okey-hole  we  returned  to  Wells ;  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Glaftonbury;  the 
ruins  of  which  had  highly  raifed  our  expe6l- 
ation. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XII. 

'T^HE  ground  on  which  the  abbey  of  Glaf- 
tonbury  Hands,  is  higher  than  the  neigh- 
bouring diftrift,  which  is  a  perfe6l  flat ;  info- 
much,  that  tradition  fays,  it  was  formerly  co- 
vered with  the  fea.  If  that  was  the  cafe,  the 
ground  which  the  abbey  occupies,  if  not  an 
ifland,  was  at  Icaft  a  peninfula.  To  this  day  it 
bears  the  name  of  the  IJle  of  Avelon  y  and  the 
meadows  around  it  feem  plainly  to  have  been 
wafhed  and  relinquifhed  by  the  fea. 

The  abbey  of  Glaflonbury,  therefore,  does 
not  enjoy  that  choice  fituation  which  the  ge- 
nerality of  religious  houfes  pofTefs.  Original 
foundations^  like  this,  were  generally  fixed  by 
accidental  caufes.  An  efcape  from  a  {hip wreck ; 
a  battle  >  a  murder  ;  the  fcene  of  fome  prince's 
death ;  with  a  variety  of  other  circumftances, 
have  commonly  determined  their  fite ;  fo  that 
if  they  enjoy  a  good  fituation,  it  feems  to  be 
accidental.  Thofe  religious  houfes  whofe  fitu- 
ation we  particularly  admire,  I  fhould  conjec- 
ture,  have   been   chiefly  colonies,    or   off'-fets 
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from  the  great  religious  ho^afes.     In  thefe  there 
might  be  a  choice  of  Jit  nation. 

The  event  which  fettled  the  lituation  of  this 
abbey,  is  firmly  attefted,  on  the  proof  of 
Romifh  legends.  When  Jofeph  of  Arema- 
thea  came  to  preach  the  Gofpel  in  Britain, 
as  it  is  afferted  he  did,  he  landed  on  the 
Ifle  of  Avelon;  and  fixing  his  ftaff  in  the 
ground,  (a  dry  tliorn-faplin,  which  h^d  been 
his  companion  through  all  the  countries  he  had 
paffed,)  fell  afleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  found, 
to  his  great  furprife,  that  his  ftafr  had  taken 
root,  and  was  covered  with  white  bloffoms. 
From  this  miracle,  however,  he  drew  a  very 
natural  conelufion,  that  as  the  ufe  of  his  ftaff 
was  thus  taken  from  him,  it  was  ordained  that 
he  fhould  fix  his  abode  in  this  place.  Here, 
therefore,  he  built  a  chapel,  which,  by  the  piety 
of  fucceeding  times,  increafed  into  this  magni- 
ficent foundation. 

Of  this  immenfe  fabric  nothing  now  remxains, 
but  a  part  of  the  great  churchy  St,  Jofeplos 
chapel^  an  old  gate-way^  part  of  the  abbofs 
lodge ^  and  the  kitchen. 

Of  the  great  churchy  the  fouth  fide  is  nearly 
entire ;  fome  part  of  the  eaft  end  rem.ains  ^  a 
little  of  the  crofs  ifle^  and  a  remnant  of  the  tower; 
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all  of  the  pureft  and  moft  elegant  Gothic* 
The  north  fide  was  lately  taken  down,  and  the 
materials  were  applied  to  build  a  meeting- 
houfe.  From  this  defalcation,  however,  the 
ruin,  as  a  pifturefque  objeft,  feems  to  have 
fufFered  little.  In  correfpondent  parts,  if  one 
only  be  taken  away,  or  confiderably  fractured, 
it  may  poffibly  be  an  advantage.  But  we 
greatly  regret  the  lofs  of  the  weft  end,  which 
was  taken  down  to  build  a  town-hall.  Still 
more  we  regret  the  lofs  of  the  tower  ^  as  the 
eye  wants  fome  elevated  part  to  give  an  apex 
to  the  whole.  Befides,  in  that  part  of  the 
tower  which  remains,  there  is  rather  a  for- 
mality. Two  limilar  points,  which  have  been 
the  flioulders  of  a  Gothic  arch,  arife  in  equal 
jdimenlions,  and  do  not  eafily  fall  into  a  pic- 
turefque  form. 

St.  Jofeplos  chapel^  v/hich  ftands  near  the 
weft  end  of  the  great  church,  is  almoft  entire. 
The  roof  indeed  is  gone  -,  but  the  walls  have 
fuffered  little  dilapidation.  This  chapel  was 
probably  more  ancient  than  the  church,  as  it 
has  evidently  a  mixture  in  it  of  Saxon  archi- 
tefture  -,  but  the  ftyle  is  very  pure  in  its  kind  ^ 
and  the  whole  is  rich  and  beautiful.  It  is  no 
little  addition  to  its  beauty,  that  ivy  is  fpread 
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about  over  the  walls,  in  fuch  juft  proportion,  as 
to  adorn  without  defacing  them. 

On  the  fouth-weft  of  St.  Jofeph*s  chapel, 
ftands  the  Gate  of  Jir angers^  which  feems  to 
have  been  a  heavy  building,  void  of  elegance 
and  beauty.  Not  far  from  the  Gate  of  ftrangers, 
and  conne6led  with  it  in  defign,  are  (hewn  the 
foundations  of  the  Linguift's  lodge :  but  no 
part  of  it,  unlefs  it  be  a  poftern,  is  now  left. 
This  was  a  very  neceffary  part  of  an  endow- 
ment, which  was  vifited  by  ftrangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Abbofs  lodge  has  been  a  large  building. 
It  ranges  parallel  with  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
church  ;  and  was  nearly  entire  within  the  me- 
mory of  man.  It  was  a  fuit  of  feven  apart- 
ments on  a  floor ;  but  very  little  of  it  is  now 
left.  In  the  year  17 14  it  was  taken  down  to 
anfwer  fome  purpofe  of  economy,  though  it 
feems  never  to  have  been  a  ftru6lure  of  any 
beauty. 

Hard  by  the  Abbot's  lodge  ftands  the  Kitchen, 
which  is  to  this  day  very  entire,  and  is  both  a 
curious  remnant  of  antiquity,  and  a  noble  mo- 
nument of  monkifti  hofpitality.  It  is  a  fquare 
building,  calculated  to  laft  for  ages.  Its  walls 
are  four  feet  thick,  and  yet  ftrengthened  with 
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mafly  buttrefTes.     They   have,   indeed,  an  im- 
menfe  roof  to  fupport,  which  is  ftill  in  excel- 
lent repair.     It   is   conftrufted  of  ftone,  and 
feems  to  be  a  work  of  very  curious  mafonry, 
running  up  in  the  form  of  an  o6lagonal  pyra- 
mid, and  finifhed  at  the  top  in  a  double  cupola. 
The  under  part  of  this  cupola  received  the  fmoke, 
in  channels  along  the  infide  of  the  roof ;  and 
the  upper   part   contained  a  bell,   which  firft 
called  the  fociety  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  the 
neighbouring  poor  to  alms.     The  infide  of  the 
Kitchen  is  an  oftagon  y  four  chimnies  taking 
off  the  corners  of  the  fquare.    It  has  two  doors, 
and  meafures  twenty-two  feet  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  a   hundred   and   feventy   from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.     In  this  Kitchen,  it  is  re- 
corded, that  twelve   oxen  were   dreffed  gene- 
rally every  week,  befides  a  proportional  quan- 
tity of  other  vi6tuals. 

Thefe  are  all  the  vifible  remains  of  this  great 
houfe.  Foundations  are  traced  far  and  wide, 
where,  it  is  conje6lured,  the  cloifters  ran ;  the 
monks  cells ,  the  fchools  -,  the  dormitories ; 
halls ;  and  other  offices.  The  whole  together  has 
been  an  amazing  combination  of  various  build- 
ings. It  had  the  appearance  indeed  of  a  confider- 
^ble  town,  containing  perhaps  the  largeft  fo- 
ciety 
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ciety  under  one  government,  and  the  moft  ex- 
tenlive  foundation  that  ever  appeared  in  Eng- 
land in  any  form.     Its  fraternity  is  faid  to  have 
confided  of  five  hundred   eftablifhed   monks, 
befides  nearly  as  many  retainers  on  the  abbey. 
Above  four   hundred   children  were  not  only 
educated  in  it,  but  entirely  maintained.     Stran- 
gers from  all  parts  of  Europe  v^ere  liberally  re- 
ceived 3   claffed  according  to  their  fex  and  na« 
tion ;  and  might  confider  the  hofpitable  roof, 
under  vi^hich  they  lodged,  as  their  own.     Five 
hundred  travellers,  with  their  horfes,  (though 
they  generally,  I  Ihould  fuppofe,  travelled  on 
foot,)  have  been  lodged  at  once  v/ithin  its  walls. 
While  the  poor  from  every  fide  of  the  country 
waited  the  ringing  of  the  alms-bell  -,  when  they 
flocked  in  crowds,  young  and  old,  to  the  gate 
of  the  monaftery,  where   they   received,  eveiy 
morning,  a  plentiful  provifionfor  themfelves  and 
their  families  :  all  this  appears  great  and  noble. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  v/e  confider  five 
hundred    perfons,    bred  vip  in    indolence,   and 
loft  to  the  commonwealth  ;  when  we  confider 
that  thefe   houfes  were  the  great  nurferies  of 
fiiperftition,  bigotry,  and  ignorance ;  the  ftews 
of  iloth,  ftupidity,  and  perhaps  intemperance ; 
when  we  confider,  that  tlie  education  received 
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in  them  had  not  the  leaft  tinfture  of  ufeful 
learning,  good  manners,  or  true  religion,  but 
tended  rather  to  vilify  and  difgrace  the  human 
mind  -,  when  we  confider  that  the  pilgrims  and 
ftrangers  who  reforted  thither,  were  idle  vaga- 
bonds, w^ho  got  nothing  abroad  that  was  equi- 
valent to  the  occupations  they  left  at  home  \ 
and  when  we  confider,  laftly,  that  indifcrimi- 
nate  alms-giving  is  not  real  charity,  but  an 
avocation  from  labour  and  induftry,  checking 
every  idea  of  exertion,  and  filling  the  mind 
with  abject  notions,  we  are  led  to  acquiefce  in 
the  fate  of  thefe  great  foundations,  and  view 
their  ruins,  not  only  with  a  pifturefque  eye, 
but  v/ith  moral  and  religious  fatisfaftion. 

This  great  houfe  pofleiTed  the  ampleft  reve- 
nues of  any  religious  houfe  in  England.  Its 
ancient  domains  are  fuppofed  now  to  yield  not 
lefs  than  an  annual  income  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  I  have  heard  them  calcu- 
lated at  much  more. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  abbey  fbands  the  T'orr^ 
which  is  by  much  the  higheft  land  in  the 
illand  of  Avelon,  and  had  been  our  land-mark 
through  an  approach  of  many  leagues.  The 
fummit  of  this  hill  is  decorated  with  a  ruin, 
which  has  its  effeft,  though  in  itfelf  it  poilefTes 
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no  beauty.  It  is  a  ftrufture  of  ambiguous  in- 
tention. One  tradition  fuppofes  it  to  have 
been  a  fea-mark,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 
Another  makes  it  an  oratory.  To  the  abbot 
it  certainly  belonged. 

Here  the  holy  man,  when  Satan  led  him 
aiide,  might  fome  times  afcend,  and  looking 
round  him,  might  fee  all  the  country  his  own  ; 
houfes  and  villages  filled  with  his  vaffals ;  mea- 
dows covered  with  innumerable  flocks  and 
herds  to  fupport  the  ftrength  of  his  table  -, 
rivers  and  woods  abounding  with  fiifh  and 
game  to  furnifh  its  delicacies ;  fields  waving 
with  corn  to  fill  his  granaries  and  his  cellars ; 
and,  among  other  fources  of  luxury,  no  fewer 
than  feven  ample  parks,  well  ftocked  with  ve- 
nifon.  Here  was  a  glorious  view  indeed  !  His 
heart  might  dilate,  as  the  vifion  expanded :  and 
if  he  were  not  well  upon  his  guard,  he  might 
eafily  have  miftaken  an  earthly  reverie  for  holy 
joy  and  religious  gratitude. 

Near  the  bottom  of  this  hill  are  found  great 
quantities  of  that  fpecies  of  petrefaftion  which 
refembles  a  coiled  ferpent  ^  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  an  Ammoris  horn. 

The  ruins   of  Glaftonbuiy-abbey  occupy  a 
piece  of  ground,  about   a  mile  in   circumfe- 
rence 
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rence,  which  has  no  peculiar  beauty,  but  might 
be  improved  into  a  very  grand  fcene,  if  it  were 
judicioully  planted,  and  laid  out  with  juft  fo 
much  art,  as  to  difcover  the  ruins  to  the  beft 
advantage.  But  fuch  fchemes  of  improvement 
are  calculated  only  for  pofterity.  A  young 
plantation  would  ill  accord  with  fuch  antique 
accompaniments.  The  oak  would  require  at 
leaft  a  century's  growth,  before  its  mofs-grown 
limbs  could  be  congenial  with  the  ruins  it 
adorned. 

I  fhould  ill  deferve  the  favours  I  met  with 
from  the  learned  antiquarian,  who  has  the  care 
of  thefe  ruins,  though  he  occupies  only  the 
humble  craft  of  a  flioemaker,  if  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  do  fome  juftice  to  his  zeal  and  piety. 
No  pifturefque  eye  could  more  admire  thefe 
venerable  remains  for  their  beauty,  than  he  did 
for  their  fanftity.  Every  ftone  was  the  obje6t 
of  his  devotion.  But  above  all  the  appendages 
of  Glaftonbury,  he  reverenced  moft  the  famous 
thorn  which  fprang  from  St.  Jofeph's  ftafF,  and 
bloffoms  at  Chriftmas.  On  this  occafion  he 
gave  us  the  following  relation. 

It  was  at  that  time,  he  faid,  when  the  King 
refolved  to  alter  the  common  courfe  of  the 
year,  that  he  firft  felt  diftrefs  for  the  honour  of 
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the  houfe  of  Glaftonbury.  If  the  time  of 
Chriftmas  were  changed,  who  could  tell  how 
the  credit  of  this  miraculous  plant  might  be  af- 
fefted  ?  In  ftiort,  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Jewifli 
feer,  he  ventured  to  expoftulate  with  the  King 
upon  the  fubjefl  5  and  informed  his  Majefty, 
in  a  letter,  of  the  difgrace  that  might  poffibly 
enfue,  if  he  perfiiled  in  his  defign  of  altering 
the  natural  courfe  of  the  year.  But  though  his 
confcience  urged  him  upon  this  bold  aftion,  he 
could  not  but  own  the  flefli  trembled.  He  had 
not  the  leaft  doubt,  he  faid,  but  the  King  would 
immediately  fend  down  an  order  to  have  him 
hanged.  He  pointed  to  the  fpot  where  the 
laft  abbot  of  Glaftonbury  v^as  executed  for  not 
furrendering  his  abbey;  and  he  gave  us  to 
underftand,  there  were  men  now  alive  who 
could  fafFer  death,  in  a  good  caufe,  with  equal 
fortitude.  His  zeal,  however,  was  not  put  to 
this  fevere  trial.  The  King  was  more  merciful 
than  he  expe6ted  -,  for  though  his  Majefty  did 
not  follow  his  advice,  it  never  appeared  that 
he  took  the  leaft  offence  at  the  freedom  of  his 
letter. 

The  death  of  the  laft  abbot  of  Glaftonbury 
is  nideed  a  mournful  tale,  as  it  is  reprefented 
by   the  writers   of  thofe   times,  and  v/as  cal- 
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culated    to    make  a  lafting  impreffion  on  the 
country. 

This  abbot  is  faid  to  have  been  a  pious  and 
good  man  5  careful  of  his  charge,  kind  to  the 
poor,  and  exemplary   in  his    conduft.    He   is 
particularly  mentioned  as  a  man  of  great  tem- 
perance j   vv^hich,  in  a  cloifter,   was  not,  per- 
haps, at  that  day,  the  reigning  virtue.     What 
was  ftill  as  uncommon,  he  was  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  not  only  took  great  care  of  the  edu- 
cation of  thofe  young  men,  who  were  brought 
up  in  his  houfe,    but  v/as  at  the  expence  of 
maiuLaining   feveral   of  them    at   the   univer- 
fities.     He  was   now   very   old,  and  very  in- 
firm ;  and  having  paffed  all  his  life  in  his  mo- 
naftery,  knew  little  more  of  the  world  than  he 
had  feen  within  its  walls. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  good  abbot  to  live 
in  the  tyrannical  days  of  Henry  VIIL,andatthat 
period  when  the  fuppreffion  of  monafteries  was 
his  favourite  objeft.  Henry  had  applied  to  many 
of  the  abbots,  and  by  threats  and  promifes  had 
engaged  feveral  of  them  to  furrender  their 
trufts.  But  the  abbot  of  Glaftonbury,  attached 
to 'his  houfe,  and  connefted  with  his  fra- 
ternity, refufed  to  furrender.  He  was  confci- 
ous  of  his  own  innocence  3  and  thought  guilt 
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only  had  to  fear  from  the  inquifition  that  Was 
abroad.  But  Henry,  whofe  haughty  and  im- 
perious fpirit,  unufed  to  control,  foared  above 
the  trifling  diitinftions  between  innocence  and 
guih,  was  highly  incenfed  ;  and  determined  to 
make  an  example  of  the  abbot  of  Glaftonbury 
to  terrify  others.  An  order  firfl:  came  down 
for  him  to  appear  forthwith  before  the  council. 
The  difficulties  of  taking  fo  fong  a  journey, 
appeared  great  to  an  old  man,  who  had  feldom 
travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  his  monaftery. 
But  as  there  was  no  redrefs,  he  got  into  an 
eafy  horfe-litter,  and  fet  out.  In  his  mode  of 
travelling,  we  fee  the  flate  and  dignity,  which 
certainly  required  fome  correftion,  of  the  great 
eccleliajftics  of  that  age.  His  retinue,  it  is  faid, 
confifted  of  not  fewer  than  an  hundred  and 
fifty  horfemen. 

The  King's  fending  for  him,  however,  was 
a  mere  pretext.  The  real  purpofe  was  to  pre- 
vent his  fecreting  his  efFe6ls  ^  as  it  was  never 
intended  that  he  fhould  return.  Proper  per- 
fons,  therefore,  were  commiffioned  to  fearch  his 
apartments  in  his  abfence,  and  fecure  the  wealth 
of  the  monaftery.  His  fteward,  in  the  mean- 
time, who  was  a  gentleman  of  the  degree  of  a 
Kni ght,  was  corrupted  to  make  what  difcoveries  he 
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could.  It  was  an  eafy  matter  in  thofe  days  to 
procure  evidence,  where  it  was  already  deter- 
mined to  convift.  In  one  of  the  abbot's  cabi- 
nets fome  ftriftures  upon  the  divorce  were 
either  found,  or  pretended  to  be  found.  No- 
thing elfe  could  be  obtained  againft  him. 

During  this  interval,  the  abbot,  who  knew 
nothing  of  thefe  proceedings,  waited  on  the/  * 
council.  He  was  treated  refpeftfully ;  and  in-- 
formed,  that  the  King  would  not  force  .any 
man  to  do  what  he  wifhed  him  to  do  freely. 
However,  as  his  Majefty  intended  to  receive, 
his  final  determination  on  the  fpot,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  return.  • 

Being  thus  difmiffed,  the  abbot  thought  all 
was  now  over,  and  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  end  his  days  peaceably  in  his  beloved  mo-: 
naftery.  ,  . 

He  was  now  nearly;at  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney, having  arrived  at  Wells,  which  is  within, 
five  miles  of  Glaftonbury,  when  he  was  in- 
formed, that  a  county-court  (of  what  kind  is 
not  fpecified)  was  convened  there  on  that  day, 
to  which  he,  as  abbot  of  Glaftonbury,  was 
fummoned.  He  went  into  the  court-room  ac- 
cordingly; and  as  his  ftation  required,  was  going 
to  take  his  place  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  among 
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the  principal  gentry  of  the  country;  when  the 
crier  called  him  to  the  bar,  where  he  was  ac- 
cufed  of  high  treafon. 

The  old  man,  who  had  not  the  leaft  con- 
ception of  the  affair,  was  utterly  aftoniftied; 
and  turning  to  his  fteward,  who  flood  near 
him,  afked,  if  he  knew  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  That  traitor,  whifpering 
in  his  ear,  wiflied  him  not  to  be  caft  down, 
for  he  knew  the  meaning  of  it  was  only  to 
terrify  him  into  a  compliance.  Though  the 
court,  therefore,  on  the  evidence  of  the  paper 
taken  out  of  his  cabinet,  found  him  guilty  of 
high  treafon,  he  had  ftill  no  idea  of  what  was 
intended*  From  the  court  he  was  conveyed  to 
his  litter,  and  conduced  to  Glaftonbury ;  ftill 
in  fufpence  how  all  this  would  end. 

When  he  arrived  under  the  walls  of  his 
abbey,  the  litter  was  ordered  to  ftop  >  and  an 
officer  riding  up  to  him,  bad  him  prepare  for 
inftant  death.  A  prieft,  at  the  fame  time,  pre^ 
fented  himfelf  to  take  his  confeffion. 

The  poor  old  abbot,  utterly  confounded  at 
the  fuddennefs  of  the  thing,  was  quite  unman- 
ned. He  begged  with  tears,  and  for  God's 
fake,  they  would  allow  him  fome  little  time 
for  recoUeftion.      But   his    tears   were  vain. 

Might 
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Might  he  not  then  juft  enter  his  monaftery ; 
take  leave  of  his  friends ;  and  recommend  him- 
felf  to  their  prayers  ?  All  was  to  no  purpofe. 
He  was  dragged  out  of  his  litter,  and  laid  upon 
a  hurdle,  to  which  a  horfe  being  yoked,  he 
was  drawn  along  the  ground  to  the  Torr, 
and  there,  to  make  the  triumph  complete,  was 
hung  up,  in  his  monk's  habit,  and  in  fight  of 
his  monaftery.  It  was  a  triumph,  however, 
that  was  attended  with  the  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions of  the  whole  country,  which  had  long 
confidered  this  pious  man,  as  a  friend,  bene- 
faftor,  and  father. 

How  far  this  fhocking  ftory,  in  all  its  cir- 
eumftances  of  ftrange  precipitancy,  and  wanton 
cruelty,  may  be  depended  on,  confidering  the 
hands  through  which  it  is  conveyed,  may  be 
matter  of  doubt :  thus  much,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  pi6lure  here  given  of  the  royal 
favage  of  thofe  days  be  not  an  exa6l  portrait^  it 
bears  evidently  a  ftriking  refemblanee. 
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SECT.     XIIL 

llTAVING  given  a  laft  look  at  the  piftu- 
refque  ruins  of  Glaftonbury,  we  left  them 
lA^ith  regret.  That  pure  ftyle  of  Gothic,  in 
which  this  grand  houfe  was  compofed,  it  is 
probable,  gave  the  key-ftone  in  architefture  to 
all  the  churches  in  this  neighbourhood^  for  it 
is  certain  a  better  tafte  prevails  among  them, 
^s  far  as  we  obferved,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England  through  which  we  had  travelled. 

Fr6m  Glaftonbury  we  took  the  road  to 
Bridgewater,  and  pafTed  through  a  very  fine 
Country. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Piper'^s  Inn,  we 
mounted  a  grand  natural  terrace,  called  the 
heights  of  Pontic. 

On  the  right  we  had  the  whole  range  of 
Mendip  hills,  which,  though  inconfiderable  in 
themfelves,  made  fome  figure  in  this  view^ 
with  pleafant  favannahs  ftretching  among  them» 
Beyond  the  hills  appeared  the  fea,  and  the 
ifland  of  Steep-holms.  The  nearer  grounds- 
between  this  diftance  and  the  eye,  were  filled 

with 
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witli  ample  woods,  which  ranged,  not  in  patches 
here  and  there  difperfed,  but  in  one  extended 
furface  of  tufted  foilage  -,  for  we  faw  little  more 
from  the  heights  on  which  we  flood,  than  the 
varied  tops  of  the  woods  beneath  us.  The 
whole  country,  I  believe,  is  a  fcene  of  culti- 
vation;  and  the  woods  little  more,  in  faft,  than 
hedge-rows.  But  one  row  fucceeding  another, 
the  intermediate  fpaces  are  concealed,  together 
with  all  the  regularity  of  that  mode  of  plant- 
ing ;  and  the  whole  appears,  in  the  diftance,  as 
Dne  vaft  bed  of  foliage. 

On  the  left  we  had  the  fame  kind  of  coun- 
try ;  only  the  hills  on  this  fide  of  Pontic  are 
much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Mendip  on  the  other. 
Among  the  favannahs  on  this  fide,  fhoot  the 
extenfive  plains  of  Sedgmore,  which  ftretch 
far  and  wide  before  the  eye.  Here  the  unfor- 
tunate Monmouth  tried  his  caufe  with  his 
uncle  James ;  and  all  the  country  was  afterwards 
the  fcene  of  thofe  a6ls  of  brutality,  which  Kirk 
and  Jefferies  committed,  and  which  are  ftill 
remembered  with  horror  and  deteftation. 

This  vaft  diftance,  which  we  furveyed  froni 
the  heights  of  Pontic,  not  only  filled  the  eye 
with  its  grandeur  as  a  whole,  but  was  every 
where  interfperfed  with  amufmg  objefts,  which 
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adorned  its  feveral  divifions.  In  one  part 
Lord  Chatham's  obeliflc  pointed  out  the  do- 
mains of  Pynfent.  In  another  part  we  were 
told,  the  rich  fcenes  before  us  were  the  woods 
of  Sir  Charles  Tint.  The  tall  fpire  which 
arofe  on  the  right  belonged  to  the  great 
church  at  Bridgewater ;  and  the  feveral  little 
fpots  of  water,  glittering  under  the  fun-beams, 
were  reaches  of  the  river  Parret, 

Inlaying,  as  with  molton-glafs,  the  vale, 
That  fpread  beyond  the  fight. 

At  the  diftance  at  which  we  flood,  we  could 

not  well  unite  all  thefe  bright  fpots  of  the  river 

into  a  winding  courfe^    but  the  imagination 

ealily  traced  the  union  • 

The  diftances,  indeed,  from  the  heights  of 

Pontic,  are  both  grand  and  pifturefque;  pic- 

turefque,  when  thus  reduced  into  parts  -,  though 

in   their    immenfity  greatly  too    extenfive   for 

painting.    The  whole  fcene  was  a  tranflation  of 

a  pafTage  in  Virgil,  bringing  before  our  eyes, 

-. — ^Mare  velivolum,  terrafque  jacentes, 


Liittoraque,  et  latos  populos.- 


We  have  the  fame  view  elfewhere : 


'From  the  mountain's  ridge, 


O'er  tufted  tops  of  intervening  vv^oods. 
Regions  on  regions  blended  in  the  clouds. 


I  can- 
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I  cannot  forbear  contrafting  this  grand  view 
with  a  few  bold  ftrokes  of  diftance,  which 
Mofes  gives  us,  when  he  tells  us,  "  he  went 
up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  to  the  top  of 
Pifgah;  from  whence  the  Lord  fliewed  him 
all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan,  and  all 
''  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nafleh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah,  unto  the 
utmoft  fea;  and  on  the  fouth  the  plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jerico  unto  Zoar." 
On  Mr.  Hoare^s  terrace  we  had  feen  the 
fpot  where  Alfred  the  Great  muftered  his  feat- 
tered  troops  to  oppofe  the  Danes.  The  coun- 
try near  Bridgewater  affords  a  fcene,  where, 
on  another  occafion,  he  appeared  in  a  different 
charafter.  , 

Where  the  Thone  and  the  Parret  join  their 
waters,  they  form  between  them  a  piece  of 
ground,  containing  about  two  acres,  which  is 
called  the  Ifle  of  Athelney.  In  Saxon  times 
it  was  not  only  furrounded  with  water^  but 
with  woods  and  marfhes  to  a  great  extent,  and 
was  in  every  part  of  very  difficult  accefs.  Here 
the  gallant  Alfred  retired  in  his  diftreffes,  when 
he  fled  before  the  Danes,  after  the  battle  of 
Wilton,  At  firft  he  confidered  it  only  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  and  fuflained  himfelf  by  fhoot- 
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ing  the  wild  deer  with  his  arrows.  But  by- 
degrees  getting  together  a  few  of  his  friends,  he 
fortified  the  ifland,  and  particularly  the  only 
avenue  that  led  to  it.  From  hence  he  often 
made  fuccefsful  inroads  upon  the  Danifh  quar- 
ters ;  and  retreating  among  the  marfhes,  eluded 
purfuit.  From  hence  too,^in  the  habit  of  a 
minftrel,  he  made  that  celebrated  excurfion  to 
their  camp,  in  which,  under  the  pretence  of 
amufmg  them  with  his  fongs  and  bujffooneries, 
he  took  an  exaft  furvey  of  their  fituation.  He 
then  laid  his  meafures  fo  judicToufly,  and  fell 
upon  them  with  fo  much  well-dire6ted  fury, 
that  he  entirely  broke  their  power  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign.  In  after-times,  when 
fuccefs  had  crowned  his  enterprizes,  he  founded 
a  monaftery  in  the  ifland,  in  memory  of  the 
proteftion  it  had  once  afforded  him.  But  its 
fite,  which  had  nothing  to  recommend  it,  ex- 
cept this  perfonal  circumflance,  was  in  all  re- 
fpefts  fo  inconvenient,  that  it  never  fiourifhed, 
though  it  exifted  till  the  times  of  the  diiYor 
lution. 
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SECT.     XIV. 

npHERE  is  very  little  in  Bridgewater,  which 
was  our  next  ftage,  worth  a  traveller's 
attention.  Its  great  boaft  is  the  celebrated 
Blake,  one  of  Cromweirs  admirals,  who  was 
born  in  this  town,  and  reprefented  it  in  feveral 
parliaments.  - 

The  name  of  Blake  can  hardly  occur  to  an 
Englifhman  without  fuggefting  refpeft.  If 
ever  any  man  was  a  lover  of  bis  country^  with- 
out being  a6luated  by  party ^  or  any  other  Jinifier 
motive^  it  was  Blake.  Whether  in  a  divided 
commonwealth,  one  fide  or  the  other  fhould  be 
cordially  chofen  by  every  citizen,  is  a  nice  quef- 
tion.  Some  of  the  ancient  moralifts  have  held 
the  affirmative.  But  a  man  may  fee  fuch 
errors  on  both  fides,  as  may  render  a  choice 
difficult.  This  feems  to  have  been  Blake's 
cafe.  The  glory  of  his  country  therefore  was 
the  only  part  he  efpoufed.  He  fought,  indeed, 
under  Cromwell ;  but  it  was  merely,  he  would 
fay,  to  aggrajidize  Old  England,  He  often  dif- 
liked  the  protestor's  politics.     With  the  death 
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of  Charles  he  was  particularly  difpleafed ;  and 
was  heard  to  mutter,  that  to  have  faved  the 
King's  life,  he  would  freely  have  ventured  his 
own.  But  ftill  he  fought  on;  took  an  im- 
menfe  treafure  from  the  Portuguefe ;  beat  the 
Dutch  in  two  or  three  defperate  engagements ; 
burnt  the  Dey  of  Tunis's  fleet;  awed  the  pira- 
tical States ;  and,  above  all,  deftroyed  the  Spa- 
nifh  plate -fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz, 
which  was  thought  a  piece  of  the  moft  gallant 
feamanfliip  that  ever  was  performed.  Some 
things  in  the  mean  time  happened  at  home 
which  he  did  not  like,  particularly  Cromwell's 
treatment  of  the  Parliament:  but  he  fl:ill  fought 
on  ;  and  would  fay  to  his  captains,  //  is  not  for 
us  to  mind  jlate  matters^  but  to  keep  foreigners 
from  fooling  us.  What  is  Angular  in  this  com- 
mander is,  that  all  his  knowledge  in  maritime 
affairs  was  acquired  after  he  was  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  had  the  theory  of  his  profeffion,  as 
it  were,  by  intuition;  and  crowded  as  many 
gallant  aftions  into  nine  or  ten  years,  as  might 
have  immortalized  as  many  commanders.  One 
perfonal  Angularity  is  recorded,  which  gives 
us  a  fort  of  portrait  of  him.  When  his  choler 
was  raifed,  and  he  was  bent  on  fome  defperate 
undertaking,  it  was  his  cuftom  to  twirl  his  whif- 
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kers  with  his  fore-finger.  Whenever  that  fign 
appeared,  thofe  about  him  well  knew  fomething 
dreadful  was  in  agitation. 

Such  ^  peculiarity,  however,  could  not  eafily 
be  made  intelligible  in  a  pifture  ^  and  therefore 
it  is  more  proper  for  hijtory  than  reprefentation. 
And  yet  I  can  conceive  a  portrait  of  Blake,  in 
this  attitude,  if  well  managed,  to  have  a  good 
effeft.  His  fleet  might  lie  in  the  ofRng  ready 
to  fail.  At  a  diftance  might  fliand  a  caft:le, 
which  he  meant  to  attack,  firing  at  his  fleet, 
and  involved  in  fmoke.  Blake,  with  a  few  of 
his  officers  around  him,  might  fl:and  on  the 
fore-ground,  occupying  the  principal  part  of 
the  pi6lure ;  and  ready  to  embark  in  a  boat, 
which  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  fl:rand. 
Blake  himfelf  might  be  reprefented  in  the  atti- 
tude above  defcribed,  throwing  a  dreadful  look 
at  the  caftle  -,  but  this  dreadful  look  mufl:  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  mafter,  or  it  will  infallibly 
become  grotefque  and  caricature.  After  all, 
though  this  difpofition  might  make  a  good 
pi6lure,  I  know  not  that  it  would  be  intelli- 
gible enough  to  make  a  good  portrait. 

All  this  coafl:,  between  Bridgewater  and 
Briftol,  is  low,  and  fubjefl,  in  many  parts, 
to  overflowing  tides.     In  the  memorable  fliorm 

of 
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of  November  1703,  it  was  a  melancholy  fcene. 
The  fea  broke  over  it  with  great  outrage,  and 
did  furprifmg  damage.  In  many  places,  as 
you  travel  through  it,  you  fee  marks  fet  up  by 
the  country  people,  to  fhow  how  far  the  fea 
poured  in  at  that  time.  But,  indeed,  every 
part  of  the  Briftol  channel  is  fubjeft  to  very 
high  tides  at  all  times.  In  Bridgewater-river 
it  often  rifes  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and 
comes  forward  in  fuch  rapid  fwells,  that  it  has 
been  known  fometimes  to  overfet  fhips.  It 
affefts  the  river  at  Briftol  alfo,  and  all  the  rivers 
on  the  coaft  -,  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  on 
the  oppofite  coaft  likewife. 
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SEC  T.     XV, 

^S  we  left  Bridge  water,  we  drew  nearer  the 
fea.  In  our  way  we  paffed  Sir  Charles 
Tynte's  plantation,  which  we  had  before  feen 
as  parts  of  a  diftance.  They  appeared  now 
ftretching  to  a  great  extent  along  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  and  beautifully  interfperfed  with  lawns. 
They  were  adorned  with  too  many  buildings, 
which  would,  however,  have  had  a  better  effect, 
if  they  had  not  been  painted  white.  A  feat  or 
fmall  building,  painted  white,  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  a  view :  but  when  thefe  white  fpots 
are  multiplied,  the  diftinftion  of  their  colour 
detaches  them  from  the  other  objefts  of  the 
fcene,  with  which  they  ought  to  combine  :  they 
diftraft  the  eye,  and  become  feparate  fpots, 
inftead  of  parts  of  a  whole. 


.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  Charles  Tynte's 

lies   Enmore-caftle,  the  feat  of  Lord  Egmont. 

It  is  a  new  building,    in  the  form  of  an  old 

caftle.     A  dry  ditch  furrounds  it,  which  you 

pafs 
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pafs  by  a  draw-bridge.  This  carries  you  into 
a  fquare  court,  the  four  fides  of  which  are 
occupied  by  the  apartments.  It  is  called  whim- 
fical ;  and,  no  doubt,  there  is  fomething  whim- 
fical  in  the  idea  of  a  man  s  inclofmg  himfelf, 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  in  a  fortrefs 
that  would  have  fuited  the  times  of  King  Ste- 
phen. But  if  we  can  diveft  ourfelves  of  this 
idea,  Enmore-caftle  feems  to  be  a  comfortable 
dwelling,  in  which  there  is  contrivance  and 
Convenience.  The  fituation  of  the  ftables 
feems  the  moft  whimfical.  You  enter  them 
through  a  fubterraneous  pafTage,  on  the  right 
of  the  great  gate.  There  was  no  occafion  to 
carry  the  idea  fo  far  as  to  lock  up  the  horfes 
within  the  caftle.  If  the  ftables  had  been 
placed  at  fome  convenient  diftance,  nobody, 
who  fhould  even  examine  the  caftle  under  its 
antique  idea,  would  obferve  the  impropriety  > 
while  the  inconvenience,  as  they  are  placed 
at  prefent,  is  evident  to  every  one  who  fees 
them. 

But  if  the  houfe  be  well  contrived  within, 
it  is  certainly  no  pi6lurefque  objedl  without. 
The  towers,  which  occupy  the  corners  and 
middle  of  the  curtains,  are  all  of  equal 
height,   which  gives  the  whole  an  unpleafing 

appear- 
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appearance.  If  the  tower  at  the  entrance  had 
been  more  elevated,  with  a  watch-houfe  at  the 
top,  in  the  manner  of  fome  old  caftles,  the 
regularity  might  ftill  have  been  obferved  -,  and 
the  perfpeftive  in  every  point,  except  exaftly 
in  the  front,  would  have  given  the  whole  a 
more  pleafing  form. 

But  even  with  this  addition,  Enmore-caftle 
would  be,  in  a  pifturefque  light,  only  a 
very  indifferent  copy  of  its  original.  The 
old  baronial  caftle,  in  its  ancient  ftate,  even 
before  it  had  received  from  time  the  beau- 
ties of  ruin,  was  certainly  a  more  pleafing 
objeft  than  we  have  in  this  imitation  of  it. 
The  form  of  Enmore  is  facrificed  to  conveni- 
ence. To  make  the  apartments  regular  within, 
the  walls  are  regular  without.  Whereas  our 
anceftors  had  no  idea  of  uniformity.  If  one 
tower  was  fquare  and  low,  the  other,  perhaps, 
would  be  round  and  lofty.  The  curtain  too 
was  irregular,  following  the  declivity  or  pro- 
jeftion  of  the  hill  on  which  it  flood.  It  was 
adorned  alfo  with  watch-towers,  here  and  there, 
at  unequal  diftances.  Nor  were  the  windows 
more  regular,  either  in  form  or  fituation,  than 
the  internal  parts  of  the  caftle,  which  they  en- 
lightened.    Some  jutting  corner  of  a  detached 

hill 
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iiill  was  alfo  probably  fortified  with  a  proje6l-' 
ing  tower.  A  large  butterefs  or  two  perhaps 
propped  the  wall,  in  fome  part,  where  the  at-- 
tack  of  an  enemy  had  made  it  weak :  while  the 
keep,  rifing  above  the  caftle,  formed  generally 
a  grand  apex  to  the  whole.  Amidft  all  this 
mafs  of  irregularity,  the  lines  would  be  broken, 
the  light  often  beautifully  received,  and  vari- 
ous points  of  view  prefented,  fome  of  which 
would  be  exceedingly  pi£turefque.  Whereas 
Enmore-caftle,  feen  in  every  point  of  view,  pre- 
fents  a  face  of  imvaried  famenefs.  Even  taken 
in  perfpeftive,  it  affords  no  variety.  We  fee 
three  fimilar  towers,  with  two  fimilar  curtains 
between  them,  on  one  fide ;  and  three  fimilar 
towers,  with  two  fimilar  curtains  between 
them,  on  the  other.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
as  it  obtains  no  particular  co?ivenie72ce  from  its 
caftle-form,  and  evidently  no  particular  beauty, 
it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  as  well  if  the 
noble  founder  had  built,  like  other  people^  on 
a  modern  plan. 
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SECT.     XVL 

"IT'ROM  Enmore-caftle  we  afcended  Quantoc- 
hills.  Our  views  from  the  heights  of  Pon- 
tic were  chiefly  inland-,  but  from  the  high 
grounds  here,  as  we  now  approached  the  fea, 
we  were  entertained  with  beautiful  coafl-views, 
which  make  a  very  agreeable  fpecies  of  land- 
fcape* 

The  firft  fcene  of  this  kind  was  compofed 
of  Bridgewater-bay,  and  the  land  around  it. 
We  faw  indeed  the  two  iflands  of  Flat-holms 
and  Steep-holms,  and  the  Welfh  coafl  beyond 
them  5  but  they  were  wrapped  in  the  ambiguity 
of  a  hazy  atmofphere,  which  was  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  view.  Hazinefs  has  often  a 
good  efFefl  in  a  piflurefque  fcene.  The  variety 
of  objefts,  fhapes,  and  hues  which  compofe  an 
extenfive  landfcape,  though  inharmonious  in 
themfelves,  may  be  harmonioufly  united  by  one 
general  tinge  fpread  over  them.  But  here  the 
land  bore  fb  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  water, 
that  as  we  could  not  have  a  pi£lure^  and  ex- 
pelled only  amufementy  we  wilhed  for  more  dif- 
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tin6lnefs.  We  had  it  foon ;  for  before  we 
left  our  ftation,  a  light  breeze  arifing  from  the 
weft  fwept  away  the  vapours :  the  diftant 
roaft  became  diftinft,  and  many  a  little  white 
fail  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  channel, 
which  had  been  loft  before  in  obfcurity. 

The  g&ing  off  oi  mifts  and  fogs  is  among  the 
moft  beautiful  circumftances  belonging  to  them. 
While  the  obfcurity  is  only  partially  clearing 
away,  it  often  occafions  a  pleafmg  contraft  be- 
tween the  formed  2ind  unformed  parts  of  a  land- 
fcape ;  and  like  cleaning  a  dirty  pifture,  pleafes 
the  eye  with  feeing  one  part  after  another 
emerge  into  brightnefs.  It  has  its  effeft  alfo^, 
when  it  goes  off"  more  fuddenly. 


The  exhibition  we  juft  had  of  the  fog  s  leav* 
ing  the  Welfti  coaft,  was  a  pleafng  one;  but 
where  there  is  a  coincidence  of  grand  oh- 
jeSis  U7ider  fiich  circiimftaiices^  the  exhibition  is 
ohtn  fu{?li?ne.  One  of  the  grandeft  I  remember 
to  have  met  with  was  prefented  at  the  late 
fiege  of  Gibraltar*. 

It  was  near  day-break  on  the  1 2th  of  April 
1781,  when  a  meflage  was  brought  from  the 

"     '     •  *  See  Drinkwater's  Journal* 
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fignaUhoiife  at  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  that  the 
long  expefted  fleet,  under  Admiral  Darby,  was 
in  fight.  Innumerable  mafts  were  jull  dif- 
cerned  from  that  lofty  fituation ;  but  could  not 
be  feen  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  caftle,  being 
obfcured  by  a  thick  fog,  which  had  fet  in  from 
the  weft,  and  totally  overfpread  the  opening  of 
the  ftraits.  In  this  uncertainty  the  garrifon 
remained  fome  time  ^  while  the  fleet,  invefted 
in  obfcurity,  moved  flowly  towards  the  caftle. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  fun  becoming  powerful, 
the  fog  rofe  like  the  curtain  of  a  vaft  theatre^ 
and  difcovered  at  once  the  whole  fleet,  full  and 
diftinft  before  the  eye.  The  convoy,  confift- 
ing  of  near  a  hundred  vefTels,  were  in  a  com- 
pa6l  body,  led  on  by  twenty-eight  fail  of  the 
line,  and  a  number  of  tenders  and  other  fmaller 
velTels.  A  gentle  wind  juft  filled  their  fails,  and 
brought  them  forward  with  a  flow  and  folemn 
motion.  Had  all  this  grand  exhibition  been 
prefented  gradually^  the  fublimity  of  it  would 
have  been  injured  by  the  acquaintance  the  eye 
.'^ould  have  made  with  it,  during  its  approach  5 
but  the  appearance  of  it  in  all  its  greatnefs  at 
once,  before  the  eye  had  examined  the  detail, 
had  a  wonderful  effe6t, 
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To  this  account  of  a  grand  efFe6l  from  the 
clearing  away  of  a  fog,  I  fhall  fubjoin  another, 
which,  though  of  the  horrid  kind,  is  grand 
and  fublime  in  the  higheft  degree.  It  is  taken 
from  Captain  Meares's  voyage  from  China  to 
the  northern  latitudes  of  America.  That  navi- 
gator, having  gained  the  inhofpitable  coaft  he 
was  in  purfuit  of,  was  failing  among  unknown 
bays  and  gulphs,  when  he  was  fuddenly  im- 
merfed  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that  the  feamen  could 
not  even  difcern  an  objeft  from  one  end  of  the 
fliip  to  the  other.  Night  too  came  on,  which 
rendered  every  thing  ftill  more  difmal.  While 
the  unhappy  crew  were  ruminating  on  the  va- 
riety of  diftrefles  that  furrounded  them,  about 
midnight  they  were  alarmed  with  the  found  of 
waves  burfting  and  dafhing  among  rocks,  with- 
in a  little  diftance  of  the  head  of  the  fhip.  In- 
ftantly  turning  the  helm,  they  tacked  about. 
But  they  had  failed  only  a  fhort  way  in  this 
new  direftion,  when  they  were  terrified  with 
the  fame  dreadful  notes  a  fecond  time.  They 
altered  their  courfe  again  :  but  the  fame  tre- 
mendous found  again  recurred.  At  length  day 
came  on  ;  but  the  fog  continuing  as  intenfe  as 
before,  they  could  fee  nothing.  All  they  knew 
was,    that  they  were  furrounded  by  rocks  on 
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every  fide ;  but  how  to  efcape  they  had  no 
idea.  Oace,  during  a  momentary  interruption 
of  the  fog,  they  got  a  glimpfe  of  the  fummit 
of  an  immenfe  cUff,  covered  with  fnow,  tower- 
ing over  the  maft.  But  the  fog  inftantly  fhut 
it  in.  A  more  dreadful  fituation  cannot  eafily 
be  conceived.  They  had  fteered  in  every  di« 
reftion,  but  always  found  they  were  land^ 
locked;  and  though  they  were  continually 
clofe  to  the  Ihore,  on  founding  they  could  find 
no  bottom.  Their  anchors  therefore  were  of  no 
ufe.  Four  days  they  continued  in  this  dreadful 
fufpence,  tacking  from  fide  to  fide :  on  the  5th 
the  fog  cleared  away,  and  they  had  a  view  at 
once  of  the  terrors  that  furrounded  them. 
They  had,  by  fome  ftrange  accident,  found 
their  way  into  a  bay,  invironed  on  all  fides 
with  precipices  of  immenfe  height,  covered 
with  fnow,  and  falling  down  to  the  water,  in 
lofty  rocks,  which  were  every  where  perpendi- 
cular, except  in  fome  parts  where  the  conftant 
beating  of  the  furge  had  hollowed  them  into 
caverns.  The  found  they  heard  was  from  the 
waters  fwelling  and  rufhing  into  thefe  caverns, 
which  abforbing  them,  drove  them  out  again 
with  great  fury  againft  the  rocks  at  their 
mouths,  dafhing  them  into  foam  with  a  tre- 
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mendous  found.  Captain  Meares  now  per- 
ceived the  paffage,  through  which  he  had  been 
driven  into  this  fcene  of  horrors,  and  made  his 
efcape. 


On  reading  fuch  accounts  as  thefe  in  a  pic- 
turefque  light,  one  can  hardly  avoid  making  a 
few  remarks  on  the  grand  effefts  which  may 
often  be  produced  by,  what  may  be  called,  the 
fcenery  of  vapour.  Nothing  offers  fo  extenfive 
a  field  to  the  fancy  in  invented  fcenes  ;  nothing 
fubjefts  even  the  compojitions  of  nature  fo  much 
to  the  control  and  improvement  of  art.  It 
admits  the  painter  to  a  participation  with  the 
poet  in  the  ufe  of  the  machinery  of  unce^'^tain 
forms  \  to  which  both  are  indebted  for  their 
fublimeft  images,  A  fublime  image  is  perhaps  an 
incorreft  phrafe.  The  regions  of  fublimity  are 
not  peopled  by  fo?ins,  but  hints ;  they  are  not 
enlip-htened  by  funJJjijie^  but  by  gleams  and 
flajloes.  The  tranfient  view  of  the  fummit  of  a 
cliff  towering  over  the  mail,  filled  the  defpair- 
ing  feaman  with  more  terror  than  if  he  had 
feen  the  whole  rocky  bay.  It  fet  his  imagi- 
nation at  work.  The  ideas  oi grace  and  beauty 
are  as  much  raifed  by  leaving  the  image  half 
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immerfed  in  obfcurity,  as  the  ideas  of  terror. 
Definition,  which  throws  a  light  on  philofophic 
truth,  deftroys  at  once  the  airy  iTiapes  of  fic- 
tion. Virgil  has  given  more  beauty  in  three 
words, 

'    Lumenque  juventap 
Purpureum 

than  he  could  have  done  in  the  moft  laboured 
defcription^  as  Grey   likewife  has  in  the  two 
following  lines,  though  fome  cold  critic  would 
'probably  afk  for  an  explanation  : 

O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rifing  bofom  move 

The  bloom  of  young  defire,  and  purple  light  of  love. 

It  is  by  fnatches  only  that  you  catch  a  glimpfe 
of  fuch  beauties.  Would  you  analyfe  them, 
the  vifion  diffolves  in  the  procefs ;  and  difap- 
pears,  like  life  purfued  to  its  laft  retreat  by  the 
anatomift.  You  ruin  the  image  by  determining 
its  form,    and  identifying  its  tints. 


As  we  proceeded  farther  along  the  heights 
of  Quantoc,  we  had  views  of  the  promontory 
of  Minehead,  which  forms  a  more  beautiful 
coaft  than  Bridgewater-bay  :  the  land  is  higher 
and  more  varied.  Here  we  had  ftill  a  diftinft 
view  of  the  Briftol  channel,  and  the  coaft  of 
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Wales.  The  fea,  as  is  not  unconimon,  hap- 
pened to  be  beautifully  variegated.  It  had  a 
reddifh  hue  with  a  tinge  of  rainbow  green, 
which  being  mixed  together,  formed  different 
gradations  of  kindred  colours ;  and  fometimes 
going  off  in  purple,  gave  the  furface  of  the 
ocean  a  great  refplendency. 

Minehead  feems  by  its  fituation  to  confirm 
what  we  were  told,  that  its  harbour  was  the 
befl  and  fafeft  in  this  part  of  the  coaft.  When 
the  great  ftorm  of  1703  ravaged  all  thefe  fhores 
with  peculiar  fury,  Minehead  was  the  only 
harbour  which  could  defend  it's  fhipping.  It 
is  chiefly  ufeful  in  the  Irifh  trade,  as  it  lies  in 
the  midway  between  Ireland  and  Briftol. 


In  fo  ordinary  a  town  as  Watchet,  we  were: 
furprifed  to  find  fo  handfome  a  pier.  But  in 
many  of  the  ports  along  this  coaft,  though 
inconfiderable  in  appearance,  we  fee  a  great 
air  of  bufmefs.  This  little  Mediterranean  is 
crowded  with  fkifFs  palling  and  repailing ;  and 
has  a  brilk  trade  within  itfelf  in  corn,  metals, 
lime-ftone,  and  other  commodities.  The  coaft 
about  Watchet  is  very  rocky  ^  and  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks  are  curioufly  veined  with  alabafter, 
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which  makes  a  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  place. 
But  the  ftone  from  which  the  greateft  advan- 
tage is  derived,  is  a  kind  of  pebble,  found  on 
the  fhore,  when  the  tide  leaves  it.  Thefe  peb- 
bles burn  into  lime  of  fo  peculiar  a  texture, 
that  when  placed  under  water,  it  affumes  its 
original  hardnefs.  Even  when  pulverised,  and 
laid  upon  land,  it  is  turned  into  a  kind  of  hard 
grit  by  the  firil  fhower  of  rain.  In  the  found- 
ation of  bridges,  therefore,  and  all  ftone-work, 
which  lies  under  water,  the  lime  of  Watchet  is 
exceedingly  valued.  A  fpecies  of  this  kind  of 
lime,  Mr.  Bryant  informs  us,  was  in  ufe  among 
the  Romans :  the  foundation-ftones  particu- 
larly of  the  great  mole  at  Puteoli  were  united 
by  this  cement  *. 


From  Watchet  we  purfued  our  route  along 
the  coaft.  The  promontory  of  Minehead  ftill 
continued  the  principal  feature  of  the  view. 
As  we  approached  it,  a  woody  hill,  which  in 
the  diftance  adhered  to  the  promontory,  began 
more  and  more  to  detach  itfelf  from  it :  and  as 
we  came  ftill  nearer  we  difcovered  a  light  airy 
building  on  its  fummit,  which  by  degrees  ap- 

■^  See  Bryant's  Diflert.  on  the  Wind  Euroclydon,  p.  17. 
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peared  to  be  an  unfinifhed  edifice  with  its  fcaf- 
folding  about  it.  In  this  condition  it  has  pro- 
bably a  more  pifturefque  efFeft  than  it  will 
have,  when  it  has  completely  taken  the  form 
which  feems  to  be  intended.  At  a  diftance  it 
had  the  appearance  of  the  Sibyl's  temple  at 
Tivoli :  the  tower  is  round,  and  the  fcafFolding 
annexed  the  idea  of  a  range  of  ruined  pillars 
fupporting  the  roof. 


As  we  turned  a  little  from  the  fea^  Dunfter- 
caftle,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Lutterell,  opened  before 
us  at  about  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile,  and 
made  a  ftriking  appearance.  It  is,  indeed,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  the  grandeft  artificial  objefls 
we  had  met  with  on  our  journey.  Its  towers, 
which  are  pifturefque,  arife  near  the  fummit  of 
a  woody  hill,  which  feems  conne6led  with  an- 
other hill,  much  higher,  though  it  is  in  fa6l  de- 
tached from  it.  This  apparent  union  makes 
the  compofition  more  agreeable,  and  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  view.  It  takes  away 
that  idea  of  art  which  an  infulated  hill 
would  be  apt  to  raife.  The  confequence  of 
this  grand  obje£l  is  greatly  increafed  by  a  dead 
flat  between  it  and  the  eye.     Broken  ground  in 
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itfelf  is  more  beautiful  -,  but  a  Jiat  often  carries 
the  eye  more  dire6lly  to  a  capital  obje6V,  with 
which  alfo  it  often  very  agreeably  contrails.  I 
fpeak,  however,  undecidedly,  becaufe  fome- 
times  it  is  otherwife.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe 
we  thought  the  approach  by  a  flat  had  a  good 
effeft. 

From  the  terrace  of  the  caftle  we  had  a  great 
variety  of  amufmg  landfcapes  >  though  nothing 
very  interefting.  We  obtained  a  good  idea, 
however,  of  the  form  of  the  country ;  and 
found  that  Dunfter-caflle,  which  ftands  high, 
is  furrounded,  though  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance,  by  grounds  that  are  much  higher.  In 
this  amuling  circle  round  the  walls  of  the  caftle, 
we  had  three  diftinfl  fpecies  of  landfcape,  a 
park-fcene  \  a  traft  of  7nountainous  country  -,  and 
a  fea-coaji. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Dunfter-caftle 
had  a  refpeflable  name;  and  was  confidered 
as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  King's  garrifons 
in  the  weft.  When  his  affairs  were  in  the 
wane  after  the  battle  of  Naift)y,  it  was  fixed 
on  as  the  beft  blace  of  refuge  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  but  the  plague  immediately  breaking 
out  in  the  town  of  Dunfter,  feme  other  place 
of  fecurity  was  fought  for, 
.    .  At 
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At  Dunfter,  we  were  told,  there  is  a  very 
elegant  Gothic  church,  built  iji  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  when  it  is  commonly  fuppofed 
Gothic  architefture  was  in  its  pureft  ftate,; 
though  I  think  it  was  rather,  as  all  arts  end  in 
refinement,  at  that  period,  on  the  decline. 
Whether  this  church,  however,  were  ot  elegant 
architefture,  or  not,  the  late  intelligence  we 
received  did  not  fufFer  us  to  examine.  We 
had  already  left  the  place  ;  and  when  there,  had 
conceived  the  caftle  to  be  the  only  thing  worth 
vifiting. 


From  Dunfter,  in  our  route  to  Dulverton, 
we  had  a  pleafant  ride  for  half  a  dozen  miles, 
through  a  winding  valley,  and  along  the  fides 
of  hills  on  the  left,  which  came  floping  down 
with  their  woody  fkirts  to  the  road.  But  we 
foon  exchanged  thefe  vallies  for  a  naked  open 
country  ;  and  the  woody  hills  for  dreary  flopes, 
cut  into  portions,  by  naked  hedges,  unadorned 
by  a  fuigle  tree. 


As  we  left  Dulverton,  in  our  way  to  Tiver- 
ton, we  entered  another  pleafing  valley,  wooded 
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thick  with  oaks,  which  chmbed  a  fteep  on  the 
right,  and  formed  a  hanging  grove.  On  the 
left  ran  the  Ex,  a  rapid  rocky-channelled 
ftream,  (haded  likewife  with  trees.  Beyond 
the  Ex,  the  ground  rofe  in  a  beautiful  park- 
fcene ;  in  the  midft  of  which  ftands  the  houfe 
of  Sir  Thomas  Acland. 


From  hence  to  Tiverton  the  country  affords 
nothing  that  is  ftriking.  We  had  hills  -,  but  they 
were  tame  and  uniform,  following  each  other 
in  fuch  quick  fucceffion,  that  we  rarely  found 
either  a  foreground  or  a  diftance.  As  we 
mounted  one,  we  had  another  immediately  in 
view.  At  Tiverton  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle^ 
which  was  formerly  the  manfion  of  the  earls 
of  Devonfhire. 
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SEC  T.     XVIL 

T^ROM  hence  we  travelled  through  the  fame 
kind  of  hilly  country  towards  Barnftaple. 
In  our  way  we  turned  afide  to  fee  Lord  For- 
tefcue's  at  Caftlehill,  where  we  did  not  think 
we  were  fufficiently  repaid  for  going  fo  far  out 
of  our  way.  Lord  Fortefcue  has  improved  a 
large  traft  of  ground  -,  but  with  no  great  tafte 
or  contrivance*.  Into  one  error  he  has  parti- 
cularly, fallen,  that  of  over-building  his  im- 
provements. From  one  ftand  we  counted  eight 
or  nine  buildings.  This  is  the  common  error 
of  improvers.  It  is  a  much  eafier  matter  to 
ere6l  a  temple,  or  a  Palladian  bridge,  than  to 
improve  a  piece  of  ground  with  fimplicity  and 
beauty,  and  give  it  the  air  pf  nature.  One  of 
his  buildings,  an  old  caPiie  upon  a  hill,  from 
which  his  place,  I  fuppofe,  takes  its  name, 
ftands  beautifully.  Little  more,  I  fhould  think, 
in  the  way  of  building,  would  have  been  ne- 

*  The  reader  will  recoUeft  this  was  written  feveral  years  ago  i 
and  that  many  alterations  may  fince  have  been  made, 
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ceflary.  This  lofty  caftle  might  be  objeft  fuf- 
ficient  from  almoft  every  part  of  his  improve- 
ments. 


As  we  approached  Barnftaple,  the  view  from 
fome  of  the  high  grounds  is  very  grand,  com- 
pofed  on  one  fide  of  Barnftaple-bay,  and  on 
the  other  of  an  extenfive  vale ;  the  vale  of 
Taunton  carrying  the  eye  far  and  wide  into  its 
rich  and  ample  bofom.  It  is  one  of  thofe 
views  which  is  too  great  a  fubje6l  for  painting* 
Art,  confined  by  the  rules  of  piflurefque  com- 
pofition,  muft  keep  within  the  compafs  of  inch^ 
foot,  and  yard.  But  fuch  (lender  confines 
cannot  roufe  the  imagination  like  thefe  exten- 
five fcenes  of  nature.  The  painter,  jealous  of 
his  art,  will  fometimes  deny  this.  If  the  pic- 
ture, he  tells  us,  be  well  painted,  the  fize  is 
nothing.  His  canvas  (however  diminutive) 
has  the  efFeft  of  nature,  and  deceives  the  eye. 
You  are  affefted,  fays  he,  by  a  landfcape  feen 
through  the  pane  of  a  ^'UDindow,  Why  may  you 
not  be  equally  afi:e6led  by  a  landfcape  well 
painted  within  the  fa?7ie  dimenjions  ? 

It  is  true,  the  eye  is  frequently  impofed  upon. 
It  is  often  purpofely  mifled  by  tricks  of  deception. 

But 
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But  it  is  not  under  the  idea  of  deception,  that  the 
real  artift  paints.  He  does  not  mean  to  impofe 
upon  us,  by  making  us  believe  that  a  piflure  of 
a  foot  long  is  an  extended  landfcape.  All  he 
wifhes  is,  to  give  fuch  charadierijiic  touches  to 
his  pi6lure,  as  may  be  able  to  roufe  the  imagi- 
nalfion  of  the  beholder.  The  pifture  is  not  fo 
much  the  ultimate  end,  as  it  is  the  mediuni, 
through  which  the  ravifliing  fcenes  of  nature 
are  excited  in  the  imagination.  —  We  do  in- 
deed examine  a  pifture  likewife  by  the  rules 
of  pifturefque  compofition  :  but  this  mode  of 
examination  we  are  not  now  confidering.  The 
rules  of  compofition  ferve  only  to  make  the 
pifture  anfwer  more  effeftually  its  ultimate  end. 
We  are  now  confidering  only  the  effeft  which 
the  pifture  produces  on  the  mind  of  the  fpec- 
tator,  by  carrying  him  forcibly,  and  yet  will- 
ingly, with  his  eyes  open,  into  thofe  fcenes 
which  it  defcribes. 

It  is  juft  the  fame  in  every  fpecies  of  paint- 
ing. The  portrait-painter  muft  raife  the  idea  of 
wit,  or  humour,  or  integrity,  or  good  fenfe,  or 
piety,  or  dignity,  in  the  charafter  of  the  per- 
fon  whofe  portrait  he  reprefents,  or  he  does 
nothing.  In  hiftory  too,  unlefs  the  pifture 
roufe  the  Imagination  to  fomething  more  than 

you 
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you  fee  on  the  canvas,  it  leaves  half  its  work 
undone.  You  coolly  criricife  it  indeed  by  pic- 
iurefque  rules,  *  But  that  is  not  all.  It  ought  to 
raife  in  you  thofe  ideas  and  fentiments  which 
paint  cannot  exprefs  -,  that  is,  it  fhould  produce 
fomething  in  you,  which  the  painter  could  not 
produce  on  his  canvas. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  true  enjoyment  of  the 
picture  depends  chiefly  on  the  imagination  of  the 
fpeBator-,   and  as   the    utmoft  the    landfcape- 
painter  can  do,  is  to  excite  the  ideas  of  thofe  de- 
lightful fcenes  which  he  reprefents,   it  follows, 
that  thofe  fcenes  themfehes  muft  have  a  much 
greater  eifeft  on  the  imagination,  than  any  re- 
prefentation  of  them  which  he  can  give ;  that 
is,  the  idea  muft  be  much  more  ftrongly  ex- 
cited by  the  original,  than  by  a  reprefentative. 
The  fa6t  is,  art  is  a  mere  trifler  compared  with 
Nature.     The  efforts  of  both,   it  is  true,   may 
be  called  the  works  of  God  :  but  the  difference 
lies  here.    In  the  efforts  of  art,  God  works  with 
thofe  little  inftruments  called  fnen ;  he  works 
in  miniature.  But  when  he  works  in  the  grand 
ftyle  of  nature,  the    elements  are    his  inftru- 
ments ■*.  _  - 

*  See  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  lafl  pages  treated  in  another  view, 
in  vqI.  ii.  of  For.  Seen.  p.  232. 
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SECT,     XVIIL 

'T^HE  approach  to  Barnftable  from  the  lower 
grounds,  is  as  beautiful  as  from  the  higher. 
The  river,  the  bridge,  the  hills  beyond  it,  and 
the  eftuary  in  the  diftance,  make  all  together  a 
good  landfcape.  The  town  itfelf  alfo,  fituated 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  fea,  ftands  in 
a  pleafant  vale,  fliut  in  by  hills,  forming  a  fe- 
milunar  cove  around  it.  When  the  tides  are 
high,  it  is  almoft  infulated.  The  flat  grounds 
which  lie  immediately  about  it  make  an  agree- 
able contraft  with  the  hills.  Once  thefe  grounds 
were  little  better  than  marfhes ;  but  by  proper 
draining,  they  are  now  become  beautiful  mea- 
dows. In  a  word,  Barnftable  is  the  pleafanteft 
town  we  met  with  in  the  weft  of  England. 


From  hence  to  Torrington  the  country  is 
uninterefting ;  but  between  Torrington  and 
Oakhampton  it  affumed  a  better  appearance. 
In  fome  parts  of  it  we  had  grand  diftances  ; 
in  other  parts  hanging  woods  -,  particularly  a 

very 
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very  noble  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Harris,  which 
travelled  with  us  a  conliderable  way  on  the 
left,  and  afforded  us  a  view  fometimes  over 
it,  and  fometimes  through  it,  but  at  all  time§ 
pleafing. 


From  Gakhampton  we  vifited  the  falls  of 
Lidford,  which  compofe  the  moft  celebrate4 
piece  of  fcenery  in  this  country. 

Lidford  was  formerly  a  town  of  the  firft 
confequence  in  England.    In  William  the  Con- 
queror's time  it  was  taxed  pretty  nearly  on  an 
equality  with  London.  As  tin  was  at  that  time 
the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  country,   Lidford 
might  draw  its  confequence  from  being  one 
of  the  principal  marts  of  that  metal.      Here 
afterwards  a  ftannary-court  was   kept.      The 
caftle,  in  which  it  was  held,  is  ftill  in  being.    It 
is  a  large  fquare  tower,  rather  out  of  repair, 
than  in  ruin.  Near  it  Hands  the  parifh  church ; 
and  at  a  diftance  we  had  a  view  of  another 
church,  loftily  feated,  called  Brentpr.     But  the 
falls  of  Lidford  are  a  mile  and  half  from  the 
caftle. 

In  our  way,  we  were  to  pafs  a  bridge,  which 
we  were  informed,  was  thrown  over  the  rocky 

N  2  fides 
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fides  of  two  frightful  precipices  of  the  river 
Lid,  each  eighty  feet  high.  The  idea  was  ter- 
rific; and  we  expefted  a  very  grand  fcene. 
But  we  were  difappointed,  from  the  omiffion  of 
a  fingle  circumftance  in  the  inteUigence,  which 
was,  that  the  feparation  between  thefe  two  tre- 
mendous precipices  is  little  more  than  the  cre- 
vice of  a  rock ;  and,  in  fa£l,  we  had  paffed  it 
before  we  knew  we  had  been  upon  it.  It  is 
only  feen  by  looking  over  the  battlements  of 
the  bridge.  If  the  day  be  clear,  you  juft  dif- 
cover  the  river  foaming  among  rocks  many  fa^ 
thoms  below.  If  not,  you  muft  be  content 
with  liftening  to  its  roar.  The  mufic,  how- 
ever, is  grand ;  for  if  the  river  be  full,  the  notes 
fwell  nobly  from  the  bottom,  varied,  as  they 
are,  by  afcending  io  narrow  and  broken  a 
funnel. 

V/e  were  told  a  ftory  of  a  London  rider, 
who  travelled  this  road  in  a  ftormy  night ;  and 
being  defirous  to  efcape  the  rain,  as  quickly  as 
he  could,  pufhed  his  horfe  with  what  exertion 
his  whip  and  fpurs  could  excite.  The  next 
morning  he  heard  that  Lidford  bridge  had  been 
carried  away  in  the  night  when  he  recollefted 
that  his  horfe  had  made  a  fingular  bound  in  the 
middle  of  its  courfe.     In  faft,  he  had  feen  bet-. 

ter 
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ter  in  the  dark  than  his  mafter,  and  had  faved 
both  his  own  life  and  his  rider's  by  fpringing^ 
over  the  chafm. 

In  the  back  fettlements  of  Virginia,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  AUegeny  mountains,  near  a  place 
called  Stanton,  there  is  a  fpecimen  of  this  mode 
of  fcenery  in  a  very  grand  ftyle.  A  valley 
winds  feveral  leagues  in  length,  and  yet  is 
fcarce  any  where  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
wide  y  though  in  many  places  it  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  deep.  It  is  adorned  in  various 
parts  with  rock ;  and  fecured  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, covered  with  wood.  This  valley,  through 
much  of  its  courfe,  is  little  more  than  the  chan- 
nel of  a  confiderable  river.  But  in  one  part 
the  rocks  approximate  fo  nearly  as  to  form  a 
complete  natural  arch,  not  only  over  the  river, 
but  over  the  valley  itfelf*  When  Nature  mi- 
mics (if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  the  works  of  man, 
for  bridges  are  not  a  natural  produ6lion, 
you  fee  the  comparative  magnificence  of  her 
operations  not  only  in  their  vaftnefs,  but  in 
the  carelefs  fimplicity  with  which  they  are 
wrought.  When  the  hand  of  man  throws  an 
arch  over  a  river  or  a  chafm,  he  piles  up  a 
number  of  little  flones  or  bricks,  fixing  them 
with  cement  carefully  and  painfully,  one  upon 

N  3  another, 
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Another,  in  a  certain  regular  fhape.  All  is 
nicety,  exaftnefs,  and  precifion.  If  one  ftone 
be  fixed  awry,  the  whole  ftrufture  is  endan-^ 
gered.  But  when  Nature  throws  an  arch,  her 
firft  operation  perhaps  is,  to  bury  deep  in  the 
foil  one  end  of  fome  vaft  diagonal  or  hori- 
zontal ftratum  of  rock,  flinging  the  other  end 
athwart  over  the  chafm;  or,  if  that  be  not 
fuifficient,  fhe  unites  it  perhaps  to  the  fragment 
of  a  rock,  formed  in  the  fame  manner  on  the 
other  fide  of  a  valley.  Sometimes  fhe  works 
in  a  ftill  grander  ftyle,  and  forms  her  arch  of 
one  fingle  mafs  of  perforated  fl:one,  which  in 
her  way  fhe  hews  into  a  vaft  irregular  furface. 
In  both  operations  it  is  evident  a  variety  of 
forms  muft  refult.  Sometimes  the  arch  is 
pointed  5  fometimes  it  is  flat  and  horizontal  y 
and  often  varied  into  fome  namelefs  form. 
When  the  grand  mafs  of  the  edifice  is  thus 
reared.  Nature  proceeds  to  ornament.  She 
leaves  the  cornice  and  the  baluftrade  to  human 
artifts.  Her  ornaments  are  of  a  different  kind. 
She  firft  fpreads  the  whole  over  with  foil.  In 
the  American  arch  here  fpecified,  the  thicknefs 
of  the  foil,  including  the  fubftratum  of  rock,  is 
at  leaft  forty  feet.  This  is  a  depth  of  foil  fuffi- 
cient  for  trees  of  confiderable  fize^  many  of 

which 
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which  adorn  the  arch.  Among  thefe  Nature 
has  planted  various  fhrubs  and  hanging  bufhes^ 
which  are  often  highly  coloured,  and,  ftream- 
ing  down,  wave  in  the  wind  in  great  profufion. 
Then  perhaps  with  one  of  her  broadeft  pencils 
fhe  dafhes  the  fides  of  the  rock  with  a  thou- 
fand  beautiful  ftains  from  moffes,  and  other  in- 
crufted  vegetation  of  various  kinds,  which 
finifh  and  complete  the  operation. 

Thus  Nature  works,  as  if  to  mock  at  Art, 

And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  Powers. 

By  thefe  fortuitous  and  random  ilrokes  * 

Performing  fuch  inimitable  feats. 

As  fhe  with  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. 

Such  an  arch  is  the  American  one  we  are 
now  furveying ;  which,  on  the  authority  of  an 
eye-witnefs,  I  have  heard  defcribed  as  a  moft 
magnificent  ftrufture  of  the  kind.  Sometimes, 
I  underftand,  when  the  water  is  low,  the  tra-. 
veller  may  walk  under  it,  furvey  its  mafly 
abutments,  and  looking  up  admire  its  tremen- 
dous roof,  raifed  at  the  vaft  height  of  at  leaft 
two  hundred  feet  above  his  head,  and  frofted 
over  with  various  knobs  and  rocky  protube- 
rances, which  have  flood  for  ages,  though  they 
continually  threaten  ruin*  When  he  hath  fa- 
tisfied  his  curiofity  below,  he  may  find  a  path, 

N  4  which 
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which  leads  him  to  the  top.  There  he  meets  a 
commodious  road  which  is  the  only  paflage  the 
inhabitants  have  over  the  valley.  He  finds' 
alfo,  in  difi^erent  parts,  a  rude  rocky  parapet ; 
and  if  his  curiofity  carry  him  farther,  he  may 
cling  to  fome  well-rooted  plant,  and  have  a 
perpendicular  view  to  the  river  below,  as  ter- 
liiic  as  the  view  he  had  juft  had  over  his  head. 
He  will  probably  fee  alfo  on  one  fide,  the  river 
as  it  approaches,  and  on  the  other  as  it  retires. 
Many  beauties,  I  doubt  not,  might  likewife  be 
pointed  out  from  this  ftation.  But  what  I 
have  heard  chiefly  noticed,  are  the  rocky  hills 
which  environ  the  valley,  and  fhoot  into  it, 
here  and  there,,  in  vafl:  promontories,  covered 
with  {lately  pines  and  oaks,  which  perhaps 
flourifhed,  as  they  now  do,  in  the  days  of  Co- 
lumbus *.  Let  us  now  return  to  humbler 
fcenes. 


*  Since  this  book  was  printed,  Mr.  Weld's  Travels  through 
N.  America,  have  been  publiihed  by  Stock  dale.  Somewhere, 
about  the  130th  page,  he  fpeaks  of  this  bridge,  which  he  vilited. 
His  account  of  it  k  pretty  nearly  the  account,  which  I  had  re- 
ceived. Some  circumftances  he  adds.  The  height  of  the  bridge,, 
on  being  meafured  with  a  line,  is  2 1 3  feet.  The  breadth  of  it  at 
the  top,  is  not  lefs  than  80  feet.  The  arch,  I  underftand,  is  wider 
at  the  top,  than  at  the  bottom.  Above,  the  fpan  of  the  arck  is 
90  feet ;  below  only  50. 

The 
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The  channel  of  the  Lid,  though  contra6led 
at  the  bridge,  foon  widens,  both  below  it  and 
above,  and  would  afford  many  beautiful  fcenes 
to  thofe  who  had  leifure  to  explore  them. 
This  river  rifes  about  three  or  four  miles  above 
Lidford,  on  the  edge  of  Dartmore,  and  flowing 
through  a  barren  plain,  finds  a  fmall  rocky 
barrier,  through  which  it  has,  in  a  courfe  of 
ages,  worn  a  w^himfical  paflage.  As  it  ifTues 
from  the  check  it  meets  with  here,  it  falls  about 
thirty  feet  into  a  fmall  dell,  which  was  not 
reprefented  to  us  as  a  fcene  of  much  beauty. 
But  a  little  farther  the  banks  rife  on  each  fide  ^ 
vegetation  riots,  the  ftream  defcends  by  a 
winding  and  rapid  courfe^  and  the  fkreens, 
though  fmall,  are  often  beautifully  adorned 
with  wood  and  rock.  By  this  time  the  river 
approaches  the  bridge,  where  it  is  loft  in  the 
uarrownefs  of  the  channel,  and,  as  I  have  juft 
obferved,  becomes  almoft  fubterranean. 

From  the  bridge  we  proceeded  direftly  to 
what  are  emphatically  called  the  falls  of  Lid- 
ford,  which  are  about  three  miles  below.  We 
alighted  at  a  farm-houfe,  and  were  conduced 
on  foot  to  the  brow  of  a  fteep  v/oody  hill, 
from  which  we  had  a  grand  view  of  Lidford- 
caftle,  which  appeared  now,  at  a  diftance,  more 

proudly 
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proudly  feated  than  it  feemed  to  be  when  we 
rode  paft  it.  Of  the  river  we  faw  nothing, 
but  could  eafily  make  out  its  channel,  under 
the  abutments  of  grand  promontories,  which 
marked  its  courfe. 

Having  viewed  this  noble  landfcape,  we  de- 
fcended  the  hill  by  a  difficult  winding  path, 
and  at  the  bottom  found  the  Lid.  The  appear- 
ance which  the  river  and  its  appendages  made 
here  from  the  lower  grounds  were-  equally 
pleafmg,  though  not  fo  grand  as  from  the 
higher.  Indeed  no  part  of  this  magnificent 
fcenery  would  be  a  dilgrace  to  the  wildeft  and 
mofl  pi6lurefque  country. 

The  fall  of  the  river,  which  brought  us  hi- 
ther, and  which  is  the  leaft  confiderable  part  of 
the  fcenery,  (for  we  had  heard  nothing  of  thefe 
noble  views,)  is  a  mere  garden- fcene.  The 
fteep  woody  hill,  whofe  Ihaggy  fides  we  had 
defcended,  forms  at  the  bottom,  in  one  of  its 
envelopes,  a  fort  of  little  woody  theatre ;  ra- 
ther indeed  too  lofty  when  compared  with  its 
breadth,  if  Nature  had  been  as  exaft  as  Art 
would  have  been,  in  obferving  propojtion, 
Down  the  central  part  of  it,  which  is  lined 
with  fmooth  rock,  the  river  falls.  This  rocky 
cheek  is  narrow  at  the  top,  but  it  widens  as  it 

defcends, 
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defcends,  taking  probably  the  form  of  the 
ftream,  when  it  is  fall.  At  the  time  we  faw  it, 
it  was  rather  a  fpout  than  a  cafcade ;  for  though 
it  Aides  down  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  it 
does  not  meet  one  obftruftion  in  its  whole 
courfe,  except  a  little  check  in  the  middle, 
When  the  fprings  are  low,  and  the  water  has 
not  quantity  enough  to  pufh  itfelf  forward  in 
one  current,  I  have  been  told,  it  fometimes  falls 
in  various  little  ftreams  againfl:  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  rock,  and  is  dafhed  into  a  kind  of 
vapoury  rain,  which  has  a  good  effefl. 

This  cafcade,  it  feems,  is  not  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Lid,  as  we  had  fuppofed  from  its 
name ;  but  by  a  little  ftream,  which  runs  into 
that  river,  rifmg  in  the  higher  grounds,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  cafcade. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XIX. 

T^ROM  Lidford  we  found  a  cheerful  coun^ 

try  to  Taviftock,     In  our  way  we  paffed 

Brentor,    which   we    had    feen    at    a  diftance 

when  we  firft  faw  the  caftle  of  Lidford.      It 

is  feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  was 

enveloped,    when  we  rode  paft  it,  in  all  the 

majefty  of  darknefs.     In  faft,  k  was  fo  much 

immerfed  in  clouds,  that  we  could  not  even 

diftinguilh    its    forin ;    and  if   we    had    not 

feen  it  before  at  a  diftance,  we  fhould  have 

been  at  a  lofs  to  have  known  what  it  was ; 

though  we   fhould  certainly  have   thought  if 

rather  a  caftle  than  a  church.     How  very  lofty 

its  fituation  is,  may  be  fuppofed  from  its  being 

a  good  fea-mark  in  opening  Plymouth  harbour, 

though  it  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles 

from  the  fea. 

At  Taviftock,  from  the  appearance;  which 
the  river  Tavey  makes  at  the  bridge,  it  is  pro- 
bable there  may  be  fome  beautiful  fcenes  along 
its    banks,    but  we  had  not  time   to  explore 

them. 

As 
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As  to  the  abbey,  though  it  was  once  of  mi- 
tred dignity,  and  though  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  it  ftill  remains,  we  did  not  obferve  a 
fmgle  palTage  that  was  worth  our  notice.  What 
is  left  is  worked  up  into  barns,  mills,  and  dwell- 
ing-houfes.  It  may  give  the  antiquarian  plea- 
fure  to  reverfe  all  this  metamorphofis ;  to  trace 
back  the  ftable  to  the  Abbott's  lodge  ^  the  mill 
to  the  refeftory;  and  the  malt-houfe  to  the 
chapel ;  but  the  pifturefque  eye  is  fo  far  from 
looking  at  thefe  deeds  of  economy  under  the 
idea  of  pleafure,  that  it  paffes  by  them  with 
difdain,  as  heterogeneous  abfurdities. 


From  Taviftock  our  next  ftage  was  to  Laun- 
cefton,  through  what  feemed  an  unpleafant 
country.  But  the  whole  road  w^as  involved 
in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that  we  faw  but  little  of  it. 
Where  we  could  have  wiflied  the  fog  to  clear 
up,  it  fortunately  did,  at  a  place  called  Ax- 
worthy. Here  we  defcended  a  fteep  winding 
woody  hill,  through  the  trees  of  which  we  had 
beautiful  views  of  tufted  groves,  and  other  ob- 
je6ls  on  the  oppofite  fide.  At  the  bottom  we 
found  the  Tamar,  a  fine  ftream,  adorned  with 
a  pi6lurefque  bridge. 

The 
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The  road  foon  brought  us  to  Launceilon, 
the  capital  of  Cornwall,  which  is  a  handfome 
town.  The  caftle  was  formerly  efteemed  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  fortrefles  of  the  wxft,  as  we 
may  fuppofe  at  leaft  from  its  bearing  the  name 
of  Cafilt "terrible.  During  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  L  it  continued  among  the  laft  fupports 
of  the  royal  caufe  in  thofe  parts  :  though  it  has 
fuffered  great  dilapidations  fmce  that  time,  its 
remains  are  ftill  refpeftable ;  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpofe  at  prefent,  they  are  pifturefque. 
The  great  gate  and  road  up  to  it,  and  the 
towers  that  adorn  it,  make  a  good  piftureo 
The  ftately  citadel  makes  a  ftill  better.  It  is 
raifed  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  confifts  of  a 
round  tower,  encompafled  by  the  ruins  of  a  cir- 
cular wall  \  in  which,  through  a  wide  breach, 
you  difcover  the  internal  ftrufture  to  more  ad-^ 
vantage.  The  conftruftion  of  this  whole  for- 
trefs  is  thought  to  have  been  very  curious  ^  and 
they  who  wifh  to  have  a  full  account  of  it, 
may  be  gratified  in  Borlafe's  Hiftory  of  Corn-. 


A  little 
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A  little  to  the  north  of  Laiincefton  lies  Wer- 
rington,  an  eftate  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  park  contains  many 
beautiful  fcenes,  confiding  of  hanging  lawns  ^ 
and  woods,  with  a  confiderable  ftrcam,  the 
Aire,  running  through  it.  In  fome  parts,  where 
the  ground  is  high,  the  views  are  extenfive. 
Many  antiquarians  fiippofe  this  to  have  been 
the  feat  of  Orgar,  Earl  of  Devonfhire,  whofe 
beautiful  daughter,  Elfrida,  is  the  fubjeft  of 
one  of  the  moft  affefting  ftories  in  the  Englifh 
hiftory,  and  one  of  the  pureft  dramatic  com- 
pofitions  in  the  Enghfh  language. 


Somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  lived 
Thomafme  Percival ;  at  what  time,  I  find  not ; 
but  the  ftory  of  this  extraordinary  woman  is  ftill 
current  in  the  country.  She  was  originally  a 
poor  girl,  and  being  beautiful,  had  the  fortune 
to  marry  a  rich  clothier,  who  dying  early,  left 
her  a  well-jointured  widow.  A  fecond  advan- 
tageous match,  and  a  fecond  widowhood,  in- 
creafed  her  jointure.  Being  yet  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  beauty,  her  third  hufband  was 
Sir  John  Percival,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, of  which  he  was  Lord  Mayor.     He  alfa 
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left  her  a  widow  with  a  large  acceffion  of  for- 
tune. Poffefied  of  this  accumulated  property 
fhe  retired  to  her  native  country,  where  Ihe 
fpent  her  time  and  fortune  altogether  in  works 
of  generofity  and  charity.  She  repaired  roads^ 
built  bridges,  penfioned  poor  people,  and  por- 
tioned poor  girls,  fetting  an  example,  which 
fhould  never  be  forgotten  among  the  extraor- 
dinary things  of  this  country. 


From  Launcefton  we  travelled  as  far  into 
Cornwall  as  Bodmin,  through  a  coarfe  naked 
country,  and  in  all  refpefts  as  uninterefting  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  Of  wood,  in  every 
fhape,  it  was  utterly  deftitute. 

Having  heard  that  the  country  beyond  Bod- 
min was  exaftly  like  what  we  had  already  palled, 
we  refolved  to  travel  no  farther  in  Cornwall ; 
and  inftead  of  vifiting  the  Land's-end,  as  we 
had  intended,  we  took  the  road  to  Lefcard, 
propofmg  to  vifit  Plymouth  in  our  return. 


.  An  antiquarian,  it  is  probable,  might  find 
more  amufement  in  Cornwall  than  in  almoft 
any  county  in  England.     Even  along  the  road 

we 
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we  faw  ftones,  and  other  objeds,  which  feemed 
to  bear  marks  both  of  curiofity  and  antiquity. 
Some  of  the  ftones  appear  plainly  to  be  monu- 
mental :  the  famous  Hurler s  we  did  not  fee. 

The  naturalift  alfo,  the  botanift,  and  the  fof- 
filift,  efpecially  the  laft,  m.ight  equally  find 
Cornwall  a  country  full  of  interefting  objefts. 
Here  his  fearch  would  be  rewarded  by  a  great 
variety  of  metals,  foffils,  ftones,  pebbles,  and 
earths. 

Here  too  the  hiftorian  might  trace  the  va-^ 
rious  fcenes  of  Druid  rites,  and  of  Roman  and 
Danifh  power.  Here  alfo  he  nlight  invefti- 
gate  fome  of  the  capital  aftions  of  the  civil 
wars  of  the  laft  century ;  and  follow  the  foot- 
fteps  of  Fairfax,  Sir  Beville  Grenville,  Lord 
Hopton,  and  other  great  commanders  in  the 
weft.  The  battle  of  Stratton,  in  which  the 
laft  of  thofe  generals  commanded,  was  an  aftion 
mafterly  enough  to  have  added  laurels  to 
Caefar,  or  the  King  of  Pruffia.  Indeed  v/e 
could  have  wiflied  to  have  gone  a  few  miles 
farther  to  the  north  of  this  country,  to  have 
inveftigated  the  fcene  of  this  aftion.  Lord 
Clarendon  has  defcribed  it  fa  accurately,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  miftaken.  It  was  a  hill,  fteep  on 
all  fides,  borderinf^,  if  I  underftand  him  riditly, 
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on  a  lalidy  common.  On  the  top  were  en- 
camped a  body  of  5400  of  the  parliament 
forces,  with  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  under 
the  Earl  of  Stamford.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  on  the  i6th  of  May  1642,  the  roy- 
alifts  attacked  them  with  very  inferior  force,  in 
four  divifions,  who  mounted  four  different  parts 
of  the  hill  at  once.  After  a  well-fought  day, 
they  all  met  about  three  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
top,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  having 
cleared  the  hill  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  their 
camp,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  cannon.  The 
fcene  of  fo  notable  an  exploit  may  be  ftill  per- 
haps pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  From  Lord  Clarendon's  defcription, 
however,  it  may  certainly  be  found. 

It  is  probable  alfo  that,  in  a  pifturefque 
light,  many  of  the  caPcles  of  this  country  might  ' 
have  deferved  attention ;  many  of  the  coafts 
might  have  amufed  us  with  elegant  fweeping 
lines,  and  many  of  the  bays  might  liave  been 
nobly  hung  with  rockey  fcenery.  We  fliould 
have  wiflied  alfo  to  have  heard  the  winds  howl 
among  the  bleak  promontories  of  the  Land's- 
end ;  to  have  km,  through  a  clear  evening, 
the  light  fall  indiftinftly  on  the  diftant  ifles  of 
Sciib^ ;  and  to  have  viewed  the  waves  beating 

round 
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round  the  rocks  of  that  fingular  fituation, 
Mount  St.  Michael.  The  lofs  of  this  laft  fcene 
we  regretted  more  than  any  thing  elfe.  But  to 
travel  over  defarts  of  drearmefs  in  queft  of  two 
or  three  objefts  feemed  to  be  buying  them  at 
too  high  a  price  -,  efpecially  as  it  is  poffible  they 
might  have  difappointed  us  in  the  end.  Many 
a  time  has  the  credulous  traveller  gone  in  queft 
of  fcenes  on  the  information  of  others,  and  has 
found  (fuch  is  the  difference  of  opinions)  that 
what  gave  his  informant  pleafure^,  has  given 
him  difguft. 


o  2  SECT. 
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SECT.     XX, 

IN  returning  from  Bodmin,  we  pafTed  over 
that  part  of  Bradoc-downs,  where  Lord 
Hopton's  prowefs  was  again  fhewn  in  giving 
a  confiderable  check  to  the  parliament's  forces 
in  thofe  parts.  This  wild  heath,  and  much  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  is  in  the  fame  ftyle 
of  dreary  landfcape,  with  that  we  had  found 
between  Launcefton  and  Bodmin.  So  very 
undifciplined  the  country  flill  is,  that  the  wild 
Hags  of  nature,  in  many  parts,  claim  it  as  their 
own.  We  did  not  fee  any  of  them ;  but  we 
were  told,  they  fometimes  fhew  themfelves  on 
the  high  moors  about  Bodmin  and  Lefcard. 

And  yet  thefe  are  the  lands,  wild  as  they  are, 
that  are  the  richeft  of  the  country.  They 
bear  little  corn,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  very  im- 
material what  the  furface  produces  :  the  har- 
veft  lies  beneath.  In  this  neighbourhood  fome 
of  the  richeft  of  the  Cornifh  mines  are  found ; 
and  Lefcard,  where  we  now  were,  is  one  of 
the  Coinage-towns,  as  they  are  called.  Of 
thefe  towns  there  are  five,  which  are  fcattered 

about 
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about  the  different  parts  of  Cornvv^all,  where 
mines  are  moft  frequent.  After  the  tin  is 
pounded,  and  waflied  from  the  impurities 
of  the  mine,  it  is  melted,  feparated  from  its 
drofs,  and  run  into  larg-e  fouare  blocks,  con^ 
taining  each  about  three  hundred  pounds 
weight.  In  this  form  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
Coinage-town,  where  it  is  affayed  and  ftamped. 
This  firamp  makes  it  a  faleable  commodity. 

We  had  not,  however,  the  curiofity  to  enter 
any  of  thefe  mines.  Our  bufmefs  was  only  on. 
the  furface.  Great  part  of  this  country,  it  is 
true,  is  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  which  in  general  is 
a  ftate  of  piclurefque  beauty ;  but  here  it  was 
otherwife.  Our  views  not  only  wanted  the 
moft  neceflary  appendages  of  landfcape,  wood, 
and  vv^ater,  but  tvtwform.  We  miglit,  perhaps, 
have  ktw  this  part  of  Cornwall  in  an  unfa- 
vourable light ;  as  the  fweeping  lines  of  a 
country  depend  much  for  their  beauty  on  the 
light  under  which  they  are  feen  ;  but  to  us 
they  appeared  heavy,  unbroken,  and  unaccom,- 
modating.  In  the  wild  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  this  drearinefs  of  landfcape  often  oc- 
curred, we  had  ftill  a  diftance  to  make  amends 
for  the  fore-grounds.  It  was  rarely  that  we 
had   not  a    flowing  line   of  blue   mountains, 
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which  gave  a  grandeur  and  dignity  even  to  an 
impoveriflied  fcene.  But  in  thefe  wild  parts 
of  Cornwall  we  fometimes  faw  a  face  of  coun- 
try, (which  is  rather  uncommon  in  the  wildeft 
fcenes  of  nature,)  without  a  fingle  beauty  to  re- 
commend it. 

^  This  drearinefs,  however,  had  begun  to  im- 
prove before  we  arrived  at  Lefcard.  Planta- 
tions, though  meagre  only,  arofe  in  various 
parts  y  and  the  country  affumed  fomewhat  of  a 
more  pleafmg  air ;  particularly  on  the  right 
towards  Leftwithiel.  The  high  grounds  formed 
interfe6lions  5  fomething  like  a  caftle  appeared 
on  one  of  them,  and  the  woody  decorations  of 
landfcape  in  fome  degree  took  place. 


As  we  left  Lefcard,  the  country  ftill  im- 
proved. Extenfive  fides  of  hills,  covered  with 
wood,  arofe  among  the  fore-grounds,  and  rang- 
ing in  noble  fweeps,  retired  into  diftance. 
Thefe  burfts  of  fylvan  fcenery  appeared  with 
particular  beauty  at  a  place  called  Brown's- 
woods.  Here  too  we  were  entertained  with 
an  i72cidental  beauty.  The  whole  Iky  in  front 
was  hung  with  dark  clouds  to  the  very  fkirts 
of  the  horizon.     Behind  us  fhone  the  brighteft 
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ray  of  an  evening  fun,  not  yet  indeed  fetting, 
but  very  fplendid  :  and  all  this  fplendor  v\^as 
received  by  the  tops  of  trees,  which  rofe  di-^ 
reftly  in  front,  and  being  oppofed  to  the 
gloomy  tint  behind  them,  made  a  moft  bril- 
liant appearance.  This  is  among  the  moft 
beautiful  effects  of  an  evening-fun.  Thefe 
effefb  are  indeed  as  various  as  the  forms  of 
landfcape  which  receive  them ;  but  nothing  is 
more  richly  enlightened  than  the  tufted  foliage 
of  a  v/ood. 


We  now  approached  the  fea,  at  leaft  the 
river  Tamer,  which  is  near  its  eftuary ;  and  as 
this  coaft  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  broken 
ijnd  irregular  of  the  whole  ifland,  we  had  fe- 
veral  views  of  little  creaks  and  bays,  which 
being  furrounded  with  wood,  are  often  beau- 
tiful. But  they  are  beautiful  at  full-fea  only  ; 
at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  each  lake  becomes  art 
oozy  channel. 

The  pifturefque  beauty  of  a  fcene  of  this 
kind  once  coft  a  poor  traveller  dear.  He  had 
long  been  in  queft  of  a  fituation  for  a  houfe, 
and  found  one  at  length  offered  to  fale,  ex- 
actly fuited  to  his  tafte.     It  was  g  lake  fcene  ^ 
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111  which  a  little  peninfula,  Hoping  gently  into 
the  water,  prefented  from  its  eminence  a  pleaf- 
ing  view  of  the  whole.  Charmed  with  what 
he  had  feen,  he  ruminated  in  his  way  home 
on  the  various  improvements  it  might  admits 
and  fearing  a  dilappointment,  entered,  without 
farther  fcrutiny,  into  an  agreement  with  the 
owner;  for  a  confiderable  fum.  But  what  was 
his  aftoniihment,  when,  on  taking  poffeffion, 
his  lake  v/as  gone,  and  in  its  room,  a  bed  of 
filthy  ooze  !  How  did  he  accufe  his  rafhnefs, 
and  blame  his  precipitate  folly!  In  vain  he 
wiflied  to  retract  his  bargain.  In  vain  he 
pleaded,  that  he  had  been  deceived ;  that  he 
had  bought  a  lake  ^  and  that,  in  fact,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  purchafe  was  gone.  "  You  might 
''  have  examined  it  better,"  cried  the  unfeeling 
gentlemen  of  the  law  :  "  What  have  we  to 
''  do  with  your  ideas  of  pifturefque  beauty  ? 
"  We  fold  you  an  eftate,  and  if  you  impofed 
"  upon  yourfelf,  you  have  nobody  elfe  to 
"  blame." 


From  the  road,  as  we  pafled,  we  had  a  view 
of  Trematon-caftle,  where  a  ftannery  court  is 
flill  kept,  vvhich  had  formerly  very   extenfivc 
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privileges.  Trematon-law  is  almoft  to  this  day 
an  objeft  of  reverence  among  the  common 
people  of  Cornwall. 


Soon  after,  Saltafh-bay  opened  on  the  left, 
and  on  the  right,  Hamoaz  hai'bour,  with  many 
a  gallant  fhip  of  war  at  anchor  upon  its  ample 
bofom.  Beyond  the  Hamoaz  rofe  the  hang- 
ing lawns  and  woods  of  Mount  Edgcomb, 
forming  a  noble  back-ground  to  the  fcene. 

At  Saltafli  we  had  good  views  of  the  river 
Tamer,  both  above  and  below  the  town.  A 
fweeping  bay  is  formed  on  each  fide,  in  many 
places  at  leaft  a  mile  in  breadth.  In  both  di- 
reftions  the  banks  are  high,  and  the  water  re- 
tires beautifully  behind  jutting  promontories. 


Having  croffed  the  Tamer  at  Saltafli,  we 
had  four  miles  farther  to  Plymouth.  Through 
the  whole  way  we  had  various  views  of 
the  found.  Mount  Edgcom^b,  Plymouth  har- 
bour, Hamoaz,  Plymouth  town,  and  Plymouth 
dock.  From  all  thefe  views  together  we  were 
able  to  col  left  a  clear  geographical  idea  of  this 
celebrated  harbour. 

Two 
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Two  rivers,  the  Tamer  and  the  Plym,  (the 
firft  of  which  is  confiderable,)  meeting  the  fea 
at  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles  afunder, 
form  at  their  feparate  mouths  too  indented 
bays.  Thefe  two  bays  open  into  a  third,  which 
is  the  receptacle  of  both,  and  larger  than 
either.  The  bay  formed  by  the  Tamer,  is 
called  the  Hamoaz-,  that  formed  by  the  Plym 
is  called  Flymoiith  Harbour ;  and  the  large  bay, 
into  which  they  both  open,  is  called  the  Sound. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  Sound,  where  the  two 
bays^  communicate  with  it,  lies  St.  Nicolas,  a 
large  ifland,  fortified  with  a  caftle  and  ftrong 
works  ;  which  are  intended  to  defend  the  en- 
trance into  both  thefe  inlets.  The  entrance 
into  Hamoaz  is  very  intricate  -,  for  the  ifland 
can  be  pafled  only  at  that  end  next  Plymouth  s 
which  makes  the  paflage  narrow  and  winding. 
The  entrance  at  the  other  end  is  wide  and 
direft;  but  is  defended  by  a  dangerous  flielf 
of  hidden  rocks  ;  the  fituation  of  which  ap- 
pears plainly  at  low- water  from  the  ripling  of 
the  tide  above  them.  The  Cornilh  fide  of  Har- 
nioaz  is  formed  by  Mount  Edgcomb, 
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SECT.     XXI. 

T)Lymouth-dock,  or  Dock-town,  as  it  is 
^  often  called,  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Ha- 
moaz,  and  is  about  two  miles  diftant  from  the 
town  of  Plymouth.  It  is  chiefly  worth  vifit- 
ing,  as  it  is  the  ftation  of  the  docks,  ftorehoufes, 
gun-wharfs,  and  other  appendages  of  this  noble 
arfenal;  which  is  a  wonderful  fight  to  thofe 
who  have  feen  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  ci- 
tadel too,  and  the  viftualling-office,  which  is 
clofe  to  it ',  the  bake-houfe  alfo,  and  the  flaugh- 
ter-houfe,  (whatever  unpleafant  ideas  may  ac- 
company the  latter,)  are  all  grand  objefts  of 
their  kind. 

Among  the  things  which  attrafted  our  at- 
tention at  Plymouth-dock  were  the  marble 
quarries.  We  faw  feveral  of  the  blocks  po- 
lifhed  y  and  thought  them  more  beautiful  than 
any  foreign  marble.  The  ground  is  dark  brown, 
the  veining  red  and  blue.  The  colours  are 
foft   in   themfelves,    and    intermix    agreeably ; 
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whereas    in    t]ie    Sienna,    and    other    foreign 
marbles,  there  is  often,  amidft  all  the  richnefs 
of  their  colours,  a  glare  and  harfhnefs  in  their 
mixtures,  difagreeable  to  the  pifturefque  eye, 
which  always    wiflies  to  unite   harmony  with 
colouring.     In  the  verde  antique  the  tints  are 
fufiiciently  foft ;  but  they  are  fo  much  the  fame, 
and  broken  into  fuch  minute  parts,  that  they 
have   no   efFeft,    when    exhibited   in  quantity. 
After  all,  however,  different   kinds  of  marble 
are  fuited  to  different  purpofes.     But  I  think 
there  are   two    rules   which  lli ould  direft   the 
choice  of  all  marbles.      In  columns,  and  other 
large  furfaces,  the  parts  fhould  be  large;  that  is, 
the  veins  of  the  marble  fhould  be  confpicuous. 
I  think  aifo  that  no  marble^  in  any  fituation,  can 
be  beautiful,  unlefs  there  be  a  degree  of  foft- 
nefs  and  harmony  in  it :  if  it  be  veined,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  veins  fliould,  in  fome  parts,  ilrike 
out  boldly,  and  in  other  parts  fmk  and  retire, 
as    it   were,    into  the  ground  or   the   marble, 
leaving  only  flight  traces  of  their  colours  here 
and  there  behind  them.     In  both  thefe  refpefts 
I  have  thought  the  columns  in  the  hall  at  Kid* 
delflon  in    Derbyfliire   models  of  beauty.     It 
will,  however,  be  underilocd,  that  v/hen  form 

or 
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or  infcription  is  required,  veined  marble  of  any 

kind  is  improper.     In  foine  works,  as  in  moft 

kinds  of  ornaments,   the  marble   itfelf  is  the 

principal  objeft  :  in  others,  as  in  ftatuary  and 

infcription,  the  marble  is  only  the  vehicle. 

.    With  the   Plymouth   marble,    in  its    rough 

ftate,   moil  of  the  buildings  of  the  dock  are 

conftrucled.     The  refufe  burns  into  excellent 

lime.     Between  Launcefton  and  Kelllngton,  I 

have  heard  there  is  a  fpecies  of  marble  found 

almofi:  purely  white ;  but  as  I  never  heard v  of 

its  being  applied  to  any  ufe,  I  fappofe  it  is  only 

of  a  fpurious  kind.  It  is  perhaps  only  alabaster. 

There  is  alfo  another  fpecies  of  beautiful 
llione  much  in  ufe  at  Plymouth,  which  is  of 
Cornifh  extraction,  and  is  found  chiefly  oh  the 
moors,  from  whence  it  is  called  the  Moor-jione. 
The  beft  kind  of  it  is  a  perfect  granite,  and 
will  bear  a  poliih  \  though  the  fpars  io^ra^- 
times  fly  off  in  the  operation,  and  leave  an  un- 
equal lurface.  The  more  friable  kind  of  this 
ftone  fpanglcs  the  road  with  an  excellent  bind- 
ing gravel. 

Among  the  fights  of  a  dock-yard,  the  ca- 
reening of  a  fliip  is  not  the  leaft  picturefquc. 
We  happened  to  fee  an  operation  of  this  kind 

in 
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in  great  perfeaion.  The  fliip  itfelf,  lying  on 
one  fide,  is  a  good  objeft.  Its  great  lines, 
which  in  an  upright  ftate  are  too  regular,  take 
now  more  pleafing  forms ;  and  while  the  roll- 
ing volumes  of  fmoke  harmonize  the  whole,  the 
fire  glimmering,  fparkling,  or  blazing,  is  fome- 
times  enveloped  in  thefe  black  voluminous 
eddies,  and  fometimes  brightening  up,  breaks 
through  them  in  tranfient  fpiry  blazes. 

But  as  light  is  belt  fupported  by  JJjade,  a 
conflagration  by  night,  from  whatever  caufe 
produced,  has  the  grandeft  effeft.  By  day  the 
effe£l  depends  chiefly  on  the  fmoke,  aided  per- 
haps by  fome  accidental  objeft ;  as  it  was 
here  by  the  pitchy  fide  of  a  veflel.  But  at 
night,  the  darknefs  of  the  hemifphere  makes 
the  grandeft  oppofition.  The  light  is  concen- 
trated to  one  fpot,  only  varioufly  broken,  as  It 
may  happen  to  fall  on  different  objefts.  At 
the  fame  time  it  receives  the  full  beauty  of 
gradation.  The  ruddy  glow  which  fpreads 
far  and  wide  into  the  regions  of  night,  gra- 
duates, as  it  recedes  from  its  centre,  and  be- 
coming fainter  and  fainter,  is  at  laft  totally  loft 
in  the  ihades  of  darknefs.  A  conflagration, 
therefore,  by  night  prefents  us  with  the  jufteft 

ideas 
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ideas  of  the  great  principles  of  light  and  fliade. 
It  gives  a  body  of  light  varioiifly  broke?!  ^  and  at 
length  dying  gradually  away. 
,  A  common  bonfire,  furrounded  by  a  few 
figures  fcattered  about  it  in  groups,  forms  often 
a  beautiful  fcene.  That  paffage,  in  which 
Shakefpeare  defcribes  the  camp-fires  of  the 
French  and  Englifh,  gives  us  a  different  pic- 
ture. In  that  defcription  the  fires  are  difiant ; 
and  the  paly  Jla?nes  juft  umber  the  faces  that 
watch  round  them.  Touched  with  the  pencil, 
they  fliould  be  marked  only  as  ruddy  fpecks ; 
all  diilinction  of  feature  is  loft.  But  round  a 
bonfire  on  the  fpot  you  fee  action  and  paffion 
diftinftly  reprefented ;  the  hat  waved,  the  agi- 
tated body,  and  the  lips  of  the  bawling  mouth, 
all  marked  with  the  ftrongeft  effects  of  light ; 
while  fome  of  the  figures,  which  ftand  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  fire,  are  as  pifturefquelv 
diflinguifiied  by  being  totally  in  fhade. 

Grand  indeed,  though  dreadful,  is  the  con- 
flagration of  houfes ;  efpecialiy  if  thofe  houfes 
have  any  dignity  of  form.  The  burfts  of  fire 
from  windows  and  doors,  the  illumination  of 
the  internal  parts  of  a  llruclure,  and  the  va- 
ried force  of  the  fire  on  the  different  materials 
it  meets  with,  which  may  be  more  or  lefs  com- 

buftible, 
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buftible,  are  all  circumftances  highly  piftu- 
i-efque.  It  may  be  added  alfo,  that  wind 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
a  conflagration  -,  and  yet  I  know  not  whether 
its  moft  fplendid  effefts  are  not  ktw  bell  in  a 
calm. 

Bat  the  operations  of  war  produces  ftill 
grander  effe.fls  of  this  kind.  The  burning  of 
lliips  is  produflive  of  greater  ideas,  and  more 
picturefque  circiimftances,  than  the  burning  of 
houfes.  The  very  reflexions  from  the  water 
add  great  beauty.  But  thefe  reprefentations 
are  among  the  difficult  attempts  of  the  pencil. 
Vanderveld,  who  did  every  thing  well,  and 
burnt  many  a  fhip  in  a  truly  pifturefque  man- 
ner, failed  mod  in  his  grandefl:  work,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Armada.  Some  parts  of  his  pic- 
tures on  this  fubjeft  at  Plampton  Couit  are 
mafterly  ^  but  in  gene?^al  they  are  but  an  indif- 
ferent coUeftion  of  Vanderveid's  w^orks*  Pro- 
bably the  fubjeft  was  impofed  on  him;  and 
when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  painter  feldom  arrives 
at  the  excellence  which  his  own  fubjedis  pro- 
duce. It  cannot  vv^ell  indeed  be  otherwife ; 
for  the  choice  of  a  fiibjeB  is,  in  other  words, 
that  jiifi  arrangemejzt  of  it,  which  he  conceives 
m  his  own  mind,    both  in  regard  to  compo- 
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fition  and  light.  So  that  when  a  fubje6l  is 
impofed^  the  arrangement  is  to  feek ;  and  it  is 
probable,  he  may  not  eafily  find  one  that  fuits 
his  fubjeft.  Befides,  he  fets  to  it  without  that 
enthufiafm  which  fliould  animate  his  pencil. 
When  the  Em„prefs  of  Ruflia,  therefore,  em- 
ployed Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  fhe  did  well  in 
leaving  him  to  choofe  his  own  fubjeft.  One 
thing,  indeed,  which  injures  Vanderveld  in 
burning  the  Armada  pifturefquely,  is  the  num- 
ber of  fires  he  is  obliged  to  introduce,  which 
can  never  have  fo  good  an  effeft  as  one. 

But  among  all  the  grand  exhibitions  of  this 
kind,  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  furnifhes  two  of 
the  nobleft.  They  had  every  circumftance  to 
recommend  them.  They  were  grand  in  their 
own  nature  3  they  were  connefted  with  great 
and  profperous  events,  which  is  a  recommend- 
ation of  any  fubjeft;  and  they  were  a6lions 
perfomied  in  the  night.  The  firft  relates  to 
the  burning  of  the  enemy's  batteries  by  a  fally 
from  the  garrifon  -,  the  fecond,  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  battering  fliips.  I  fhall  give  them 
both  in  the  words  of  a  publifhed  Journal  of 
that  fiege,  in  which  the  effefts  are  well  de- 
fcribed*. 

*  See  Drink water^s  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  p.  201. 
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"  Nov.  2/,  1781.  The  batteries  were  fooil 
in  a  ftate  for  the  fire-faggots  to  operate,  and 
the  flames  fpread  with  aftonifhing  rapidity 
into  every  part.  The  column  of  fire  and 
fmoke,  which  rolled  from  the  works,  beauti- 
fully illumined  the  troops,  and  neighbour- 
ing objefts  5  forming  all  together  a  coup 
iceil  not  poflible  to  be  defcribed." 
"  Sept.  13,  1782.  About  an  hour  after  mid- 
night one  of  the  battering-fhips  was  com- 
pletely in  flames ;  and  by  two  o^clock  flie 
appeared  one  continued  blaze  from  fl:em  to 
fliern.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock,  fix 
other  fhips  were  on  fircv  The  light  thrown 
out  on  all  fides  by  the  flames,  illumined  the 
rock,  and  all  the  neighbouring  objects; 
forming,  with  the  conft:ant  flaflieS  of  our 
cannon,  a  mingled  fcene  of  fublimity  and 
terror*."  The  former  of  thefe  fcenes  would 
have  made  a  good  pifture :  the  latter,  if  repre- 
fented,  ftiould  be  taken,  when  one  fhip  only 
was  completely  in  flames,  with  fmall  appear- 
ances of  fire  in  fome  of  the  others. 

At  the  end  of  the  8th  book  of  Homer  w^e 
have  the  effefts  of  an  illumination  very  piftu- 

*  See  Drinkwater's  Account  of  the  Siege,  p.  287. 
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refquely  detailed.  Heflor  having  driven  the 
Greeks  to  their  intrenchments,  was  prevented 
by  the  night  from  completing  his  vi6lory. 
Refolving  therefore  to  pufh  it  the  next  morn-- 
ing,  inftead  of  retreating  to  Troy,  he  encamped 
under  its  walls  in  the  field  of  battle,  where 

llnnumbered  flames  before  proud  Illon  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xaiithus  with  their  rays; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  diftant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires. 
A  thoufand  piles  the  duflcy  horrors  gild, 
And  flioot  a  ftiadowy  luftre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whofe  umberM  arms,  by  fitSj  thick  flaflies  fend. 

Homer,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  moft 
of  thefe  pi6lurefque  images.  They  are  only 
to  be  found  in  Pope's  tranflation.  Though  it 
may  be  fafhionable  to  depreciate  this  work,  as 
a  tranflation,  it  muft  at  leafl  be  owned,  that 
Pope,  who  was  a  painter,  has  enriched  his  ori- 
ginal with  many  of  the  ideas  of  his  art. 

But  ftill,  in  all  thefe  operations,  however 
grand,  the  fire  ravages  only  the  works  of  man. 
To  fee  a  conflagration  in  perfeftion,  we  mufl: 
fee  the  elements  engaged.  Nothing  is  eminently 
grandy  but  the  exertion  of  an  element.  The 
effeft  of  the  air  is  grand,  when  excited  by  a 
florm.     Piles  of  earth  or  mountains  are  fuperbly 
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grand.  The  ocean  in  a  ilorm  is  ftill  grander  2 
and  the  efFe6t  of /r^,  when  let  loofe  in  its  full 
fury,  carries  the  idea  of  grandeur  to  a  flill 
greater  height. 

One  of  the  moft  aftonifhirig  efFefts  of  this 
kind,  which  is  any  where  to  be  met  with,  may 
be  found  in  the  70th  volume  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa6tions,  in  a  letter  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  It  contains  the  account  of  an  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Vefuvius,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1779.  The  whole  relation  is  full  of  grand 
ideas  \  but  the  parts  of  it,  to  which  I  particu- 
larly allude,  were  the  concluding  efforts  of  the 
eruption  5  from  which  I  fhall  feleft  a  few  cir-* 
cumftances. 

The  relater,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs,  tells 
ITS,  that  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  Auguft,  as  he 
was  watching  the  agitations  of  the  mountain 
from  the  mole  of  Naples,  which  gave  him  a 
diftinft  view  of  it,  a  violent  ftorm  came  on, 
juft  as  the  volcano  was  throwing  out  fome  of 
its  fierceft  fires.  The  clouds  of  black  fmoke 
fometimes  covered  great  part  of  the  fire;  at 
other  times  difparting,  prefented  it  in  fuller 
view.  This  awful  conjunftion  of  light  and 
ftiadow,  was  farther  aflifted  by  various  tints, 
which  were  produced   by  lights  reverberated 

from 
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from  the  clouds,  and  by  pale  flaflies  of  light« 
ning,  which  were  continually  iffuing  from 
them. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  volcano,  the 
next  day,  was  ftiU  more  fublime.  About  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  loud  report  ifTued  from 
the  mountain,  which  ftiook  the  houfes  of  Por- 
tici  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  alarm  the  inhabit- 
ants for  their  fafety,  and  to  drive  them  into  the 
ftreets.  Immediately  volumes  of  liquid  fire, 
or  rather,  as  the  relater  defcribes  it,  fountains 
of  red-hot  lava,  fhot  upwards  to  fuch  an  amaz- 
ing height,  that  they  feemed  three  times  as 
high  as  the  mountain  itfelf,  which  is  computed 
to  rife  three  thoufand  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
fea.  Together  with  these  volumes  of  liquid 
fire,  vaft  clouds  of  the  blackeft  fmoke  fucceeded 
each  other  in  burfts,  intercepting  this  fplendid 
brightnefs  here  and  there  by  maffes  of  the 
darkeft  hue. 

The  wind  was  fouth-rweft  -,  and  though  gen- 
tle, was  fufiicient  to  put  the  fmoke  into  n;o- 
tion,  removing  it  by  degrees  fo  as  to  form  be- 
hind the  fire  a  vaft  curtain,  ftretching  over 
great  part  of  the  hemifphere.  To  add  to  the 
folemnity,  this  black  curtain  was  continually 
difparted    by  pale,  momentary,   ele6tric  fires. 

^^  3  In 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  other  parts  of  the  iky 
were  clear,  and  the  ftars  fhone  bright.  The 
contraft  was  glorious  beyond  imagination. 
The  fplendor,  which  was  fufficiently  balanced 
by  the  fhadowy  curtain  behind  it,  illumined 
the  fea,  which  was  perfeftly  calm,  far  and  wide, 
and  added  much  to  the  fublimity  of  the  fcene. 

Some  of  the  fiery  lava  being  thrown  on 
mount  Summa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ve- 
fuvius,  its  woods  were  frequently  in  a  blaze. 
This  introduced  a  fecondary  light^  very  differ- 
ent in  its  tint,  either  from  the  fiery  red  of  the 
volcano,  or  the  filvery  blue  of  the  eleftric  fire. 

This  grand  and  awful  vifion,  in  which  as  fub- 
lime  an  effeB  of  light  and  jhade  was  prefented, 
as  Nature  perhaps  ever  exhibited  before,  lafted 
about  half  an  hour. 

I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  all  thefe 
grand  effefts  of  fire,  as  I  never  think  myfelf 
out  of  fight  of  my  fubje6l,  when  I  can  lay  hold 
of  any  pi6lurefque  idea. 
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SECT.     XXIL 

i^UR  curiofity  having  been  gratified  among 
^^  the  dock-yards  at  Plymouth,  led  us  next 
to  vifit  Mount  Edgcomb. 

The  promontory  of  Mount  Edgcomb  run- 
ning a  confiderable  way  into  the  fea,  forms,  as 
was  juft  obferved,  one  of  the  cheeks  of  the  en- 
trance of  Hamoaz-harbour,  which  is  here  half 
a  mile  acrofs.  The  whole  promontory  is  four 
or  five  miles  long,  and  three  broad.  In  fhape 
it  is  a  perfe6l  dorfum^  high  in  the  middle,  and 
Hoping  gradually  on  both  fides  towards  the 
fea;  in  fome  places  it  is  rocky  and  abrupt. 

Lord  Edgcomb's  houfe  ftands  half  way  up 
the  afcent,  on  the  Plymouth  fide,  in  the  midft 
of  a  park,  containing  an  intermixture  of  wood 
and  lawn.  It  rnakes  a  handfome  appearance 
with  a  tower  at  each  corner;  but  pretends 
only  to  be  a  cornfortable  dwelling. 

The  great  obje6l  qf  Mount  Edgcomb  is 
the  grandeur  of  the  views.  As  we  advanced 
towards  the  fummit  of  the  promontory,  we 
faw,  in  various  exhibitions,  on  one  fide,  a.ll  the 
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intricacies  and  creeks,  which  form  the  harbour 
of  Plymouth;  with  an  extenfive  country 
fpreading  beyond  it  into  very  remote  diftance ; 
and  fcattered  with  a  variety  of  objecls ;  among 
which  we  diftinguifhed  the  well-known  fea- 
tures of  Brentor. 

The  other  fide  of  the  promontory  overlooks 
the  Sound,  which  is  the  great  rendezvous  of 
the  fleets  fitted  out  at  Plymouth ;  though  fea- 
men  fpeak  very  indifferently  of  its  anchorage. 
One  of  the  boundaries  of  this  extenfive  bay  is 
a  reach  of  land  running  out  into  pointed  rocks ; 
the  other  is  a  lofty  fmooth  promontory,  called 
the  Ram's-head.  The  top  of  this  promontory 
is  adorned  with  a  tower,  from  which  notice  is 
given  at  Plymouth,  by  a  variety  of  fignals,  of 
the  number  of  fhips,  and  their  quality,  that 
appear  in  the  offing. 

Between  the  Ram's-head  and  Mount  Edg- 
comb  is  formed  a  fmaller  inlet,  called  Caufand- 
bay,  at  the  head  of  which  lies  Kingfton.  Be- 
fore this  little  town  rode  a  large  fleet  of  what 
appeared  to  be  fifliing  boats ;  but  we  w^re  in- 
formed that  moft  of  them  were  fmuggling 
veffels. 

The  fimplicity  of  the  few  objefts  which 
form  the  Sound  on  one  fide,  made  a  pleafing 
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contraft  with  the  intricacies  of  the  Plymouth- 
coaft  on  the  other. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  three  leagues  from 
the  Ram's-head,  ftands  the  Edyftone  light- 
houfe.  We  could  juft  difcern  it,  as  it  caught  a 
gleam  of  light,  like  a  diftant  fail. 

Having  viewed  from  the  higher  grounds 
of  Mount  Edgcomb  this  immenfe  landfcape, 
which  is,  on  both  fides,  a  mere  map  of  the 
country,  and  has  little  pi^lurefque  beauty^  efpe- 
cially  on  the  Plymouth  fide,  we  defcended  the 
promontory,  and  were  carried  on  a  lower  ftage 
round  its  utmoft  limits. 

The  grounds  here  are  profufely  planted.  On 
that  fide  which  overlooks  Caufand-bay,  the 
plantations  are  only  young ;  but  on  the  other, 
which  confifts  of  at  leaft:  half  the  promontory, 
they  are  well-grown,  and  form  the  moft  pleaf- 
ing  fcenes  about  Mount  Edgcomb.  That  im- 
menfe map,  as  it  lay  before  the  eye  in  ojie  'view 
from  the  higher  grounds,  and  appeared  vari- 
oufly  broken  and  fcattered,  was  now  divided 
into  portions,  and  fet  off  by  good  foregrounds. 
Some  of  thefe  views  are  pleafmg ;  but  in  ge- 
neral they  are  not  pifturefque.  A  large  piece 
of  water  full  of  moving  objefts,  makes  a  part 

of 
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of  them  all;  and  this  will  always  prefent  at 
leaft  an  amufing  fcene. 

The  trees,   both  evergreens  and  deciduous, 
are  wonderfully  fine,  confidering  their  fea-af- 
pe£l.    But  chiefly  the  pine-race  feems  to  thrive ; 
and    among   thefe   the    pinafter,    which,    one 
fhould  imagine,  from  its  hardy  appearance,  to 
be    indigenous    to   the    foil.     The    woodman 
would  diflike  that  great  abundance  of  hoary 
mofs,  which  bedecks  both  it  and  moil  of  the 
other  plants  of  this  marine  fcenery  ,  but  to  the 
pifturefque  eye,  the  vegetation  feems  perfect; 
and  the  mofs  a  beauty.     It  is  mofs  of  a  pecu- 
liar form,  at  leaft  of  an  unufual  growth.     Its 
hue  is  generally  cerulean,  with  a  ftrong  touch 
here  and  there  of  Naples-yellow,  mixed  with 
other  pleafmg  tints,  which  being  fcattered  pro- 
fufely  abovit  the  whole  plantation,  give  it  an 
uncommon  richnefs.     In  thefe  woods  the  ar- 
butus  grows   in   great  perfecStion,  and  many 
other  fhrubs,  which  are  generally  found  only 
in  fheltered  fituations, 

Befides  a  luxuriance  of  wood,  a  variety  of 
rocky  fcenery  embellifhed  our  walk,  efpecially 
about  the  vertical  point  of  the  promontory.  It 
is  a  well-coloured  brown  rock  3  which  appears 

iu 
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in  all  forms.  Nor  is  it  bald  and  naked,  but 
every  where  garnifhed  with  twifting  boles  and 
hanging  flirubs, 

Upon  the  whole,  though  there  are  many 
formalities  about  Mount  Edgcomb,  terraces 
particularly,  and  viftas  near  the  hpufe,  a  few 
puerilities  alfo*,  a,nd  too  little  advantage  taken 
every  where  of  the  circumftances  which  na- 
ture has  pointed  out  -,  yet  it  is  certainly  a  noble 
fituation,  and  very  well  worth  the  attention  of 
a  traveller. 

*  The  reader  will  recoUeft  when  this  was  written. 
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SECT.     XXIII. 

A  MONG  the  curiofities  of  this  coaft,  the 
Edyftone  Ught-houfe  is  not  one  of  the 
leaft.  About  three  leagues  beyond  Plymouth- 
found,  in  a  line  nearly  between  Start-point  and 
the  Lizard,  lie  a  number  of  low  rocks,  exceed-, 
ingly  dangerous  at  all  times,  but  efpecially 
when  the  tides  are  high,  which  render  them  in- 
vifible.  On  thefe  rocks  it  had  long  been  thought 
neceflary  to  place  fome  monitory  fignal.  But 
the  difficulty  of  conftrufting  a  light-houfe  was 
great.  One  of  the  rocks  indeed,  which  com- 
pofe  this  reef,  is  confiderably  larger  than  the 
reft :  yet  its  dimenfions  are  ftill  narrow ;  it  is 
often  covered  with  water,  and  frequently,  even 
in  the  calmeft  weather,  furrounded  by  a  fwell- 
ing  fea,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  land  upon 
it  y  and  much  more  fo  to  carry  on  any  work 
of  time  and  labour.  The  uncommon  tumult 
of  the  fea  in  this  place  is  occafioned  by  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  rocks.  As  they  all  flope  to 
the  north-eaft,  they  fpread  their  inclined  fides, 
of  courfe,  to  the  fwelling  tides  and  llorms  of 
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the  Atlantic.  And  as  they  continue  in  this 
fhelving  direftion  many  fathoms  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea,  they  occafion  that  violent  work- 
ing of  the  water,  which  the  feamen  call  a  ground 
fwelL  So  that  after  a  ftorm,  when  the  furface 
of  the  fea  around  is  perfeftly  fmooth,  the  fwells 
and  agitation  about  thefe  rocks  are  dangerous. 
From  thefe  continual  eddies  the  Edyflone  de- 
rives its  name. 

The  firft  light-houfe  of  any  confequence, 
erefted  on  this  rock,  was  undertaken  by  a  per- 
fon  of  the  name  of  Winftanley,  in  the  reign  of 
King  William.  Mr.  Winftanley  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  man  of  folidity  and  judg- 
ment fufficient  to  ereft  an  edifice  of  this  kind. 
He  had  never  been  noted  for  any  capital  work ; 
but  much  celebrated  for  a  variety  of  trifling  and 
ridiculous  contrivances.  If  you  fet  your  foot 
on  a  certain  board  in  one  of  his  rooms,  a 
ghoft  would  ftart  up  >  or  if  you  fat  down  in  an 
elbow-chair,  its  arms  would  clafp  around  you. 
His  light-houfe,  which  was  built  of  wood,  par- 
took of  his  whimfical  genius.  It  was  finifhed 
with  galleries,  and  other  ornaments,  which  en- 
cumbered it,  without  being  of  ufe.  It  was, 
however,  on  the  whole,  much  admired  as  a 
very  ingenious  edifice,  and,  Winftanley  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  deferved  the  credit  of  being  the  firft  pro^ 
jeftor  of  a  very  difficult  work.  He  had  fixed 
it  to  the  rock  by  twelve  mafly  bars  of  iron, 
which  were  let  down  deep  into  the  body  of  the 
ftone.  It  was  generally  indeed  thought  well 
founded ;  and  the  archite6t  himfelf  was  fo  con-- 
vinced  of  its  ftability,  that  he  would  often  fay, 
he  wifhed  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  fhut 
up  in  it  during  a  violent  ftorm.  He  at  length 
had  his  wifh ;  for  he  happened  to  be  in  it,  at 
the  time  of  that  memorable  ftorm  ori  the  26th 
of  November  1703,  which  hath  been  already 
mentioned*.  As  the  violence,  however,  of  the 
tempeft  came  on,  the  terrified  architeft  began 
to  doubt  the  firmnefs  of  his  work  ;  it  trembled 
in  the  blaft,  arid  fhook  in  eveiy  joint.  In  vain 
he  made  what  fignals  of  diftrefs  he  could  in- 
vent, to  bring  a  boat  from  the  fhore.  The  ter- 
rors of  the  ftorm  were  fuch,  that  the  boldeft 
vefTel  durft  not  face  it.  How  long  he  conti- 
nued in  this  melancholy  diftrefs  is  unknown; 
but  in  the  morning  no  appearance  of  the  light- 
houfe  was  left.  It  and  all  its  contents,  during 
that  terrible  night,  were  fwept  into  the  fea. 
This  cataftrophe  furnifhed  Mr.  Gay  with  the 

*  See  pages  156  and  168. 
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following  fimile  in  his  Trivia,  which  was  writ- 
ten a  few  years  after  the  event : 

So  when  fam'd  Edyfton's  far-fhooting  ray, 

That  led  the  failor  through  the  ftormy  way, 

Was  from  its  rocky  roots  by  billows  torn,  / 

And  the  high  turret  in  the  whirlwind  born, 

Fleets  bulged  their  fides  againft  the  craggy  land. 

And  pitchy  ruins  blackenM  all  the  ilrand. 

A  light-honfe  was  again  conftru6led  on  this- 
rock  before  the  conclufion   of  Queen  Anne^s 
reign.     It  was   undertaken   by  one   Rudyard, 
who  built   it   alfo   of  wood,  but  having  feen 
his    predeceflbr's    errors    avoided    them.     He 
followed  Winftanley's  idea  in  the  mode  of  fix- 
ing his  ftrufture  to  the  rock^  but  he  chofe  a 
plain  circular  form,   without  any   gallery,  or 
ufelefs  pr6je6iing  parts  for  the  ftorm  to  faften 
on.     To  give  ftability  alfo  to  his  work,  he  ju- 
dicioufly  introduced,  as  ballaft  at  the  bottom, 
270  tons  of  jflone.     In  fhort,  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  fecure  it  againft  the  fury  of  the 
two  elements  of  wind  and  water,  which  had  de- 
ftroyed  the  laft.     But  it  fell  by  a  third.     Late 
one  night,  in  the  year  1755,  it  was  obferved 
from  the  fhore  to  be  on  fire.     Its  upper  works 
having  been  conftrufted  of  light  timber,  pro- 
bably could  not  bear  the  heat.     It  happened 
fortunately   that   Admiral  Weft   rode  with   a 
a  fleet 
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fleet  at  that  time  in  the  Sound  j  and  being  fo 
near  the  fpot,  he  immediately  manned  two  or 
three  fwift  boats.  Other  boats  put  off  from 
the  fhore;  but  though  it  was  not  ftormy,  it 
was  impoffible  to  land.  In  the  mean  time  the 
fire  having  defcended  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  building,  had  driven  the  poor  inhabitants 
upon  the  fkirts  of  the  rock ;  where  they  were 
fitting  difconfolate,  when  affiftance  arrived. 
They  had  the  mortification,  however,  to  find 
that  the  boats,  through  fear  of  being  dafhed  in 
pieces,  were  obliged  to  keep  aloof.  At  length 
it  was  contrived  to  throw  coils  of  rope  upon 
the  rock,  which  the  men  tied  round  them, 
and  were  dragged  on  board  through  the 
fea.  The  cafe  of  one  of  thefe  poor  fellows, 
who  was  above  90  years  of  age,  was  fmgular. 
As  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  extinguifh  the 
fire  in  the  cupola,  where  it  firft  raged,  and  was 
looking  up,  the  melted  lead  from  the  roof  came 
trickling  down  upon  his  face  and  {houlders. 
At  Plymouth  he  was  put  into  a  furgeon's 
hands;  and,  though  much  hurt,  he  appeared 
to  be  in  no  danger.  He  conftantly,  however, 
affirmed,  that  fome  of  the  melted  lead  had  fallen 
down  his  throat.  This  was  not  believed,  as  it 
was  thought  he  could  not  have  furvived  fuch  a 

circum- 
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circumftance.  In  twelve  days  he  died ;  and  Mr, 
Smeaton  fays,  he  faw  the  lead,  after  it  had  been 
taken  out  of  his  ftomach ;  and  that  it  weighed 
feven  ounces  *. 

The  next  light-houfe,  which  is  the  prefent 
one,  was  built  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  and  is  con- 
flrufted  on  a  plan,  which  it  is  hoped  will  fe- 
cure  it  againft  every  danger.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  ftone,  in  a  circular  form.  Its  foundations 
are  let  into  a  focket  in  the  rock,  on  which  it 
ftands,  and  of  which  it  almoft  makes  a  part  -, 
for  the  flones  are  all  united  with  the  rock,  and 
with  each  other,  by  mafly  dove-tails.  The  ce- 
ment ufed  in  this  curious  mafonry,  is  the  lime 
of  Watchet  -f-,  from  whence  Mr.  Smeaton  con- 
trived to  bring  it  barrelled  up  in  cyder-calks  ; 
for  the  proprietors  will  not  fufFer  it  to  be  ex- 
ported in  its  crude  ftate.  The  door  of  this  in- 
genious piece  of  architefture  is  only  the  fize  of 
a  fhip's  gun-port ,  and  the  windows  are  mere 
loop-holes,  denying  light  to  exclude  wind. 
When  the  tide  fwells  above  the  foundation  of 
the  building,  the  light-houfe  makes  the  odd 
appearance  of  a  ftru6lure  emerging  from  the 
waves.     But  fometimcs  a  wave  rifes  above  the 

*  See  Mr.  Smeaton's  Account  of  the  Edyftone. 
f  See  page  1 69.  , 
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very  top  of  it,  and  circling  round,  the  whole 
looks  like  a  column  of  water,  till  it  breaks  into 
foam,  and  fubfides. 

The  care  of  this  important  beacon  is  com- 
mitted to  four  men;  two  of  whom  take  the 
charge  of  it  by  turns,  and  are  relieved  every 
fix  weeks.  But  as  it  often  happens,  efpecially 
in  ftormy  weather,  the  boats  cannot  touch  at 
the  Edyftone  for  many  months,  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  fait  provifion  is  always  laid  up,  as  in  a 
fhip  viflualled  for  a  long  voyage.  In  high 
winds  fuch  a  briny  atmofphere  furrounds  this 
gloomy  folitude  from  the  dalhing  of  the  waves, 
that  a  man  expofed  to  it  could  not  draw  his 
breath.  At  thefe  dreadful  intervals  the  two 
forlorn  inhabitants  keep  clofe  quarters,  and  are 
obliged  to  live  in  darknefs  and  flench  %  liften- 
ing  to  the  howling  ftorm,  excluded  in  every 
emergency  from  the  leaft  hope  of  affiftance, 
and  without  any  earthly  comfort,  but  what  is 
adminiflered  from  their  confidence  in  the 
ftrength  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  im- 
mured. Once,  on  relieving  this  forlorn  guard, 
one  of  the  men  was  found  dead,  his  compa« 
nion  chufing  rather  to  fhut  himfelf  up  with  a 
putrifying  carcafe,  than,  by  throwing  it  into 
the  fea,  to  incur  the  fufpicion  of  murder.     In 

fine 
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fine  weather,  thefe  wretched  beings  juft  fcramble 
a  Httle  about  the  edge  of  the  rock,  when  the  tide 
ebbs,  and  amufe  themfelves  with  fifhing ;  which 
is  the  only  employment  they  have,  except  that 
of  trimming  their  nightly  tires. 

Such  total  inaftion  and  entire  feclufion  from 
all  the  joys  and  aids  of  fociety,  can  only  be 
endured  by  great  religious  philofophy,  which 
we  cannot  imagine  they  feel ;  or  by  great  ftu- 
pidity,  which  in  pity  we  muft  fuppofe  they 
pofTefs. 

Yet  though  this  wretched  community  is  fo 
fmall,  we  were  affured  it  is  generally  a  fcene  of 
mifanthropy.  Inftead  of  fuffering  the  recol- 
leftion  of  thofe  diftreffes  and  dangers  in  which 
each  is  deferted  by  all  but  one,  to  endear  that 
one  to  him,  we  were  informed  the  humours 
of  each  were  fo  foured,  that  they  preyed  both 
on  themfelves,  and  on  each  other.  If  one  fat 
above,  the  other  was  commonly  found  below. 
Their  meals  too  were  folitary,  each,  like  a  brute, 
growling  over  his  food  alone. 

We  are  forry  to  acknowledge  a  pifture  like 
this  to  be  a  likenefs  of  human  nature.  In  fome 
gentle  minds  we  fee  the  kind  affeftions  rejoice 
in  being  beckoned  even  from  fcenes  of  inno- 
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Cence,  mirth,  and  gaiety,  to  mingle  the  fympa-^ 
thetic  tear  with  afRiftion  and  diftrefs.  But 
experience  fhewS  us,  that  the  heart  of  man  is 
equally  fufceptible  of  the  malevolent  affeftions ; 
and  religion  joins  in  confirming  the  melan- 
choly truth.  The  pi  Bur  ef que  eye^  in  the  mean- 
time, furveys  natural  and  moral  evil,  under  cha-^ 
rafters  entirely  different.  Darken  the  florm ; 
let  loofe  the  winds ;  let  the  waves  overwhelm 
all  that  is  fair  and  good ;  the  florm  will  be  fub-^ 
lime,  and  the  cataftrophe  pathetic ;  while  the 
moral  tempefl  is  dreary,  without  grandeur, 
and  the  cataiftrophe  afflifting,  without  one  pic- 
turefque  idea. 

The  emolument  of  this  arduous  pofl  is 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  provifions  while  on 
duty.  The  houfe  to  live  in  may  be  fairly 
thrown  into  the  bargain.  The  whole  together 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  leafl  eligible  pieces  of 
preferment  in  Britain :  and  yet  from  a  flory, 
which  Mr.  Smeaton  relates,  it  appears  there 
are  flations  flill  more  ineligible.  A  fellow,  who 
got  a  good  livelihood  by  making  leathern-pipes 
for  engines,  grew  tired  of  fitting  conflantly  at 
work,  and  folicited  a  light-houfe  man's  place, 
which,   as  competitors  are  not  numerous,   he 
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obtained.  As  the  Edyftone-boat  was  carrying 
him  to  take  pofleffion  of  his  new  habitation,  one 
of  the  boatmen  alked  him,  what  could  tempt 
him  to  give  up  a  profitable  bufmefs  to  be  fhut 
up,  for  months  together,  in  a  pillar  ?  "  Why,'* 
faid  the  man,  "  becaufe  I  did  not  like  con« 
*^  finement/' 
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SECT.     XXIV. 

AT  Plymouth  we  heard  much  of  the  fcenery 
upon  the  Tamer,  of  which  we  had  had  a 
little  fpecimen  at  Axworthy*.  We  refolved 
therefore  to  navigate  that  river  as  far  as  the 
Weir,  which  is  about  twenty-two  miles  above 
Plymouth,  and  as  far  as  we  could  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  tide.  Procuring  therefore  a  good 
boat,  and  four  ftout  hands  from  the  Ocean  man 
of  war,  then  lying  in  the  Hamoaz,  we  fet  fail 
with  a  flowing  tide. 

The  river  Tamer  rifes  from  the  mountains 
of  Hartland,  near  Barnllaple-bay,  in  the  north 
of  Devonfhire,  and,  taking  its  courfe  almoft 
due  fouth,  divides  that  county  from  Cornwall, 
No  river  can  be  a  more  complete  boundary. 
As  it  approaches  Plymouth,  it  becomes  a  noble 
efluary.  The  Hamoaz  is  efteemed,  after  Portf- 
mouth,  the  beft  flation  for  lliips  of  war  upon 
the  Britifh  coaft.  This  grand  bay,  which  was 
the  firft  fcene  we  inveftigated  on  the  Tamer,  is 

*  See  page  189* 
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about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  feven  miles  in 
length;  though  the  larger  fliips  we  obferved 
feldom  to  anchor  above  a  league  from  the  fea„ 
Its  banks  on  each  fide,  though  rather  low,  are 
by  no  means  flat.  They  are  generally  culti- 
vated ;  and  the  fliore  is  finifhed  by  a  narrow 
edging  of  rock. 

The  next  view  we  had  of  any  confequefice, 
was  the  opening  towards  St.  German's  on  the 
left.  This  is  a  creek  about  three  leagues  in 
length.  The  woods  of  Anthony  occupy  one 
fide  of  the  opening;  and  a  houfe  which  ap- 
peared at  a  diftance  in  the  centre,  is  Ince,  a  feat 
of  the  Killigrews. 

Soon  after,  we  came  in  fight  of  Saltafli, 
which  ftands  high,  but  affords  no  very  pic- 
turefque  appearance.  When  we  crofied  the 
ferry  the  day  before,  the  views  of  the  creek 
from  the  hill  prefented  a  beautiful  fcene,  both 
above  and  below  the  town*;  but  when  the 
eye  is  flationed  upon  the  water,  the  retiring 
reaches  of  the  river  are  loft,  and  the  landfcape 
is  much  impaired. 

Our  next    fcene    was   the   opening  of  the 
Tavey  into  the  Tamer.     Sir  Harry  Trelaw- 

*  See  page  20 J. 
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ney's  houfc  was  one  of  the  principal  objefts  of 
this  view.  The  diftance  was  compofed  chiefly 
of  the  Dartmore  hills.  The  banks  of  the 
Tamer  were  ftill  low,  and  cultivated;  and 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  water, 
which  did  not  begin  to  contract  itfelf,  nor  the 
banks  to  fwell,  till  we  had  proceeded  nine  or 
ten  miles  up  the  river. 

The  firft  fcene,  which  in  any  degree 
engaged  our  attention,  was  compofed  of  the 
woods  of  Pentilly,  on  the  Cornifh  fide.  The 
houfe  too  is  a  good  objeft,  Bnd  a  building  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bank  has  a  pifturefque  ap- 
pearance; though  its  dignity  was  degraded 
when  we  learned  it  was  only  a  lime-kiln.  Lime 
is  the  chief  commodity  of  trade  on  this  river, 
employing  many  large  boats  in  tranfporting 
it ;  and  the  lime-kilns,  which  we  fee  in  many 
places  on  its  banks,  are  of  fuch  noble  dimen- 
fions,  that  they  may,  at  a  little  diftance,  be 
miftaken  for  caftles,  without  any  imputation 
on  the  underftanding.  They  are  among  the 
greateft  ornaments  of  the  river.  The  back- 
ground of  the  fcenery  of  Pentilly,  is  a  lofty 
bank  adorned  with  a  tower,  to  which  belongs 
a  hiftory. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Tilly,  once  the  owner  of  Pentilly-houfe, 
was  a  celebrated  atheift  of  the  laft  age.  He 
was  a  man  of  wit,  and  had  by  rote  all  the  ri- 
baldry and  common-place  jefts  againft  religion 
and  fcripture ;  which  are  well  fuitcd  to  difplay 
pertnefs  and  folly,  and  to  unfettle  a  giddy 
mind,  but  are  ofFenfive  to  men  of  fenfe,  what- 
ever their  opinions  may  be,  and  are  neither 
intended  nor  adapted  to  inveftigate  truth.  The 
brilliancy  of  Mr.  Tilly's  wit,  however,  carried 
him  a  degree  farther  than  we  often  meet  with 
in  the  annals  of  prophanenefs.  In  general 
the  witty  atheift  is  fatisfied  with  entertaining 
his  contemporaries  \  but  Mr.  Tilly  wifhed  to 
have  his  fprightlinefs  known  topojierity.  With 
this  view,  in  ridicule  of  the  refurre6tion,  he 
obliged  his  executors  to  place  his  dead  body,  in 
his  ufual  garb,  and  in  his  elbow-chair,  upon 
the  top  of  a  hill,  and  to  arrange,  on  a  table 
before  him,  bottles,  glafTes,  pipes,  and  tobacco. 
In  this  fituation  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  im- 
mured in  a  tower  of  fuch  dimenfions,  as  he 
prefcribed;  where  he  propofed,  he  faid,  pati- 
ently to  wait  the  event.  All  this  was  done, 
and  the  tower,  ftill  inclofmg  its  tenant,  remains 
as  a  monument  of  his  impiety  and  prophane- 
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nefs.     The  country  people  fhu,dder  as  they  go 
near  it : 

Religlo  pavidos  terrebat  agreiles 


Dira  loci :  —  fylvam,  faxumque  tremebant. 

A  s  we  failed  farther  up  the  river,  we  came 
in  view  of  the  rocks  and  woods  of  Coteil, 
which  are  ftill  on  the  Cornifh  fide,  and  affo  rd 
fome  beautiful  fcenery.  Here  we  had  grand 
fweeping  hills,  covered  with  wood.  At  the 
bottom  of  one  of  them  ftands  a  noble  lime- 
kiln-caftle,  which  is  relieved  by  a  lofty  back- 
ground. 

Near  the  bottom  of  another  ftands  a  fmall 
Gothic  ruin,  fituated,  with  much  pifturefque 
beauty,  in  a  woody  recefs.  It  was  formerly  a 
votive  chapel,  built  by  a  chief  of  the  Coteil 
family;  though  fome  fay  by  one  of  the  Edg^ 
combs.  Its  founder  had  engaged  on  the  unfuc- 
cefsful  fide,  during  one  of  the  periods  of  the 
dubious  wars  of  York  and  Lancafter.  His 
party  being  beaten,  he  fled  for  his  life  -,  and  as 
he  v/as  a  man  of  confequence,  was  clofely 
purfued.  The  Tamer  oppofed  his  flight.  He 
made  a  fnort  vow  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  threw 
himfelf  into  the  river,  and  fwam  fafe  to  the 
promontory,  before  which  we  now  lay  on  our 
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oars.  His  upper  garment,  which  he  had  thrown 
off,  floated  down  the  ftream ;  and  giving  oc- 
cafion  to  believe  he  had  perifhed,  checked  the 
ardour  of  purfuit.  In  the  mean  time  Coteil 
lurked  in  his  own  woods,  till  a  happier  mo- 
ment ;  and  in  the  day  of  fecurity  raifed  this 
chapel  to  the  holy  Virgin,  his  proteftrefs,  who 
had  the  full  honour  of  his  efcape. 

We  have  the  flory  fometimes  told  othei'wife, 
and  given  to  the  times  of  Charles  I. ;  but  a  ftory 
of  fo  late  a  date,  one  fhould  imagine,  might 
have  been  better  afcertained,  than  this  fcems 
to  be ',  and  if  the  chapel  have  any  connexion 
with  the  ftory,  it  is  much  more  credible,  that 
a  votive-chapel  fliould  have  been  erefted  in  the 
1 5th  century,  when  we  know  they  were  com- 
mon, than  in  the  17th,  when  fuch  ftruftures 
were  never  heard  of. 

At  Coteil-houfe  we  landed,  which  is  entirely 
furrounded  with  wood,  and  fhut  out  from  the 
river.  If  it  were  a  little  opened,  it  might  both 
fee  and  be  k^n  to  advantage.  To  the  river 
particularly  it  would  prefent  a  good  objefl  -,  as  it 
ftands  on  a  bold  knoll,  and  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  caftle.  But  it  is  a  deferted  manfion,  and 
occupied  only  as  a  farm-houfe.  Here  we  re- 
frefhed  ourfelves  v/ith  tea,  and  larded  our  bread, 
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after  the  fafliion  of  the  country,  with  clouted 
cream. 

Round  this  old  manfion  grew  fome  noble 
trees  5  and  among  them  the  Spanifh  chefnut, 
full  grown,  and  fpread  out  in  huge  maffy 
limbs.  We  thought  thefe  chefnuts  fcarce  in- 
ferior in  grandeur  to  the  proudeft  oaks.  The 
chefnut,  on  which  Salvator  Rofa  has  hung 
Edipus,  is  exaftly  one  of  them. 

We  had  now  failed  a  confiderable  way  up 
the  Tamer,  and,  during  the  whole  voyage, 
had  been  almoft  folely  obliged  to  the  Cornifh 
fliores  for  amufement.  But  the  Devonfliire 
coaft,  as  if  only  coUefting  its  ftrength,  burfl: 
out  upon  us  at  Calftock,  in  a  grander  dif- 
play  of  lofty  banks,  adorned  with  wood  and 
rock,  than  any  we  had  yet  feen,  and  continued 
without  interruption  through  the  fpace  of  a 
league. 

But  it  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  fcenes,  which, 
though  Jirongly  marked^  have  no  peculiar  fea- 
tures. In  Nature  thefe  lofty  banks  are  infi- 
nitely varied.  The  face  of  each  rock  is  differ- 
ent ;  it  projefts  differently :  it  is  naked,  or  it  is 
adorned ;  or,  if  adorned,  its  ornaments  are  of 
different  kinds.  In  fhort.  Nature's  variations 
are  as  infinite  on  the  face  of  a  rock,  as  in  the 
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face  of  a  man.  Each  requires  a  diftindt  por- 
trait to  charafterize  it  juftly  -,  while  language 
can  no  more  give  you  a  full  idea  of  one,  than 
it  can  of  the  other. 

With  the  views  of  Calftock  we  finifhed  our 
voyage  up  the  Tamer ;  and  though  the  banks  of 
the  river  were  diverfified  both  with  rocks  and 
woods,  with  open  and  contrafted  country ;  yet, 
confidering  the  fpace  through  which  we  had 
failed,  and  the  high  commendations  we  had 
heard  of  this  river,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  lefs 
a  fcene  of  amufement,  than  we  had  expefted 
to  find  it.  We  had  a  few  grand  views ;  but 
in  general  the  navigators  of  the  Tamer  find 
only  fome  of  the  common  chara6leriftics  of 
a  river : 

Longos  fuperant  flexus,  varllfque  teguntur 


Arboribus  ;  viridefque  fecant  placldo  aequore  fylvas. 

All  is  beautiful,  fylvan,  and  highly  pleafing;  but 
if  you  afk  what  we  faw,  we  can  only  fay  in 
ge?ieral,  that  we  faw  rocks,  trees,  groves,  and 
woods.  In  fhort,  the  whole  is  amufing,  but 
not  pi6lurefquei  it  is  not  fufficiently  divided 
into  portions  adapted  to  the  pencil. 

The  fcenery  itfelf,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta- 
mer, is  certainly  good;  but  had  it  even  been 
better,  the  form  of  the  river  could  not  have 
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fhewn  it  to  much  pifturefque  advantage.  The 
reaches  are  commonly  too  long,  and  admit 
little  winding.  We  rarely  trace  the  courfe  of 
the  river  by  the  perfpeftive  of  one  fkreen  be- 
hind another  ^  v/hich  in  river-views  is  often  a 
beautiful  circumftance :  and  yet,  if  one  of  the 
banks  be  lofty,  broken  into  large  parts,  and 
falling  away  in  good  perfpeftive,  the  length 
of  the  reach  may  poffibly  be  an  advantage. 
In  fome  parts  of  the  Tamer  we  had  this 
grand  lengthened  view ;  but  in  other  parts  we 
wifhed  to  have  had  its  continued  reaches  more 
con  trailed. 

Thefe  remarks,  however,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
affecl  a  river  only  in  navigating  it.  When  we 
are  thus  on  a  level  with  its  furface,  we  have 
rarely  more  than  a  fore-ground ;  at  moft  we 
have  only  a  firft  diftance.  But  when  we  take 
a  higher  ftand,  and  view  a  remote  river,  lofty 
banks  become  then  an  incumbrance ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  difcovering,  they  hide  its  winding 
courfe.  When  the  diftance  becomes  ftill  more 
remote,  the  valley  through  which  the  river 
winds  fliould  be  open,  and  the  country  flat,  to 
produce  the  moft  pleafing  effeft. 

In  the  immenfe  rivers  that  traverfe  conti- 
nents, thefe  ideas  are  all  loft.     As  you  fail  up 
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fuch  a  vaft  furface  of  water,  as  the  Mifliffippi, 
for  inftance,  the  firfl  ftriking  obfervation  is, 
that  perfpeftive  views  are  entirely  out  of  the 
queftion.  If  you  wifh  to  examine  either  of  its 
fhores,  you  muft  defert  the  main  channel ;  and, 
knowing  that  you  are  in  a  river,  make  to  one 
fide  or  the  other. 

As  you  approach  within  half  a  league  of 
one  of  the  fides,  you  will  perhaps  fee  ftretches 
of  fand-banks,  or  iflands  covered  with  wood, 
extending  along  the  fhore,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  eye,  which  have  been  formed  by  de- 
predations made  on  the  coaft  by  the  river ;  for 
when  the  winds  rage,  this  vaft  furface  of  water 
is  agitated  like  a  fea  -,  and  has  the  fame  power 
over  its  fhores.  As  the  trees  of  thefe  regions 
are  in  as  grand  a  ftyle  as  the  rivers  themfelves, 
you  fometimes  fee  vaft  excavations,  where  the 
water  has  undermined  the  banks,  in  which  im- 
menfe  roots  are  laid  bare,  and,  being  wafhed 
clean  from  the  foil,  appear  twifted  into  various 
forms,  like  the  gates  of  a  cathedral. 

Though  the  banks  of  the  Mifliflippi,  we  are 
told,  are  generally  flat,  you  frequently  fee  beau- 
tiful fcenery  upon  them.  Among  the  vaft 
woods  which  adorn  them,  are  many  groves  of 
cyprefTes  ^    to  which  a  creeping  plant,    called 
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the  Liane,  is  often  attached.  What  kind  of 
flower  it  bears,  I  have  not  heard ;  but  if  it  be  not 
too  profufe,  it  muft  be  very  ornamental :  hang- 
ing from  tree  to  tree,  and  connefling  a  whole 
cyprefs-grove  together  with  rich  feftoons. 

Thefe  woods  are  interfperfed  alfo  with  lawns, 
where  you  fee  the  wild  deer  of  the  country 
feeding  in  herds.  As  they  efpy  the  vefTel  glid- 
ing paft,  they  all  raife  their  heads  at  once, 
and  ftanding  a  moment  with  pricked  ears,  in 
amazement,  they  turn  fuddenly  round,  and 
darting  acrofs  the  plain,  hide  themfelves  in 
the  woods. 

From  fcenes  of  this  kind,  as  you  coaft  the 
river,  you  come  perhaps  to  low  marfhy 
grounds ;  where  fwamps,  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  ruflies,  but  of  enormous  growth,  extend 
through  endlefs  trafts,  which  a  day's  failing 
cannot  leave  behind.  In  thefe  marfhes  the 
alligator  is  often  feen  balking  near  the  edge  of 
the  river,  into  which  he  inftantly  plunges  on 
the  leaft  alarm  ;  or  perhaps  you  defcry  his  hide- 
ous form  creeping  along  thq  fedges,  fometimes 
hid,  and  fometimes  difcovered,  as  he  moves 
through  a  clofer,  or  more  open  path. 

Contrafts,  like  thefe,  between  the  Tamer  and 
the  Miffiflippi,  are  amufmg,  and  fet  each  fcene 
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off  to  more  advantage.  The  Tamer  may  be 
called  a  noble  river ;  but  what  is  it  in  point  of 
grandeur,  vv^hen  compared  with  the  Miffiffippi, 
which,  at  the  diftance  of  two  thoufand  miles 
from  the  fea,  is  a  wider  ftream  than  the  Tamer, 
where  it  falls  into  it  ?  On  the  other  hand,  though 
the  Miffiffippi,  no  doubt,  has  its  beauty  ^  yet  as 
a  river,  it  lofes  as  much  in  this  refpeft,  when 
compared  with  the  Tamer,  as  it  gained  in  point 
of  grandeur.  In  the  Miffiiffiippi  you  feek  in 
vain  for  the  rocky  banks  and  Vv^inding  fliores 
which  adorn  the  Tamer,  and  are  the  glory  of 
river-fcenery. 

To  thefe  contrails  I  fhall  juft  add  one  more. 
As  Lord  Macartney  and  his  fuit,  in  their  way 
to  Canton,  failed  down  one  of  the  rivers  of 
China,  they  pafTed  under  a  rock  of  grey  mar- 
ble, which  arofe  from  the  water  to  the  amaz- 
ing perpendicular  height  of  fix  hundred  feet. 
It  was  fhagged  with  wood,  and  continued  va- 
rying its  form,  but  ftill  preferving  its  immen- 
fity,  through  the  fpace  of  at  leaft  two  miles. 
In  fome  parts  its  fummit  beetled  frightfully 
over  the  river,  and  gave  an  involuntary  fhud- 
der  to  the  paflenger,  as  he  pafled  under  its  tre- 
mendous ftiade. 

R  SECT. 
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SEC  T.     XXV. 

A  S  we  were  leaving  Plymouth,  the  town  was 
greatly  agitated  with  an  account  received 
that  morning  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  which 
happened  on  the  19th  of  April.  We  had  been 
chiefly  in  company  with  General  Bell  of  the 
marines ;  and  as  a  large  detachment  from  that 
corps  was  with  the  troops  in  America,  the  ge- 
neraFs  houfe  was  crowded  with  people  inquir- 
ing after  their  relations  and  friends;  while 
they  who  looked  farther,  conceived,  that  as 
blood  was  now  drawn,  all  hope  of  accommo- 
dation was  over. 

We  left  Plymouth  under  the  impreffion  of 
thefe  melancholy  ideas,  till  a  fucceflion  of  new 
objefts  diflodged  them.  By  the  Afhburton 
road  we  took  our  route  to  Exeter. 


About  three  miles  from  Plymouth  ftands 
Salterham,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Parker.  It  is  Mount 
Edgcomb  in  miniature  5   being   fituated  on  a 
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fmall  penlnfula,  and  furrounded,  not  indeed  by 
the  fea,  but  by  a  confiderable  creek. 
.  Mr.  Parker  commands  a  view  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas's ifland,  Mount  Edgcomb,  and  the 
Ram's-hcad ;  but  though  the  objefts  are  great, 
they  did  not  appear  to  us  either  pifturefque  in 
themfelves,  or  agreeably  combined.  The 
ground,  particularly  beyond  the  creek,  is  ill 
ihaped. 

The  foil  of  Salterham  feems  as  unkindly  to 
vegetation,  as  Mount  Edgcomb  is  friendly  to 
it ;  and  the  creek  it  ftands  on,  is  entirely  for- 
faken  by  the  tide  at  ebb,  and  becomes  a  mere 
channel  of  ooze.  Peinhaps  in  our  remarks  here 
we  were  too  much  under  the  impreffion  of 
the  gloomy  ideas  we  had  brought  from  Ply- 
mouth. 


From  Salterham,  we  purfued  our  route  to  Ivy- 
bridge  ;  where,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  the  river,  we  fhould  have 
met  with  fome  beautiful  fcenery,  if  we  had 
had  time  to  examine  it. 


From   hence  we   proceeded    to   Afhburton, 
which  lies  among  hills  -,  and  Chudleigh,  where 
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are  ftone-quarries;  which  at  a  diftance  have  the 
appearance  of  a  grand  range  of  natural  rock. 
Here  the  bifhops  of  Exeter  formerly  refided. 
The  ruins  of  the  epifcopal  palace  may  ftill  be 
traced. 


We  were  but  little  amufed,  however,  with 
any  thing  we  faw  in  this  country.  The  whole 
of  it  from  Plymouth  is  but  an  uninterefting 
fcene.  Its  very  appearance  on  a  map,  fliews,  in 
fome  degree,  its  unpiflurefque  form.  It  is  in- 
terfefted  with  feveral  rivers,  which  run  in  val- 
lies  between  oppofite  hills.  Thefe  hills  vv^e 
were  continually  afcending  or  defcending. 
When  we  had  mounted  one  hill,  we  were  pre- 
fented  with  the  fide  of  another ;  fo  that  all  dif- 
tance  was  fliut  out,  and  all  variety  of  country 
intercepted.  A  pleafant  glade  here  and  there,, 
at  the  dip  of  a  hill,  we  fometimes  had  -,  but  this 
did  not  compenfate  for  that  tirefome  famenefs 
of  afcent  and  defcent  which  runs  through  the 
country^ 


At  Chudleigh  we  left  the  great  Exeter- road, 
to  fee  Mamhead,  and  Powderham-caftle.  In  our 
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way  we  mounted  a  fort  of  grand  natural  ter-^ 
race,  about  feven  miles  in  length,  and  three  ill 
breadth  3  though  this  indeed  is  a  broader  fur- 
face  than  we  commonly  diftinguilli  by  that  ap- 
pellation. The  name  of  this  eminence  is  Hal- 
down-hill. 

From  hence  we  had  a  grand,  extenfive,  and 
in  many  parts,  a  pifturefque  diftance  ;  confift- 
ing  firft  of  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Ex,  from 
Exeter  to  the  fea,  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  town 
of  Topfham,  Sir  Francis  Drake's,  and  Fowder- 
ham-caftle.  Beyond  thefe  objefts,  all  of  which 
feemed  in  the  diftance  to  adorn  the  banks  ot 
the  river,  the  eye  ranged  over  immenfe  plains 
and  woods,  hills  and  vales.  Of  thefe  the  vale 
of  Honiton,  and  other  celebrated  vales  made  a 
part.  But  they  were  mere  fpecks,  too  incon- 
fiderable  for  the  eye  to  fix  on.  Diftance  had 
prefled  all  the  hilly  boundaries  of  thefe  vales 
flat  to  the  furface.  At  leaft  it  had  fo  dimi- 
niftied  them,  that  the  proudeft  appeared  only 
as  a  ripple  on  the  ocean.  The  extreme  parts 
of  this  vaft  landfcape  were  bounded  by  the 
long  range  of  Sedbury-hills  -,  which  were  tinged, 
when  we  faw  them,  with  a  light  ether  hue, 
fcarce   one    fliade   removed  from    tlie    colour 
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of  the  fky;  the  whole  immenfe  fcene,  there- 
fore, without  the  leaft  interruption  from  the 
hills  of  the  country,  faded  gradually  into  air. 

A  view  of  this  kind  gives  us  a  juft  idea  of 
the  furface  of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  We  talk 
of  its  inequalities  in  a  lofty  ftile.  Its  mountains 
afcend  the  fkies ;  its  vallies  fmk  down  into 
depths  profound.  Whereas,  in  faft,  its  ine- 
qualities are  nothing,  v/hen  compared  with  its 
magnitude.  If  a  comprehenfive  eye,  placed  at 
a  diftance  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  were 
capable  of  viewing  a  whole  hemifphere  toge- 
ther, all  its  inequalities,  great  as  we  make 
them,  Mount  Caucafas,  the  Andes,  Teneriffe, 
and  all  the  loftieft  mountains  of  the  globe, 
would  be  compreffed,  like  the  view  before  us  ; 
and  the  whole  would  appear  perfeftly  fmooth. 
To  us,  a  bowling  green  is  a  level  plain  -,  but  a 
minute  infeft  finds  it  full  of  inequalities , 


In  furveying  the  windings  of  the  Ex,  in  its 
courfe  to  the  fea,  we  are  reminded  of  a  fketch, 
by  a  great  mafter,  of  the  courfe  of  Aufente.  It 
is  flightly  touched  indeed,  but  with  great  fpi- 
rit  3    and   the  diftances    are  particularly  well 
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marked.  We  have  it  at  the  end  of  the  feventh 
TEneid,  where  the  pidlurefque  poet,  led  by  his 
fubjeft  to  mention  fome  of  the  countries  of 
Italy,  gives  us  this  pleafmg  view : 

— , —  Queis  Jupiter  Anxurus  arvis 


Praefidet  ;  et  viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco  ; 

Qua  Saturae  jacet  atra  palus  ;  geiidufque  per  imas 

Quaerit  iter  valles,  atque  in  mare  conditur  Ufens. 

In  this  landfcape  we  have  fir  ft  the  fore-ground, 
compofed  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur, 
proudly  feated ;  and  overlooking  the  neigh- 
bouring country, 

Queis  Jupiter  Anxurus  arvis 


Praefidet 


The  immediate  diftance  confifts  of  the  Temple 
of  Feronia,  marked  by  a  grove,  which  adorns 
it,  and  a  lake  lying  at  its  foot : 

Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco  ; 


Qua  Saturae  jacet  atra  palus 


The  lake  to  which  the  poet  gives  the  epithet 
atra^  had  that  deep  black  clear  hue,  which 
Claude  and  Pouffin  well  knew  produced  often 
the  beft  effeft.  In  the  fecond  diftance  all  co- 
lour is  gone  -,  and  the  fading  landfcape  of  courfe 
takes  its  aerial  tinge.  It  is  enough  now,  if  a 
few  principal  objefls  are  dimly  feen,     A  wind- 

R4  ing 
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ing  river  is  the  moft  diftinguifhable.  It  is  dif- 
covered  only  by  its  meanders  along  the  plain : 

Gelidufque  per  imas 

Quasrit  iter  valles  

It  has  not  its  courfe  fliaped  out  betVN^een  high 
banks,  hut  feeks  out  its  paflage,  here  and  there, 
as  the  fmall  depreffions  of  a  flat  country  allov^. 
Beyond  all  appears  the  fea;  but  the  diftance 
here  is  fo  remote,  that  it  is  not  marked  with 
any  degree  of  ftrength :  no  epithet  is  applied  : 
you  can  fcarce  diftinguilh  it  from  the  fky. 
Criticifms  of  this  kind  may  feem  refinement : 
but  there  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  but  the  poet^ 
in  compofing  thefe  lines,  had  fome  real  land- 
fcape  ftrongly  formed  in  his  imagination. 
Chance  could  not  have  marked  all  thefe  dif- 
tances  fo  very  exaftly. 

Having  defcended  Haldov^n-hill,  v^e  fav^ 
Mamhead,  the  feat  of  Lord  Lifburne,  and 
Powderham-caflle ;  though  we  had  no  time  to 
examine  either. 

The  former  from  a  woody  hill,  which  feems 
to  be  adorned  with  much  beautiful  fcenery, 
commands  a  noble  view  over  the  mouth  of  the 
Ex.     The  latter  flands  on  a  knoll,  overlooking 

a  flat 


:#' 


^.^ 


i 
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a  flat  park,  bounded  by  the  fame  river ;  but  with 
a  lefs  amufmg  view  of  it.  The  Ex  in  both 
thefe  views  is  a  grand  tide  channel ;  and  in  the 
former  efpecially  is  very  beautiful.  But  we  faw 
nothing  in  the  diflance  either  from  Mamhead, 
or  Powderham-caftle,  which  Haldown-hill  had 
not  ah'eady  fhewn  us,  though  not  in  all  refpe£ls 
perhaps  to  fo  much  advantage. 


■  / 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XXVI. 

T^HE  city  of  Exeter,  which  we  foon  reached, 
is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  town  in  the 
v/eft  of  England.  It  is  feated  rather  eminently 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Ex.  From  this  river  it 
derives  its  name  -,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Ex- 
cefter,  or  the  caftle  on  the  Ex  ^  a  name  which 
gives  it  a  title  to  Roman  origin.  The  anti- 
quarian, however,  is  not  obliged  merely  to  ety- 
mology for  his  proof  of  its  antiquity.  He 
points  out  veftiges  of  Roman  mafonry  in  the 
fouth  gate ;  he  finds  variety  of  coins  ;  and  he 
meafures  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  v/alls, 
which  form  a  parallelogram  by  Roman  feet. 

Exeter  is  faid  to  be  very  regulary  built, 
having  two  large  airy  llreets,  running  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  it,  and  uniting  in  the 
centre.  It  appeared  to  us,  however,  very  in- 
cumbered. We  were  direfted  from  the  bridge 
to  the  great  church  through  clofe  and  difagree- 
able  alleys.  The  beft  part  of  the  town  we  did 
not  fee  -,  as  our  time  allowed  us  to  examine  only 
the  mofc  remarkable  buildings. 

On 
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On  the  north  fide,  the  hlgheft  ground  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  ruins  of  Rugement-caftle,  for- 
merly the  refidence  of  Saxon  kings.  From  the 
terrace  of  this  caftle,  and  from  the  walls  of  the 
town,  we  had  the  fame  extenfive  view  over  the 
country,  which  we  had  before  from  Haldown- 
hill :  but  as  we  now  faw  them  from  a  different 
ftation,  and  from  a  lower  point,  they  were  lefs 
grand,  but  more  piclurefque.  Hills  which 
were  there  compreffed  to  the  furface,  began 
here  to  arife,  •  and  take  their  form  in  the  land- 
fcape  'y  breaking  the  continued  lines  of  diftance, 
and  creating  new  lights,  and  new  fhades  with 
their  varied  elevations.  Towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  we  were  told,  a  light  mift  often 
prevails,  when  the  reft  of  the  landfcape  to- 
wards the  weft  is  perfeftly  clear.  We  did  not 
fee  any  appearance  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  fliould 
fuppofe  it  might  frequently  produce  a  good 
effeft,  not  only  from  the  beauty  of  the  mift  it- 
felf,  but  from  its  clearing  away  '^',  and  leaving 
fome  objefts  diftinftly  feen,  and  others  but  ob- 
fcurely  traced. 

The  good  Biftiop  Rundle,  who  was  educated 
in  this  town,  fpeaks  with  pifturefque  warmth 

*  See  page  162. 

of 
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of  the  views  from  its  public  walks,  and  the 
great  beauty  of  the  landfcape  around  it.  The 
climate  he  affirms  to  be  fo  fine,  that  in  no 
part  of  England  trees  fhoot  with  more  luxu- 
riance, or  fruits  ripen  to  a  richer  flavour. 
The  fig  and  the  grape,  he  fays,  fcarce  defire 
better  lilies  *. 

Few  places  in  England  are  more  renowned 
in  the  annals  of  war,  than  Exeter.  It  was  three 
times  befieged  by  the  Danes,  once  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  again  by  King  Stephen,  a  fixth 
time  in  the  rebellion  of  Perkin  Warbec  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  again  in  a  rebellion  which 
broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and 
two  or  three  times  more  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.  On  many  of  thefe  occafions  it  was^ 
regularly  garrifoned  -,  and  the  citizens  had 
nothing  to  do  with  its  defence.  But  when  it 
refted  on  them^  they  generally  behaved  with  re- 
markable fpirit.  Many  inilances  of  their  gal- 
lantry are  preferved  in  hiftory.  Henry  VII. 
was  fo  much  pleafed  with  their  behaviour,  in 
his  time,  that  he  paid  them  a  vifit  on  purpofe  to 
thank  them  3  and  when  he  left  the  town,  he 
took  his  fword  from  his  fide,  and  prefenting  it 

*  See  Letters  of  the  late  T.  Rundle,  LL.  D. 

to 
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to  the  Mayor,  defired  it  might  always  be  car- 
ried before  him  3  which  it  has  been  ever  fmce. 

The  hiftory  of  the  great  church  at  Exeter 

is  remarkable.     It  was  four  hundred  years  in 

building,  under  the  direftion  of  feveral  bifhops  ; 

each  adding  fomething  to  complete  the  defign  ; 

one  of  them  even  lengthened  the  nave  of  the 

church   by   two   additional  arches*     Yet  not-^ 

withftanding  this  lapfe  of  time,  in  which  the 

fafhion    of   architefture    underwent    fo    much 

change  -,  and  notwithftanding  the  different  ar- 

chitefls  employed,  whofe  genius  and  tafte  muft 

have  been  very  different,  it    is  fmgular,  that 

each  fucceeding  bifliop  hath  fo  attentively  pur- 

fued  the  plan  of  his  predecefTor,  that  the  whole 

together  ftrikes   the  eye  as  a  uniform  building. 

On  examining  the  parts  nicely,   we  may  here 

and  there  diftmguifh  the  oppofition  of  Saxon 

and  Gothic ;  but,  in  general,  they  accord  very 

happily.     The  weft  front  is  uncommonly  rich, 

and  adorned  with  figures.     The  nave  of  the 

church  is  fitted  up  for  divine  fervice^   which 

may  be  ufeful,  but  injures  the  elfeft. 

The  curious  fliould  not  forget,  before  he 
leave  the  church,  to  fee  the  chalice  and  fap- 
phire  ring,  which  were  dug  out  of  a  bifhop's 
grave,  when  a  new  pavement  was  laid  about 

tv/enty 
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twenty  years  ago.  To  what  blihop  the  ring 
belonged  is  only  gueffed  -,  but  it  might  be  tole- 
rably afcertained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  art  v/hich  fome  antiquarians  pofTefs. 
Such  a  knowledge  gives  the  form  and  work- 
man Hiip  of  thefe  curious  remains  of  antiquity 
to  their  proper  period.  If  the  traveller  have  a 
mind  alfo  to  pleafe  his  conduftor,  who  leads 
him  through  the  aifles  of  the  church,  he  may 
tell  him,  he  has  heard  that  the  great  bell,  called 
Peter,  weighs  above  a  thoufand  pounds  more 
than  Great  Tom  at  Lincoln ;  and  that  the  pipes 
of  the  organ  are  wider  than  thofe  of  any  organ 
in  Europe.  Both  thefe  accounts  he  will  pro- 
bably hear  confirmed  with  great  folemnity, 
though  the  latter  of  them  is  a  miftake ;  and  as 
to  the  former,  both  it  and  its  rival  at  Lincoln 
are  mere  hand-bells  compared  with  the  great 
bell  at  Mofcow,  which  weighs  432,000  pounds, 
and  meafures  at  its  mouth  above  twenty-one 
yards. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XXVIL 

T^ROM  Exeter  to  Honiton  we  pafTed  through 
a  rich  country,  yet  fomewhat  flatter  than 
we  had  met  with  on  the  weflern  fide  of  Exeter. 
We  found,  however,  here  and  there,  an  emi- 
nence, which  gave  us  a  view  of  the  diftances 
around.  At  Fair-mile-hill,  particularly,  a  very 
extenjive  view  opened  before  us  ;  but  nothing 
can  make  it  pleafnig,  as  it  is  bowjded  by  a  hard 
edge.  K  diftance  fhould  either  melt  into  the 
fky,  or  terminate  in  a  foft  and  varied  moun- 
tain line*. 

This  high  ground,  which  appeared  at  a  dif- 
tance as  a  hard  edge^  is  on  the  fpot  a  grand  ter- 
race, running  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Honi- 
ton to  Sidmouth,  prefenting  fometimes  the  fea, 
and  fometimes  a  variety  of  hills,  vales,  and  dif- 
tances, with  which  the  country  abounds.  We 
had  not  time,  however,  to  explore  the  feveral 
beauties  of  the  landfcape  it  overlooks.  Night 
came  on  before  we  reached  Honiton,  and  drew 
a  veil  over  all  the  objefts  of  the  horizon. 

*  See  page  29. 

At 
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At  Moniton  we  intended  to  fleep ;  but  it 
was  ordered  otherwife.  This  town  having 
been  twice  burnt  down  within  thefe  laft  thirty- 
years,  the  inhabitants  take  a  very  efFeftual  me- 
thod to  prevent  the  cataftrophe  a  third  time, 
by  appointing  all  travellers  to  the  office  of 
watchmen.  About  twelve  o'clock  a  fellow 
begins  his  operations  with  a  monftrous  hand- 
bell, and  a  hoarfe  voice,  informing  us,  that  all 
is  fafe.  This  ferenade  is  repeated  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  with  great  propriety ,  for  in 
that  portion  of  time,  it  may  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed  the  traveller,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  in- 
ftitution,  and  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  nofturnal- 
din  in  a  country-town,  cannot  well  get  his  fenfes 
compofed,  efpecially  as  his  ear  will  naturally  lie 
in  expeftation  of  each  periodical  peal.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  fly  inhabitant,  who  is  ufed  to 
thefe  noifes  of  the  night,  enjoys  a  quiet  repofe» 
The  inftitution  may  be  good :  we  only  wilTied  it 
had  been  intimated  to  us  before,  that  we  might 
have  had  an  option  in  the  cafe. 


We  had  now  travelled  between  feventy  and 
ei<'*hty  miles  from  Plymouth,    and    found  the 
whole  of  the  country,   (except  the  little  devi- 
ation 
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ation  we  made  from  Chudleigh,  to  examine 
the  fcenery  about  the  Ex,)  unvaried  and  unin- 
terefting.  Like  an  immenfe  piece  of  high 
furrowed  land,  at  leafl:  as  far  as  Exeter,  it  is 
continually  rifmg  and  falling ;  and  though .  it 
has  its  beauties,  yet  they  are  chiefly  feen  near 
the  coaft,  v/here  its  vallies  break  down,  and 
open  to  the  fea ;  and  where  its  eftuaries  often 
form  very  pleafmg  fcenes. 

The  road  from  Plymouth  to  Honiton,  by 
the  fea-coaji,  was  the  road  we  ought  to  have 
taken  -,  but  as  it  had  not  been  pointed  out  to  us 
as  particularly  pifturefque,  we  took  the  upper 
road  merely  for  want  of  better  information.  I 
fliall,  however,  give  the  reader  a  fketch  of  the 
coaji,  from  fome  hints  which  I  have  had  on 
good  pifturefque  authority.  I  have  alfo  my- 
felf  ktn  a  great  variety  of  accurate  drawings 
of  this  coaft,  which  have  given  me  a  ftrong 
idea  of  its  character. 


SECT. 
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SECT,    xxviii. 

Tj^ROM  Plymouth,  according  to  this  route, 
-^  you  make  the  firft  ftage  to  Totnefs ;  and 
fo  far  the  country  wears  nearly  the  fame  face 
which  it  did  between  Plymouth  and  Afh- 
burton.  You  crofs  the  fame  rivers,  afcend  the 
fame  hills,  and  fall  into  the  fame  vallies. 

This  is  a  country,  however,  in  w^hich  the 
farmer  glories ;  though  the  painter  treats  it 
with  negleft.  Here  the  acre  fills  the  bufhel 
with  abundant  increafe ;  and  here  the  ox  does 
credit  to  his  pafture.  But  though  the  country 
abounds  in  corn  and  pafturage,  cyder  is  its 
ftaple.  The  cyder  of  the  South  Hams,  which 
is  the  name  of  a  great  part  of  this  country,  is 
every  where  famous. 

At  Totnefs  you  meet  the  Dart  >  down  which 
river  you  may  fail,  about  fix  or  feven  miles,  to 
Dartmouth,  This  little  navigation  I  have 
heard  much  extolled  as  a  peculiar  fcene  of 
beauty;  but  I  have  heard  others  on  whofe 
judgment  I  can  more  rely,  fpeak  of  it  with 
lefs  emotion.     And  yet  I  can  eafily  imagine, 

that 
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that  two  people  of  equally  pifturefque  tafte, 
many  conceive  differently  of  the  fame  fcene. 
They  may  have  different  conceptions  of  beauty, 
though  the  conceptions  of  each  may  be  very 
juft ;  or  they  may  examine  the  fame  fcene 
under  different  circumftances.  A  favourable, 
or  an  unfavourable  light  makes  a  greater  alter- 
ation in  any  fcene,  than  a  perfon  unaccuftomed 
to  examine  nature  would  eafily  imagine. 

At  Dartmouth  you  have  a  great  variety  of 
interefting  views.  The  bay,  which  the  river 
forms  at  its  mouth,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
fcenes  on  the  coaft.  Both  the  entrance  of  the 
Dart  into  it,  and  its  exit  to  the  fea,  appear  from 
many  ftations  clofed  up  by  the  folding  of  the 
banks  >  fo  that  the  bay  has  frequently  the 
form  of  a  lake,  only  farnifhed  with  fliipping 
inftead  of  boats.  Its  banks  are  its  great  beauty ; 
which  confift  of  lofty  wooded  hills,  fhelving 
down  in  all  direftions.  You  would  not  ex- 
peft  fuch  fcenery  on  a  fea-coaft :  but  the  woods 
by  being  well  flieltered  grow  luxuriantly. 

And  yet  an  eye  verfed  in  the  various  fcenes 
of  nature,  would  eafily  diftinguifh  thefe  bays 
from  the  paftoral  fimplicity  of  an  inland-lake. 
The  fea  always  impreffes  a  peculiar  charafter 
on  its  bays.     The  water  has  a  different  afpeft; 

s  2  its 
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its  tints  are  more  varied,  and  its  furface  differ- 
ently difturbed.  Its  banks  too  have  a  more 
v^eather-beaten  and  ragged  appearance,  lofing 
generally  their  verdure  v^ithin  the  air  of  the 
fea.  The  fea-rock  alfo  wants  that  rich  incruf- 
tation  of  mofies  and  lychens,  which  adorns  the 
rock  of  the  lake;  ancl  the  wood,  though  it 
grow  luxuriantly,  as  it  does  here,  fhews  plainly 
by  its  mode  of  growth,  that  it  is  the  inhabitant 
of  a  fea-girt  clime.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  the  appendages  of  the  bay  and  lake  are  dif- 
ferent. A  quay  perhaps  for  landing  goods, 
an  anchor,  a  floating  buoy,  or  a  group  of 
figures  in  feamen's  jackets,  are  the  ornaments 
of  one  fcene,  but  unknown  to  the  other. 

The  bay,  in  the  mean  time,  may  be  as  pic- 
turefque  as  the  lake.  All  I  mean  to  point  out 
is,  that  the  charaSler  of  each  is  different ;  and 
therefore  in  painting  they  fhould  not  be  con- 
founded. Its  particular  value  each  receives 
from  the  fancy  of  the  fpeftator.  As  was  jufl 
obferved,  people  may  have  different  concep- 
tions of  beauty,  and  yet  the  conceptions  of  both 
may  be  equally  juft.  The  pafloral  fimplicity 
of  the  lake  may  pleafe  one  perfon,  and  the 
buflle  of  the  bay  another.  I  fhall  only  add, 
that  reprefentations  of  the  two  fcenes  are  ex- 
ceedingly 
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ceedingly  well  fuited   as   companions  to  each 
other. 

At  the  opening  of  Dartmouth-bay  to  the 
fea,  appears  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  afcending 
a  hill.  Its  caftle,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile, 
ftands  ciofe  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  other 
fide,  acrofs  the  bay,  arifes  Kingfwere,  a  fort  of 
fuburb,  belonging  to  the  town.  The  winding 
of  the  bay,  and  the  varied  beauty  of  its  banks 
are  feen  to  great  advantage  in  a  walk  which 
carries  you  from  the  town  of  Dartmouth  to 
the  caftle. 

All  this  coaft  affords  excellent  fifti.  The 
fole  breeds  hear  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
John  dory  delights  in  it,  as  its  moft  favourite 
haunt.  The  Torbay-boat  often  brings  this 
delicious  fifti  to  the  tables  of  the  luxurious : 
but  the  epicure,  who  wilhes  to  eat  it  in  per- 
feftion,  does  not  think  a  journey  to  thefe 
coafts  too  much.  At  Totnefs  great  quantities 
of  falmon-peal  are  taken  in  an  uncommon 
mode  of  fifhing.  The  fifh  are  intercepted, 
as  the  water  ebbs,  by  dogs,  which  fwim- 
ming  after  the  fhoal,  are  taught  to  drive  them 
up  the  river  into  clofe  nets  provided  to  receive 
tbem. 

s  3  Dait- 
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Dartmouth  harbour  is  a  very  bufy  fcene 
when  a  fhoal  of  pilchards  enters  it,  as  they 
often  do  at  particular  feafons,  driven  in  by 
porpoifes,  which  lie  off  at  fea  in  expeftation  of 
them.  The  fhoal  difcovers  itfelf  by  the  tre- 
mulous motion  of  the  water,  and  the  leaping 
of  the  fifh  here  and  there  on  the  furface.  On 
this  appearence  every  boat  that  can  fwim,  puts 
off  from  the  fhore  with  nets.  The  whole 
would  make  a  bufy  and  entertaining  water 
fcene,  if  it  were  well  painted. 

From  Dartmouth  you  return  with  the  tide 
to  Totnefs.  From  thence,  in  the  way  to 
Brixham,  you  may  vifit  the  grand  ruins  of 
Berry-Pomeroy-caftle.  This  fortrefs  belonged 
formerly  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Pomeroy ; 
which  being  feated  there  by  the  Conqueror, 
kept  poffeffion  of  it,  during  all  the  various  re- 
volutions of  England,  till  the  reign  of  Ed^ 
ward  VI.  It  was  once  a  formidable  place; 
and  its  ruins  are  ftill  magnificent.  The  grand 
gate-way  remains  entire,  together  with  a  round 
tower.  A  great  part  of  the  wall  is  ftanding, 
and  many  of  the  chambers  may  be  traced. 

From  hence  you  proceed  to  Brixham,  where 
the  naturalift  finds  himfelf  puzzled  with  a  well, 
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which  ebbs  and  flows,  though  the  waters  are 
not  in  the  leaft  brackifli,  but  pure  and  Umpid, 
which  feems  to  indicate  they  have  no  commu- 
nication with  tides. 

Near  Brixham  you  begin  to  fkirt  that  cele- 
brated inlet  of  the  fea,  called  Torbay.  It  is  a 
grand  fcene,  and  affords  many  magnificent 
views,  if  you  have  leifure  to  circle  the  bay  in 
queft  of  them. 

Its  general  form  is  femi lunar,  inclofmg  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  twelve  miles.  Its  wind- 
ing fhores  on  both  fides  are  fkreened  with 
grand  ramparts  of  rock;  between  which,  in 
the  central  part,  the  ground  from  the  country, 
forming  a  gentle  vale,  falls  eafily  to  the  water*s 
edge.  Wood  grows  all  round  the  bay,  even 
on  its  rocky  Jides^  where  it  can  get  footing,  and 
flicker  ',  but  in  the  central  part  v/ith  great  lux- 
uriance. 

In  this  delicious  fpot  flood  formerly  Tor- 
abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  ftill  remain.  Its  fitu- 
ation  was  grand  and  beautiful.  Wooded  hills, 
defcending  on  every  fide,  ficreened  and  adorned 
it  both  behind  and  on  its  flanks.  In  front  the 
bay  opening  before  it,  fpread  its  circling  rocky 
cheeks,  like  a  vaft  colonade,  leffening  in  all  the 
pleafing    forms  of  perfpeftive;    and  receiving 
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all  the  variety  of  light  and  fliade,  which  the  fun 
veering  round  from  morning  till  evening, 
throws  upon  them.  Here  a  fociety  of  monks 
dwelt  in  peaceful  fecurity.  The  enemy's  fleet 
more  than  once,  in  former  times,  ravaged  the 
coafl,  and  burnt  Dartmouth  and  other  towns. 
The  abbey  feared  no  mifchief.  All  it  had  to 
do,  was  to  open  its  hofpitable  gates,  and  give 
an  afylum  to  the  terrified  fugitives  of  the 
country. 

This  noble  bay  has  afforded  its  proteftion 
many  a  time  to  the  fleets  of  England,  which 
in  their  full  array  ride  fafely  within  its  ample 
bafon.  But  it  appeared  in  its  greateft  glory 
on  the  fifth  of  November  1688,  when  King 
William  entered  it  with  fifty  fail  of  the  line, 
and  four  hundred  tranfports.  The  fhips  in-- 
deed  were  Dutch;  but  a  Britifh  admiral  led 
the  van,  and  a  Britifli  flag  flew  at  the  maft:- 
head.  — -  This  fliation  however  is  not  very  com- 
modious, when  the  wind  blows  from  the  eafl:. 

From  Torbay  your  next  fl:age  is  Newton- 
Bufhel,  where,  crofling  the  Teign,  you  ride 
along  the  banks  of  that  river  to  Teign-mouth. 
In  your  way  you  are  entertained  with  a  variety 
of  river  views.  But  Nature,  laying  afide  here 
xn  a  great  degree  her  rocks  and  bold  fhores, 
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works  with  fofter  materials.  The  banks  of  the 
Teign,  I  underftand,  are  rather  cultivated  than 
wild;  though  at  its  mouth  it  receives  the  fea 
with  rocks,  which  are  both  magnificent  and 
beautiful.  They  are  covered,  like  the  genera- 
lity of  the  rocks  on  this  coaft,  with  a  profufion 
of  wood. 

From  Teign-mouth  you  fkirt  the  fhore  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ex,  over  which  you  ferry  at 
the  bar.  Here  the  country  grows  fomewhat 
bolder,  but  rather  in  the  form  of  fwelling  hills. 
Thefe  hills  likewife  are  profufely  covered  with 
wood,  which  fweeps  almoft  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  But  as  you  take  a  view  of  them  with 
your  back  to  the  fea,  they  appear  in  ftill  greater 
magnificence,  uniting  with  the  woods  of  the 
countiy.  Thofe  of  Powderham-caftle  receive 
them  firft ;  and  beyond  thefe  you  fee  rifmg  and 
fliretching  into  diftance  the  woods  of  Mam- 
head,  in  rich,  though  indiftinft,  luxuriance. 

The  Ex  is  by  far  the  nobleft  river  in  this 
part  of  the  coaft.  It  empties  a  profufe  chan- 
nel into  the  fea,  and  forms  a  bafon  at  its  mouth, 
which  would  be  an  excellent  harbour  for  a 
royal  navy,  if  it  were  not  obftrufted  by  a  bar. 
When  the  tide  flows,  however,  fhips  of  con- 
fiderable  burthen  advance  as  far  as  Topiham, 
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and  could  formerly  have  proceeded  with  equal 
eafe  to  the  walls  of  Exeter;  but  a  little  above 
Topfham  the  channel  of  the  river  is  again  ob- 
ftrufted. 

The  tradition  of  the  country  afcribes  this 
obftru6lion  to  a  quarrel  between  the  Mayor  of 
Exeter,  and  an  Earl  of  Devonfhire.  The  earl 
claimed  the  firft  falmon  that  was  taken  in  the 
feafon,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  jurif- 
diftion  over  the  river.  The  mayor  claimed  it 
as  a  perquifite  of  his  office.  The  earl's  claim 
appears  to  have  been  worfe  founded ;  becaufe, 
inftead  of  appealing  to  the  laws  for  redrefs,  he 
had  recourfe  to  private  revenge.  Both  fides  of 
the  river  were  his  property ;  and  both  fides 
clofely  wooded  with  ancient  oak.  Thefe  tre^s 
he  cut  down  in  abundance,  and  threw  them 
into  the  channel  of  the  river.  The  tide  after- 
wards carrying  up  with  it  great  quantities  of 
fand  and  gravel,  formed  this  obftruftion  by 
deo:rees  into  fuch  a  barrier,  as  could  never 
afterwards  be  removed.  If  this  tradition  be 
well  grounded,  we  have  feldom  an  inflance  of 
revenge  in  fo  grand  a  ftyle.  Moft  people,  who 
feek  gratifications  of  this  kind,  are  fatisfied 
with  revenging  themfelves  on  the  perfon  who 
had  offended  them.     But  the  Earl  of  Devon-. 
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fhire  not  only  revenged  himfelf  on  the  Mayor 
of  Exeter ;  but  on  the  whole  city,  and  for  all 
future  times. 

About  feventy  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of 
Exeter  cut  a  new  channel  for  the  river,  and 
built  very  expenfive  locks  upon  it ;  by  means 
of  which  they  can  now  bring  veffels  of  fome 
burthen  to  the  town. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ex  the  coaft  affords 
nothing  very  interefting,  till  you  come  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sid.  This  river  opens  into  the 
fea  between  high  promontories  -,  that  on  the 
weft  is  particularly  lofty,  and  much  broken, 
though  not  rocky,  and  is  reprefented  as  afford- 
ing many  pifturefque  views.  But  here  is  no 
bafon  opening  into  the  land,  as  in  the  other 
rivers  of  this  coaft.  The  Sid  is  a  mere  rural 
ftream,  and  preferves  its  charafter  pure  to  the 
very  fliores  of  the  ocean. 

The  valley  through  which  it  takes  its  courfe, 
is  a  fcene  of  peculiar  conftru6fion.  It  forms  a 
gentle  defcent  towards  the  fea  between  two 
fteep  hills  which  leave  little  more  room  at  the 
bottom,  than  what  the  road  and  the  river  oc- 
cupy. So  that,  in  faft,  it  has  hardly  the 
dimcnfions  of  a  valley,  but  might  rather  be 
called  a  cleft  in  the  higher  grounds,  running 
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down  to  the  fea.  The  hills,  however,  which 
compofe  its  fides,  are  not  (like  the  narrow 
vallies  of  a  mountainous  and  rocky  country)  ab- 
rupt and  broken;  but  confift  chiefly  of  rich 
pafturage,  and  are  covered  with  flocks  and 
herds.  They  are  adorned  too  with  wood  ;  and 
though  in  their  courfe  they  now  and  then  wind 
a  little,  they  generally  lead  the  valley  in  a 
ftraight  line  from  north  to  fouth. 

Through  this  narrow  valley  you  rife  flowly 
near  the  fpace  of  nine  miles.  So  long  an  af- 
cent,  though  in  all  parts  gradual,  raifes  you  at 
length  to  a  great  height.  At  the  concluflon  of 
the  valley,  you  find  yourfelf  on  a  lofty  down  ; 
from  whence  you  have  fome  of  the  grandefl 
views  which  this  country,  rich  in  diflances, 
affbrds.  You  look  chiefly  towards  the  weft, 
and  take  in  an  amazing  -compafs ;  indeed  all 
the  diflirift  on  both  fides  of  the  Ex,  as  far  as 
the  fea.  Thefe  high  grounds  formed  that  hard 
edge,  and  made  that  peculiar  appearance,  which 
we  obferved  in  the  road  between  Exeter  and 
Honiton*.  From  thefe  lofty  downs  you  de-. 
fcend  gently  into  Honiton,  where  thefe  two 
different  routes  from  Plymouth  unite. 

*  See  page  255. 
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SECT.     XXIX. 

t 

A  S  we  left  Ploniton,  the  obfcurity  of  a  hazy 
morning  overfpread  its  vale^  the  piftu-- 
refque  beauty  of  which  we  had  heard  much 
commended.  If,  therefore,  it  poffefles  any, 
(which  from  the  analogy  of  the  country  may 
be  queftioned,)  we  are  not  qualified  to  give 
any  account  of  it.  A  mifty  morning,  in  gene- 
ral, gives  new  beauty  to  a  country;  but  we 
muft  catch  its  beautiful  appearance,  as  we  do 
all  the  other  accidental  appearances  of  Nature, 
at  a  proper  crifis.  We  left  Honiton  at  too 
early  an  hour  in  the  morning  to  fee  the  full 
effeft  of  the  mift.  It  rather  blotted  out,  than 
adorned,  the  face  of  the  country.  The  moft 
pi6lurefque  moment  of  a  mifty  morning  is  juft 
as  the  fun  rifes,  and  begins  its  contention  with 
the  vapours  which  obftruft  its  rays.  That  ap- 
pearance we  had  foon  after,  and  in  fuch  profu- 
fion,  that  it  gave  a  beautiful  effeft  to  a  land- 
fcape,  which  feemed  not  calculated  to  produce 
much  efFeft  without  it. 

We 
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"e  have  a  ftrlking  pi6ture  of  a  morning- 
fun,  though  unaccompanied  by  mift,  in  the 
fhort  account  given  us  of  Lot's  efcape  from 
Sodom.  We  are  told,  The  fun  nbas  rifen  upon 
the  earthy  when  hot  entered  into  Zoar.  Defcrip- 
tive  poetry  and  painting  muft  both  have  ohjeBs 
of  fenfe  before  them.  Neither  of  them  deals 
in  abftra^ed  ideas.  But  the  fame  objefts  will 
not  always  fuit  both.  Images,  which  may 
fhine  under  the  poet's  defcription,  are  not  per- 
haps at  the  fame  time  pifturefque;  though  I 
believe  every  pifturefque  objeft  is  capable  of 
fhining  as  a  poetical  one.  The  pafTage  before 
us  is  both  poetical  and  pifturefque.  A  relation 
of  the  plain  faft  would  have  been  neither.  If 
the  paffage  had  been  coldly  tranflated.  Lot  ar- 
rived at  Zoar  about  fun-rife  ;  the  fenfe  had  been 
preferved,  but  the  pi6lure  would  have  been 
loft.  As  it  is  tranflated,  the  whole  is  imagery. 
The  firft  part  of  the  expreffion,  the  fun  was 
rifen  upon  the  earth,  brings  immediately  before 
the  eye,  (through  the  connexion  of  the  fun  and 
the  earth,)  the  rays  of  a  morning  fun  ftriking 
the  tops  of  the  hills  and  promontories  -,  v/hile 
the  other  part  of  the  expreffion.  Lot  entered 
into  Zoar,  brings  before  us  (through  the  fame 
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happy  mode  of  raifing  and  connefting  images) 
a  road,  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  the  patriarch 
approaching  it.  Not,  by  the  way,  that  we  fhould 
wifh  to  introduce  the  fiory    of  Lot's   retreat, 
with  any  diJiinSiiojt  into  the  pi6ture.    The  prin- 
cipal part  would   be  the  landjcape  3    and    Lot 
could  only  be  a  diftant  figure  to  adorn  it,  and 
in  that  light  unnecefTary.     Hijlory  introduced 
as  the   ornament   of  landfcape   appears    abfurd* 
In  Baflan,  and  fome  other  mafters,  fuch  intro- 
duftions    are  frequent.     We   confider,    there- 
fore, the  paffage  before  us  merely  as  landfcape^ 
and  lay  Httle  ftrefs  on  the  figures,     Reubens 
has  tlirown  a  fine   glow  of  colouring   into  a 
pifture  on  this  fubjeft,  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlbrough.     But  Reubens  has  in- 
troduced, as  he  ought,  the  figures  on  the  fore- 
ground^ making  the  landfcape  entirely   an  un^ 
der-part,     I  forget  whether  he  has   given   his 
pifture    the  full    effeft    it    might    receive    by 
throwing    the    back  fcenery    into  that   grand 
fhade,  fuggefted  by  the  words  of  fcripture,   the 
fmoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  fmoke  of  a 
furnace.     The  atmofphere   alfo  might   have  a 
good  effeft,  tinged  with  the  ruddy  glare  of  fire 
blended  with  the  fmoke. 

As 
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As  the  mill  cleared  away,  arid  we  faw  more 
of  the  country  around",  its  pifturefque  charms 
did  not  increafe  upon  us.  If  the  hills  and 
dales,  however,  of  which  the  whole  country  is 
compofed,  poffefs  little  of  this  kind  of  beauty, 
they  poffefs  what  is  better,  the  riches  of  foil, 
and  cultivation  in  a  high  degree.  If  any  val- 
lies  can  be  faid  to  laugh  andjing,  thefe  certainly 
may.  Nothing  can  exceed  either  their  tillage 
or  their  pafturage. 

Among  the  beautiful  objefts  we  occafion- 
ally  met  with  in  this  country,  the  cattle,  which 
every  where  grazed  its  rich  paftures,  were 
worthy  of  remark.  Moll  of  thofe  we  faw 
feemed  to  be  of  a  peculiar  breed,  elegantly 
and  neatly  formed,  rather  fmall,  generally  red, 
growing  gradually  darker  towards  the  head  and 
fhoulders.  Their  horns,  which  are  fnort,  are 
tipped  with  blacky  their  coats  are  fine,  and 
their  heads  fmall. 


At  Axminller  the  carpet-works  are  worth 
vifiting.  Some  of  them  difplay  a  very  rich 
combination  of  colours  ;  but  in  general,  they 
are  fo  gay,  that  furniture  muft  be  glaring  to  be 
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in  harmony  with  them.     Of  courfe  they  are 
too  gay  to  be  beautiful. 

No  carpeting,  perhaps,  equals  the  Perfian  in 
beauty.     The  Turkey  carpet  is  modeft  enough 
in  its  colouring  ;    but  its  texture  is  coarfe,  and 
its  pattern  confifts  commonly  of  fuch  a  jumble 
of  incoherent  parts,  that  the  eye  feldom  traces 
•  any  meaning  in  its  plan.     The  Britifh  carpet 
again  has   too  much  meaning.     It  often  repre- 
fents  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  baikets,  and  other 
things,  which  are  generally  ill   reprefented,   or 
awkwardly  larger  than  the  life,  or  at  leail  im- 
properly placed  under  our  feet.     The  Perfian 
carpet  avoids  thefe  two  extremes.     It  feldom 
exhibits  any  real  forms,  and  yet,  infhead  of  the 
diforderly   pattern    that    deforms    the  Turkey 
carpet,  it  ufually  prefents  fome  neat  and  ele- 
gant plan,  within  the  compartments  of  which 
its  colours,  though  rich,  are  modefl.     The  tex- 
ture alfo  of  the  carpet  is  as  neat  and  elegant  as 
the  ornamental  fcrawl  which  adorns  it. 
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Sect.   xxx. 

IrpROM  Axminfter  we  left  the  great  road  to 
vifit  Ford-abbey. 

In  a  fequeftered  part  of  the  country,  where 
Devonfhire  and  Dorfetfhire  unite,  lies  a  cir- 
cular valley,  about  a  mile  and  half  in  diameter. 

Its  fides  flope  gently  into  its  area  in  various 
direftions^  but  are  no  where  fteep.  Woody 
Ikreens,  circling  its  precinfts,  conceal  its  bounds; 
and  in  many  parts  connefting  with  the  trees, 
which  defcend  into  the  bofom  of  the  valley, 
form  themfelves  into  various  tufted  groves. 
Through  the  middle  of  this  fweet  retreat  winds 
at  ftream,  not  foaming  among  broken  rocks,  nor 
founding  down  catarafts  ;  but  mild  like  the 
fcene  it  accompanies,  and  in  cadence  not  ex- 
ceeding a  gentle  murmur.  From  this  retreat 
all  foreign  fcenery  is  excluded.  It  wants  no 
adventitious  ornaments ;  fufficiently  blefTed  with 
its  own  fweet  groves  and  folitude. 

Such  landfcape 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament ; 
B\it  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  moft« 

This 
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This  happy  retirement  was  once  facred  to 
rehgion.  Verging  towards  one  fide  of  the 
valley  ftand  the  ruins  of  Ford-abbey.  It  has 
never  been  of  large  dimenfions,  but  was  a 
model  of  the  moft  perfeft  Gothic,  if  we  may 
credit  its  remains,  particularly  thofe  of  a  cloif- 
ter,  which  are  equal  to  any  thing  we  have  in 
that  ftyle  of  architefture.  This  beautiful  frag- 
ment confifts  of  eight  windows,  with  light  but- 
trefTes  between  them,  and  joins  a  ruined  chapel 
on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  a  hall  or  refec- 
tory, which  ftill  preferves  its  form  fufficiently 
to  give  an  idea  of  its  juft  proportions.  To  this 
is  connefted  by  ruined  walls  a  malTy  tower. 
What  the  ancient  ufe  of  this  fabric  was,  whe- 
ther it  belonged  to  the  ecclefiaftical  or  civil 
part  of  the  monaftery,  is  not  now  apparent  ^ 
but  at  prefent  it  gives  a  pifturefque  form  to  the 
ruin,  which  appears  to  more  advantage  by  the 
pre-eminence  of  fome  fuperior  part  *. 

At  right  angles  with  the  chapel  runs  ano- 
ther cloifter,  a  longer  building,  but  of  coarier 
workmanfhip,  and  almoft  covered  with  ivy. 
The  river,  which  enters  the  valley  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ruin,  takes 

*  See  page  135", 
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a  fweep  towards  it,  and  paffing  under  this  cloif- 
ter,  opens  into  what  was  once  the  great  court, 
and  makes  its  exit  through  an  arch  in  the  wall 
on  the  oppofite  fide. 

This  venerable  pile, 
I  clad  in  the  mofly  veil  of  fleeting  time, 

and  decorated  all  over  with  variety  of  lychens, 
ftreaming  weather-ftains,  and  twifting  fhrubs, 
is  fhaded  by  ancient  oaks,  which,  hanging  over 
it,  adorn  its  broken  walls  without  encumbering 
them.  In  fhort,  the  valley,  the  river,  the  path, 
and  the  ruins  are  all  highly  pleafmg ;  the  parts 
are  beautiful,  and  the  whole  is  harmonious. 

They  who  have  lately  feen  Ford-abbey  will 
ftare  at  this  defcription  of  it.  And  well  may 
they  ilare;  for  this  defcription  antedates  its 
prefent  ftate  by  at  leaft  a  century.  If  they  had 
feen  it  in  the  year  1675,  they  might  probably 
have  feen  it  as  it  is  here  defcribed.  Now,  alas! 
it  wears  another  face.  It  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  i?nprovement.  Its  fimplicity  is  gone  >  and 
miferable  ravage  has  been  made  through  every 
part.  The  ruin  is  patched  up  into  an  awkward 
dwelling  5  old  parts  and  new  are  blended  toge- 
ther, to  the  mutual  difgrace  of  both.  The  ele- 
gant cloifter  is   ftill  left;  but  it  is  completely 

repaired, 


repaired,  white-wafhed,  and  converted  into  a 
green-houfe.  The  hall  too  is  modernized,  and 
every  other  part.  Safh-windows  glare  over 
pointed  arches,  and  Gothic  walls  are  adorned 
v^ith  Indian  paper. 

The  grounds  have  undergone  the  fame  re- 
formation. The  natural  groves  and  lawns  are 
deftroyed ;  viftas  and  regular  Hopes  fupply 
their  room.  The  winding  path,  which  con- 
templation naturally  marked  out,  is  gone  ^  fuc- 
ceeded  by  ftraight  walks,  and  terraces  adorned 
with  urns  and  ftatues  \  while  the  river  and  its 
fringed  banks  have  given  way  to  canals  and 
ftew-ponds.  In  a  word,  a  fcene  abounding  with 
fo  many  natural  beauties  was  never  perhaps  more 
wretchedly  deformed. 

When  a  man  exercifes  his  crude  ideas  on  a 
few  vulgar  acres,  it  is  of  little  confequence. 
The  injury  is  eafily  repaired ;  and  if  not,  the 
lofs  is  trifling.  But  when  he  lets  loofe  his  de- 
praved tafte,  his  abfurd  invention,  and  his 
gracelefs  hands  on  fuch  a  fubjeft  as  this,  where 
art  and  nature  united  cannot  reftore  the  havoc 
he  makes,  we  confider  fuch  a  deed  under  the 
fame  black  charafter  in  matters  of  pifturefque 
beauty,  as  we  do  facrilege  and  blafphemy  in 
matters  of  religion.     The  efFe£ls  of  ^fuperftition 
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we  abhor.  Some  little  atonement,  however, 
this  implacable  power  might  have  made  in 
tafte,  for  its  mifchiefs  in  religion,  if  it  had  de- 
terred ouranceftois  from  connefting  their  man- 
fions  w^ith  ruins  once  deditated  to  facred  ufes. 
We  might  then  have  enjoyed  in  perfeftion  many 
noble  fcenes,  which  are  now  either  entirely  ef- 
faced or  miferably  mangled. 

Before  we  leave  thefe  fcenes,  I  muft  relate  a 
ftory  of  the  monks  of  Ford,  which  does  great 
credit  to  their  piety.  It  happened  (in  what 
century  tradition  fays  not)  that  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Courtney,  a  benefa6lor  to  the 
abbey,  was  overtaken  at  fea  by  a  violent  ftorm  ^ 
and  the  feamen  having  toiled  many  hours  in 
vain,  and  being  entirely  fpent,  abandoned 
themfelves  to  defpair.  "  My  good  lads,"  (faid 
Courtney,  calling  them  together,  and  pulling 
out  his  watch,  if  watches  were  then  in  ufe,) 
"  My  good  lads,  you  fee  it  is  now  four  o'clock 
"  At  five  we  Ihall  certainly  be  relieved.  At 
*'  that  hour  the  monks  of  Ford  rife  to  their  de-- 
"  votions,  and  in  their  prayers  to  St.  Francis, 
"  will  be  fure  to  remember  me  among  their 
"  benefactors  ;  and  you  will  have  the  benefit 
*^^  of  being  faved  in  my  company.  Perfevere 
^'  only  one    hour^    and  you   may  depend  on 
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**  what  I  fay/*  This  fpeech  reanimated  the 
whole  crew.  .Some  flew  to  the  pump,  others 
to  the  leak ;  all  was  life  and  fpirit.  By  this 
vigorous  effort,  at  five  o'clock  the  fhip  was  fo 
near  the  fhore,  that  fhe  eafily  reached  it ;  and 
6t.  Francis  got  all  the  credit  of  the  efcape. 


T  4  SECT, 
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SECT,    XXXI. 
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ROM  Ford-abbey  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Axminfter,  and  from  thence  we  fet 
out  for  Bridport,  traverfmg  vaft  cultivated  hills, 
from  which,  on  the  left,  we  had  views  into  the 
country,  and  on  the  right,  over  the  fea.  The 
ifle  of  Portland  ranged  in  the  diftance,  many 
leagues  along  the  fhore,  forming  a  long  white 
beach ;  which  made  an  uncommon  appearance. 


From  Bridport  to  Dorchefter  we  pafled 
through  a  more  inland  country,  though  in 
other  refpefts  fimilar  to  the  country  we  had 
juft  left.  The  features  of  it  are  broad  and 
determined.  Sweeping  hills  with  harfh  edges 
interfeft  each  other.  Here  and  there  a  bot- 
tom is  cultivated,  inclofed,  and  adorned  with  a 
farm-houfe  and  a  few  trees;  but,  in  general, 
the  whole  country  is  an  extended  down.  It 
is  every  where  fed  with  little  rough  flieep ; 
which  have  fo]*med  it,  with  conftant  grazing, 
into  the  fineft  pafturage.  Indeed  a  chalky  foil 
itfelf,  which  is  the  fubftratum  of  thefe  downs, 

is 
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is  naturally  inclined  to  produce  a  neat  foiooth 
furface.  The  feveral  flocks  which  pafture  thefe 
wide  domains,  have  their  refpeftive  walks ; 
and  are  generally  found  within  the  diftance  of 
a  mile  from  each  other.  We  faw  them  once 
or  twice  iffuing  from  their  pens,  to  take  their 
morning's  repaft  after  a  hungry  night.  It 
was  a  pleafmg  light  to  fee  fuch  numbers  of  in- 
nocent animals  made  happy,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  it  is  beautifully  defcribed  : 


-The  fold 


Poured  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  firft,  progreflive  as  a  ftream,  they  fought 
The  middle  field  ;  but  fcattered  by  degrees 
In  various  groups,  they  whitened  all  the  land. 

Bvit  the  progreflive  motion  here  defcribed, 
is  one  of  thofe  incidents,  which  is  a  better  fub- 
jecSt  for  poetry  than  painting.  For,  in  the  firfl: 
place,  a  feeding  jlock  is  feldom  well  grouped  \ 
tliey  commonly  feparate  \  or,  as  the  poet  well 
exprefles  it,  they  ar^e  fcattered  by  degrees^  and 
whiten  all  the  land.  Nor  are  their  attitudes  va- 
ried, as  they  all  ufually  move  the  fame  way, 
progrefjive  like  a  fir  earn.  Indeed  the  fliape  of 
difeedi?igf?eeph  not  the  mostpleafing,  as  its 
back  and  neck  make  a  round  heavy  line,  which 
in  contrail:  only  has  its  cffe£l.     To  fee  a  flock 
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of  fheep  in  their  moft  pi6lurefque  form,  we 
fliould  fee  them  repofmg  after  their  meal  is 
over ;  and  if  they  are  in  funfhine,  they  are  ftill 
the  more  beautiful.  In  repojing  they  are  gene- 
rally better  grouped,  and  their  forms  are  more 
varied.  Some  are  commonly  {landing,  and 
others  lying  on  the  ground,  with  their  little 
ruminating  heads  in  various  forms.  And  if  the 
light  be  ftrong,  it  fpreads  over  the  whole  one 
general  mafs ;  and  is  contrafted,  at  the  fame 
time,  by  a  fhadow  equally  ftrong,  which  the 
flock  throws  upon  the  ground.  It  may  be  ob-r 
ferved  alfo,  that  the  fleece  itfelf  is  well  difpofed 
to  receive  a  beautiful  efFeft  of  light.  It  does 
not  indeed,  like  the  fmooth  covering  of  hair, 
allow  the  eye  to  trace  the  mvifcular  form  of  the 
animal.  But  it  has  a  beauty  of  a  different  kind: 
the  flakinefs  of  the  wool  catches  the  light, 
and  breaking  it  into  many  parts,  yet  without 
deftroying  the  mafs,  gives  it  a  peculiar  rich- 
nefs. 

We  faw  another  circumftance  alfo,  in  which 
fheep  appear  to  advantage.  The  weather  was 
fultry,  the  day  calm,  and  the  roads  dufty. 
Along  thefe  roads  we  faw,  once  or  twice,  a 
flock  of  fheep  driven,  which  raifed  a  confider- 
able  cloud.     As  we  were  a  little  higher  on  the 
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downs,  and  not  annoyed  by  the  dull,  the  cir- 
cumftance  was  amufmg.     The  beauty  of  the 
incident  lay  in  the  contraft  between  fuch  fheep 
as   were  feen  pcrfeStly^    and   fuch   as  were  in- 
volved in  obfcurity.     At  the  fame  time  the  dull 
became  a  kind  of  harmonizing  medium,  which 
united  the  flock  into  one  whole.     It  had  the 
fame  effeft  on  a  group  of  animals,  which  a 
heavy  mifl,  when  partial,    has  on   landfcape. 
But   though   circumftances    of   this    kind  are 
pleafing  in  nature,  we  do  not  wifh  to  fee  them 
imitated  on  canvas.     They  have  been  tried  by 
Loutherberg,  who  with  a  laudable  endeavour 
hath  attempted  many  different  effeBs  -,    but^  I 
think   in  this  he   has   failed.     He  has  repre- 
fented  the   dully  atmofphere  of  rapid  wheels » 
But  it  is  an  incident  that  cannot  be  imitated : 
for  as  motion  enters  neceffarily  into  the  idea, 
and  as  you  cannot  defcribe  motion,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  give  more  than  half  the  idea.     It  is 
otherwife  with  vapour,  which,  from  the  /ight 
miji  to  \}i\t  Jleeping  fog^  is  of  a  more  permanent 
nature,    and   therefore    more    adapted   to   the 
pencil.  ^ 

The  only  circumftance  which  can  make  a 
cloud  of  duft  an  objecSt  of  imitation,  is  dijiance  5 
as  this  gives  it  fomewhat  of  a  ftationaiy  ap- 
pearance;, 
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pearance.  One  of  the  grandeft  ideas  of  this 
kind,  which  I  remember  to  have  met  with,  may- 
be found  in  Xenophon's  Anabafis. 

As  Cyrus  was  approaching  Artaxerxes  over 
one  of  thofe  vaft  plains  which  are  often  found 
in  the  eaft,   a  horfeman,  who  had  been  making 
obfervations,  returned  at  full  fpeed,  crying  out 
to  the  troops,  as   he  rode  through  them,  that 
the  enemy  was  at  hand.     Cyrus,  not  fufpefting 
the  king  to  be  fo  near,  was  riding  carelefsly  in 
his  chariot  ;    and  the  troops   unarmed,   were 
marching  negligently    over  the    plain.      The 
prince,    leaping    from    his   chariot,    prefently 
armed  himfelf,  mounted  his  horfe,    called  his 
generals  around  him,  and  drew  up  his  troops. 
This  was  fcarce  done,  when  the  hiftorian  tells 
us,  '^  a  white  cloud  was  feen  in  the  diftant  ho- 
rizon fpreading  far  and  wide,   from  the  dull 
raifed  by  fo  vaft  a  hoft.     As  the  cloud  ap- 
proached, the  bottom  of  it  appeared  dark  and 
"  folid.     As  it  ftill  advanced,  it  was  obferved, 
"  from  various  parts,  to  gleam  and  glitter  in 
''  the  fun ;  and  foon  after,  the  ranks  of  horfe 
*'  and  foot,  and  armed  chariots,  were  diftinftly 
^'  feen*." 

*  As  the  tranflation  is  not  exaStly  faithful,  the  critical  reader 
may  be  better  pleafed  perhaps  with  the  greater  fimpHcity  of  the 
original.     E0av>5  Koviopr®-,  ^c,  p.  109,  vol.  i.  Edit.  Glafg. 
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The  extended  plains  of  Dorfetfliire,  however 
defolate  they  now  appear,  have  once  been  bufy 
fcenes.      The  antiquarian  finds  rich  employ- 
ment among  them  for  his   curiofity.     To  fol- 
low him  in  quell  of  every  heaving  hilloc,  and 
to  hear  a  difcuffion   of  conjeftures  about  the 
traces  of  a  Danifh  or  a  Roman  mat.oc,  where 
the  eye  of  common  obfervation  perceives  no 
traces  at  all,  might  be  tedious ;  but  he  Ihews 
us    feveral   fragments    of   antiquity    on   thefe 
plains,  which  are  truly  curious  ;  and  convinces 
us,  that  few  places  in  Engknd  have  been  more 
confiderable  in  Roman  times  than  Dorchefter. 
Poundbury    and    Maiden-caftle,    as    they  are 
called,  are  both  extraordinary  remains  of  Ro- 
man ftations ;  the  latter  efpecially,   which  en- 
compaffes  a  large  fpace  of  ground.     Number- 
lefs  tumuli  alfo  are  thrown  up    all  over   the 
downs.     Thefe  were  antiquities  in   the  times 
even  of  the  Romans  themfelves. 

But  the  moft  valuable  fragment  on  thefe 
plains,  is  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Dorchefter.  It  is  conftrufted  only 
of  earth  ;  but  it  is  of  fo  firm  a  texture,  that  it 
retains  its  complete  form  to  this  day.  Its 
mounds  are  of  immenfe  thicknefs,  and  feem  to 
be  at  leaft  twenty  feet  high.  The  area  con- 
tains 
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tains  about  an  acre  of  land,  and  is  now  a  com 
field.  There  are  two  openings  in  the  mound 
oppofed  to  each  other,  which  have  formerly- 
been  gates.  The  circumference  without  ap- 
pears circular  to  the  eye,  though,  in  faft,  I 
believe  it  is  rather  oval ;  the  infide  is  apparently 
fo.  The  difference  of  the  figure  feems  to  have 
been  occalioned  by  the  fwelling  of  the  mound 
within,  where  the  feats  have  been  difpofed. 
This  piece  of  antiquity  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Maiimberv,  How  much  it  refembles  in 
form  and  fize  the  old  amphitheatres  now  fub- 
fifting  in  Italy,  may  be  feen  from  the  following 
defcription  of  one  near  Nice.  "  I  made  a  fe- 
"  cond  excurfion  to  thefe  ancient  ruins,  and 
meafured  the  area  of  the  amphitheatre  with 
thread.  It  is  an  oval  figure,  the  longeft  dia- 
meter extending  about  a  hundred  and  thir- 
teen yards,  and  the  fhorteft  about  eighty. 
In  the  centre  of  it  was  a  fquare  ftone,  with 
an  iron  ring,  to  which  I  fuppofe  the  wild 
beafts  were  tied,  to  prevent  their  fpringing 
upon  the  fpeftators.  Some  of  the  feats  re- 
main, with  two  oppofite  entrances,  confifting 
each  of  one  large  gate,  and  two  fmaller  late- 
"  ral  doors,  arched :  there  is  alfo  a  confMer- 
"  able  portion  of  the  external  wall;  but  no 
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'^  columns    or  other  ornaments  of   architec- 
"  ture*." 

On  comparing  the  amphitheatre  of  Dor- 
chefter  with  this  at  Nice,  we  find  the  form  of 
both  exaftly  fimilar  ;  and  no  great  difference  in 
thefize.  The  area  of  Maumbery  is  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  feet,  by  a  hundred  and  fixty- 
three.  Dr.  Stukely  calculates,  that  it  might 
have  contained  about  thirteen  thoufand  people. 
At  Mrs.  Canning's  execution,  who  was  burnt 
in  the  middle  of  this  amphitheatre  for  the 
murder  of  her  hulband,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
contained  in  the  area,  and  on  the  mounds,  at 
leaft  ten  thoufand  fpeftators.  It  is  furprifing 
that  Camden  takes  not  the  leaft  notice  of  this 
fmgular  piece  of  antiquity. 

Dorchefter,  as  we  may  judge  from  thefe  no- 
ble remains,  was  a  place  of  great  confideration 
in  Roman  times.  The  works  of  Maiden-caftle, 
fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  receiving  fifteen 
thoufand  men,  fhew  plainly  the  confequence 
of  this  ftation  in  a  military  light  •  and  I  know 
not,  that  the  ereftion  of  an  amphitheatre  was 
thought  neceffary  in  any  other  part  of  Britain ; 
at  leaft  we  have  not,  that  I  recoUeft,  the  re- 

*  See  SmoUct^s  Letters. 
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mams   of  any  other  that  is  well   afcertamect, 
except  that  at  Sylchefter. 

The  fituation  of  Dorchefter  is  pleafant.  It 
ftands  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Frome,  and  is 
furrounded  with  di*y  flieep-downs,  on  which, 
however,  the  plough  has  lately  made  large  en- 
croachments. The  town  is  clean,  and  well 
built;  and  round  it  is  a  variety  of  pleafant  walks, 
which,  to  a  certain  degree,  I  think,  fhould  al«=- 
ways  engage  the  attention  of  the  magiftrate. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorchefter  are 
many  gentlemen's  feats,  well  worth  vifiting. 
The  woody  dips  among  thefe  downy  hills  af- 
ford naturally  very  fine  fituations.  The  only 
one,  however,  which  we  regretted  our  not 
being  able  to  fee,  was  Milton-abbey,  the  feat  of 
Lord  Milton,  which  lies  about  three  miles 
from  Dorchefter.  The  day  which  we  had 
laid  out  for  feeing  it  was  rainy,  and  we  had 
not  time  to  wait  for  a  better.  The  capital 
feature  of  the  landfcape,  we  were  told,  is  a 
valley  winding  among  hills  of  various  forms, 
and  covered  with  woods,  which  fometimes  ad- 
vance boldly  on  projefting  knolls  ^  and  fome- 
times 
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times  retire  in  bays  and  recefles.  We  heard 
alfo  the  ruins  of  the  abbey-church  commended, 
as  remains  of  the  pureft  Gothic*  All  thefe 
materials  are  in  a  high  degree  pifturefque; 
and  if  they  are  happily  united,  Milton-abbey 
muft  be  a  very  interefting  fcene.  To  make  a 
good  pifture,  compofition,  however,  is  as  ne- 
cefTary  as  pleafmg  obje6ls» 


u  SECT. 
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SECT.     XXXII. 

LANDFORD,  our  next  ftage,  lies  about 
fixteen  miles  from  Dorchefter ;  and,  though 
not  a  place  of  fuch  renowned  antiquity,  is 
perhaps  a  ftill  more  agreeable  town.  It  lies 
within  a  curve  of  the  river  Stour,  and  is  plea- 
fantly  feated  among  meadows  and  woods.  If 
a  perfon  wifhed  to  retire  from  bufmefs,  where 
he  might  have  the  conveniences  and  pleafures 
of  the  town  and  country  united,  his  choice 
might  waver  between  Barnftaple,  Dorchefter, 
and  Blandford.  If  he  wifhed  to  be  near  the 
fea,  he  will  find  a  pleafant  fea-coaft  at  Barn- 
ftaple.  If  airy  downs,  and  open  country 
pleafed  him,  he  might  fix  at  Dorchefter.  But 
if  he  loved  meadows  and  woodlands,  he  muft 
make  choice  of  Blandford. 

This  town  has  been  twice  burnt  almoft 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  laft  fire, 
which  was  in  the  year  1731,  deftroyed  it  fo 
completely,  that  only  twenty-fix  houfes  re- 
mained ftanding.  Here  we  cannot  help  be- 
moaning the    fingular    fate   of  thefe   weftern 
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towns.  This  is  the  fourth  of  them  Vv^e  met 
with,  (Dorchefter,  Crediton,  and  Honiton  were 
the  other  three,)  which  have  been  totally,  in 
a  manner,  deftroyed  by  fire.  To  thefe  might 
be  added  Wareham,  and  very  lately  Mine- 
head. 


Near  Blandford  ftands  Eaftbury,  the  feat  of 
Lord  Melcom.be ;  but  it  did  not  much  attra6l 
our  curiofity  -,  as  it  is  more  celebrated  for  the 
ij^lendor  of  the  houfe  than  the  fcenery  around  it* 


Brianfton,  Mr*  Portman's  feat,  which  is  near 
the  town,  I  fuppofe,  is  a  much  more  pleafing 
place.  We  were  not  at  his  houfe  j  but  faw 
enough  of  his  woody  hill,  and  the  variety 
both  of  its  fteep  and  eafy  Hopes,  together  with 
the  vale  and  winding  river,  over  which  it 
hangs,  to  regret  the  clofing  in  of  the  evening 
vipon  us,  before  we  had  finiflied  our  walk. 


From  Blandford  the  country  ftill  continues 
v/ild  and  uncultivated,  yet  full  of  antiquities  ^ 
among  which  the  moil  celebrated  is  the  found- 
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ation  of  a  fort,  called  Badbury-ring.  It  makes 
a  confiderable  figure,  as  we  rode  paft;  and 
feems  from  its  elevation,  its  dimenfions,  and 
complicated  works  (for  it  has  been  fortified 
with  a  triple  ditch)  to  have  been  a  place  of  un- 
common ftrength^ 

Some  parts  of  thefe  downs  are  very  piftu- 
refque.  They  are  finely  fpread,  and  form  ele^ 
gant  fweeps,  with  many  pleafant  views  into  a 
woody  country,  which  ftretches  away  to  the 
right.  They  pofl^efs  indeed  all  the  variety 
taken  notice  of  by  the  poet,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  the 


pure  Dorfetian  downs 


In  boundlefs  |)rofpe6l  fpread  ;  here  fhagged  with  woods. 
There  rich  with  harvefts,  and  there  white  with  flocks. 

In  the  laft  epithet  he  is  rather  unhappy;  for 
the  fheep,  which  graze  thefe  plains,  are  fo  far 
from  being  white,  that  they  are  univerfally 
wafhed  all  over  with  red-ocre,  which  greatly 
injures  both  the  paftoral  and  pi6lurefque  idea. 


Winborn  was  our  next  ftage  from   Bland- 
ford  ;  appearing,  as  we  approach  it,  to  ftand 
in  a  wild  vale  furrounded  with  wood*     This 
town  takes  its  name  from  one  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated 
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lebrated  abbies  of  Saxon  times.  Its  form  dates 
its  antiquity.  The  great  church,  which  is  the 
only  part  remaining,  is  of  the  heavieft  and 
earUeft  fpecies  of  Saxon  architefture.  If  it 
have  no  beauty,  however,  it  hath  at  leaft  the 
peculiarity  of  two  contiguous  and  fimilar 
towers ;  on  one  of  which  ftood  once  a  fpire, 
equal  in  height,  it  is  faid,  to  that  of  Salifbury. 

In  this  church  refts  a  large  colleftion  of 
royal  and  noble  bones ;  but  the  tomb  moft  vi- 
fited  is  that  of  King  Ethelred,  (brother  to  Al- 
fred the  Great,)  an  excellent  prince,  juft  fhewn 
to  his  fubjefts.  In  his  early  youth  he  engaged 
in  all  the  toils  and  perplexities  of  government. 
The  times  were  adverfe.  His  country  was  over- 
run by  the  Danes.  He  encountered  them  in  bat- 
tle, and  was  mortally  wounded.  His  remains 
were  depofited  in  the  chancel  of  this  church, 
where  the  infcription  upon  his  grave-flone, 
one  ftiould  fuppofe,  hath  been  occafionally  re- 
paired, or  it  could  never  have  endured  the 
changes  of  fo  many  hundred  years.  His  effi- 
gies too,  in  feulptured  brafs,  though  of  miferable 
workmanfhip,  is,  however,  better  than  we  can 
fuppofe  the  times  of  Alfred  could  produce.  In 
a  life  fo  fhort  there  was  little  to  record,  but  the 
laft  great  fcene  of  it. 

u  3  S:  ETHEL, 
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S:  ETHELREDI,  REGIS  WEST  SAX- 
ONUM,  MARTYRIS,  QUI  ANNO  DOMI^ 

NI  DCCCLXXII,  XXIII.  APRILIS,  PER 

MANUS  DANORUM  PAGANORUM,  OC- 

CUBUIT. 

The  whole  monument  has  a  monkifh  air,  and 
was  probably  the  produ6lion  of  later  times 
than  thofe  of  Alfred.  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  fplen- 
did  publication  on  fepulchral  antiquities,  fup- 
pofes  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  that  this  in- 
fcription  is  not  older  than  the  times  of  the  Re- 
formation, which  is  perhaps  bringing  it  as 
much  too  low,  as  other  people  are  inclined  to 
carry  it  too  high. 


From  Winborn  we  paffed  through  a  heathy, 
barren,  fiat,  unpleafant  country  to  Pool,  which 
lies  about  nine  miles  farther.  This  country, 
unpleafant  as  it  is,  is  rendered  more  fo  as  we 
approach  the  town.  The  whole  coaft  is 
oozy,  and  when  the  tide  ebbs,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vaft  fwamp,  with  which  the 
heathy  flat  before  us  unites  in  one  level  fur- 
face.  Nothing,  under  the  idea  of  landfcape, 
can  be  more  difagreeable.  When  the  tide 
flows,    the  view  is    fomewhat   mended.     The 

water 
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water  covering  the  fwamp  gives  fome  .variety 
to  the  furface  of  a  dead  uninterefting  flat. 

Beyond  the  water  appear  the  high  lands  of 
the  ijle  of  Purbeck,  as  it  is  called  5  though  it 
is,  in  faft,  only  a  vaft  promontory  running 
eight  or  nine  miles  in  the  form  of  a  peninfula 
along  the  coaft.  It  is  VN^afhed  by  the  river 
Frome  on  one  fide,  and  by  the  fea  on  the 
other.  Here  are  dug  great  quantities  of  that 
hard  fpecies  of  ftone,  which  takes  the  name  of 
the  country,  and  is  of  fuch  excellent  ufe  in 
paving.  Here  too  are  found  marbles  more 
beautiful  than  the  marbles  of  Italy;  but  lefs 
valued,  becaufe  more  common.  They  are 
fomething  like  the  marbles  we  admired  at  Ply- 
mouth^; but  I  think  more  variegated.  The 
veins,  running  on  a  brown  ground,  are  white, 
red,  and  blue. 

Seated  high  on  one  of  the  eminences  of 
Purbeck,  far  to  the  weft,  we  faw  CorfF-caftle ; 
but  the  diftance  was  too  great  to  diftinguifh 
its  features  clearly.  The  ruins  of  it  are  faid  to 
be  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land, It  was  reduced  to  this  ftate  by  the  par- 
liament at   the   conclufion  of  the  civil  wars, 

*  See  page  203* 
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Vaft  piles  of  ruin  were  thrown  down  into  the 
ditch ;  but  the  immenfe  maffinefs  of  them,  and 
the  tenacity  of  the  mortar,  will  long  preferve 
them  from  any  farther  feparation.  The  prin- 
cipal fa6ls  commemorated  in  this  celebrated 
caftle,  are  the  murder  of  Edward  the  Martyr, 
by  Elfrida ;  the  imprifonment  of  Edward  the 
Second,  till  he  was  carried  to  his  laft  horrid 
confinement  at  Berkly-caftle ;  and  the  long 
liege  it  underwent  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 
defended  by  Lady  Banks  (wife  of  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  Banks,  to  whom  it  belonged)  with  a 
garrifon  only  of  forty  men,  againft  an  army 
with  artillery. 

In  the  king  s  library  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  *, 
are  a  fet  of  maps  of  the  feveral  counties  of 
England,  which  belonged  to  the  old  Lord  Bur- 
leigh s  and  are  rendered  curious  by  feveral  of 
his  notes  and  memoranda  written  upon  their 
margins.  To  the  ifland  of  Purbeck  he  feems 
to  have  paid  great  attention.  His  notes  upon 
it  probably  have  a  reference  to  the  Spanifh  in- 
vafion.  We  are  not  to  expeft  any  pifturefque 
remarks  from  Lord  Burleigh :  but  his  obferv- 
ations  give  us  an  idea  of  the  coajl.     "  At  Stud- 


*  No.  18.  D.  III. 
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land-bay  he  obferves  that  forty  boats  may 
land,  but  not  without  danger.  At  Swanage, 
boats  may  land,  and  retreat  at  any  time  of 
the  tide.  In  this  bay  and  Studland-bay,  fix 
or  feven  hundred  fhips,  of  a  thoufand  ton 
burden,  may  ride  fafe  in  any  wind.  Along 
this  coaft,  for  three  miles,  there  is  a  good 
landing.  Shipman's-pool  is  a  creek,  where 
the  enemy  cannot  land  more  than  two  or 
three  boats.  Batterage-bay  is  full  of  rocks 
*^  and  fhelves.  Such  alfo  are  Worbarrow-bay, 
Areftmifs,  and  LuUworth-cove.  But  in 
Worbarrow-bay,  and  Shipman's-pool,  five 
hundred  fail  of  large  fhips  may  ride  in  al- 
^'  mort  every  wind." 

Pool  lies  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  which  is  very 
intricate.  The  body  of  it  is  a  large  and  com- 
modious harbour ;  but  it  runs  into  many  little 
creeks  and  winding  channels,  which  give  it  the 
air  of  a  water-labyrinth.  When  the  tide  flows, 
the,  town  appears  encircled  with  water,  and 
looks  like  Venice.  But  the  fliores  are  fo  low, 
efpecially  about  Brunfey-ifland,  (which  appears 
only  like  a  bank,)  that  there  is  little  pifturefque 
fcenery  about  the  place.  In  fome  parts,  when 
the  tide  is  full,  and  you  can  get  a  few  trees 
into  the  view,  you    have    a   tolerable    Dutch 
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landfcape.     In  general,  however,   all  is  bare; 
and  that  painter  only,  who  can  fkilfully  fill  his 
foreground  with  figures,  and  marine  append- 
ages, can  make  a  pifture  of  it.    But  few  paint- 
ers have  the  art  of  touching  fmall  figures   in 
landfcape;  though  many  have  the  misfortune 
to  fpoil  their  piftures  by  attempting  it.     The 
general  proportiojis  even  of  fmall   figures,  and 
their  graceful  aftions,  (for  there  is  a  fpecies  of 
fiBiirefqiie  grace ^   of  which  even  clowns  fhould 
participate,)  are  very  hard  to  hit.     We  judge 
of  the  difficulty  from  the  few  who  have  ex- 
celled.    Scot,   who  underftood  the  form  of  a 
ftiip,  and  in  his  fea  views  could  give  his  fkies 
and  water,   not  indeed  the  brilliancy  of  Van- 
derveld,  yet  a  clearnefs,  which  every  one  could 
not  attain,  was  very  deficient  in  the  neceflary 
addition  of  figures.     He  could  not  place  their 
heads   on  their  fhoulders,  nor  hang  on  their 
arms,  nor  fet  them  on  their  legs,  nor  give  them 
an  eafy  aftion.     And  yet  a  few  touches  will 
do  all  this  —  it  is  furprifmg  how  few  ' — -  when 
thofe  touches  are  well  underftood.      Vander- 
veld  could  do  it:    Zeeman  could  do  it;  and 
yet,  perhaps,  neither  of  thefe  maflers  under- 
ftood the  anatomy  of  the  human  body.     Nei- 
ther of  them,  perhaps,  could  have  drawn  either 

a  leg 
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a  leg  or  an  arm  with  accuracy.     But  in  draw- 
ing a  fmall  figure  for  a  landfcape,  accuracy  is 
not  required ;  it  is  enough  to  underftand  its  ge- 
neral  proportion^  the  fymmetry  of  its  parts,  and 
the  effeB  of  aBion.     To  underftand  the  effeSi  of 
aElion  is  fo  exceedingly  neceffary,  that  nothing 
hurts  the  eye  more,  than  to  fee  a  figure  awk- 
wardly ufing  its  arms  and  legs.     Almoft  any 
eye  can  fee  the  impropriety.     In  the  manage- 
ment of  fmall  figures,  I  mentioned  Callot  (two 
of  whofe  piflures  we  had  feen  at  Longford- 
caftle)  among  the  moft  able  mafters*.     They 
who  have  not  an    opportunity  of  feeing    his 
piftures,   which  are    fcarce,    may  obferve    the 
fame  fkill  in  his  prints ;  and  yet  I  fhould  not 
care  to  mention  this  m after  as  a  perfe6l  model ; 
becaufe,  with  all  his  excellence,  there  is  often  a 
degree  of  affeftation  in  his  attitudes.     If  his 
figures  had  been  large,    the    eye  would    have 
"  taken  quick  difguft ;  but  in  a  miniature,  the  ex- 
aggeration of  pofture  is  lefs  ftriking. 


Our  route  from  Pool  to  Chrift-church  led  us 
over  a  heath,  wilder  almoft  than  any  we  had 

*  See  page  73. 
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yet  found ;  but  it  fcarcely  lafted  four  miles.  It 
ended  in  agreeable  lanes,  through  a  country 
not  unpleafant.  At  leaft  the  force  of  contrail 
with  the  country  we  had  juft  feen,  gave  it  a 
pleafant  appearance.  Here,  whenever  we  had 
an  opening  on  the  right,  we  had  views  of  the 
fea,  the  Ille  of  Wight,  and  the  Needles. 


From  Chrift-church  we  proceeded  to  Ly- 
mington,  Ikirting  the  borders  of  New  Foreft. 
But  as  I  have  given  an  account  of  this  coun- 
try in  another  work*,  I  fliall  pafs  it  over 
here« 

•  See  Foreft  Scenery. 
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SECT.    XXXIIL 

A  T  Lymington  we  embarked  for  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  and  flood  for  Cowes.  As  we  ap- 
proached it,  the  fhore  foon  began  to  form  into 
two  points  of  land  ;  the  nearer  of  which  is  de- 
fended by  a  fmall  caftle  ^  the  farther  feemed 
high  ground,  and  woody. 

As  we  drew  nearer,  the  bay  began  to  open  i 
and  as  we  turned  the  caftle-point,  an  ample 
road,  well  fecured,  lay  before  us  full  of  large 
ihipping.  The  town  of  Cowes  occupied  the 
two  fides  of  the  hill  on  the  right  and  left* 
The  harbour  is  a  creek,  running  a  confiderable 
way  into  the  country.  It  is  formed  by  the 
river  Medina,  which  comes  down  from  the 
higher  grounds,  where  the  ifland  fwells  into 
its  greateft  breadth,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Newport,  about  fix  miles  from  the  fea. 

At  Cowes  we  landed,  intending  to  fpend 
two  or  three  days  in  the  ifland,  which  we 
hoped  would  allow  us  fufficient  time  to  exa- 
mine its  pi6turefque  beauties. 

The 
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The  form  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  is  that  of  art 
irregular  lozenge.  From  the  eaftern  point  to 
the  weftern,  it  ranges  about  twenty-three  miles; 
from  the  northern  to  the  fouthern  about  thir- 
teen. Through  the  middle  of  it,  in  the  longer 
direftion,  runs  a  track  of  high  land,  in  fome 
parts  rather  mountainous,  but  of  the  fmooth 
downy  kind,  fit  for  the  pafturage  of  Iheep. 
From  thefe  high  grounds  we  have  every  where 
a  view  of  the  ifland,  and  its  boundaries,  of  the 
fea  towards  the  fouth,  and  tov/ards  the  north 
of  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire,  from  which  the 
iHand  is  feparated  by  a  channel  about  five  or 
fix  miles  in  breadth. 

The  fhores  of  the  ifland  on  the  northern 
fide  fall  almoft  every  where  to  the  water  in 
eafy  declivities ;  except  juft  at  the  weftern,  or 
Needle  point,  where  they  are  broken  and  pre- 
cipitous. But  all  the  back  of  the  ijland^  (as  the 
fouthern  coaft  is  commonly  called,)  which  is 
waflied  by  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  is  worn 
bare  to  the  naked  rock,  and  is  in  moft  places 
bounded  againft  the  fea  by  fteep  cliffs.  What 
depredation  the  waves,  in  a  courfe  of  years, 
have  made  upon  it,  is  evident  from  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  which  have  tumbled  from  the 
undermined  cliffs,  and  lie  fcattered  along  the 

fhore. 
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Ihore.  Many  of  them  are  far  out  at  fea ;  and 
at  low  water  only,  ftiev/  their  heads  above  the 
waves.  No  part  of  the  Britifh  coaft  is  more 
dangerous  to  veffels  ungoverned,  and  driving 
in  the  ftorm. 


From  Cowes  our  road  led  us  firft  to  New- 
port, along  the  courfe  of  the  Medina  ^  which 
afforded  many  happy  fituations  to  thofe  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  any  of  its  more 
pleafmg  reaches  within  the  view  of  their 
houfes.  A  tide  river  has  always  its  difadvan- 
tages ;  but  it  has  its  advantages  alfo.  It  is  ge- 
nerally once  or  twice  a  day  adorned  with  the 
white  fails  of  little  fkiffs  palling  to  and  fro ; 
and  at  all  times  with  boats  or  anchoring-barks^ 
which  have  loft  the  tide,  and  wait  for  its  re- 
turn. Thefe  are  pifturefque  circumftances, 
which  an  inland  river  cannot  have. 

Newport  is  the  capital  town  in  the  ifland. 
It  grew  into  repute  from  its  fituation  on  the 
Medina,  after  Carilbroke,  the  natural  capital, 
was  deferted.  It  is  a  large  handfome  town ; 
and  its  market  is  often  a  curiofity.  As  the 
ifland  is  fo  fertile,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to 
produce  kven  or  eight  times  more  grain  than 

its 
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its  inhabitants  confume,  the  overplus  is  com- 
monly brought  to  Newport  to  be  fhipped  off, 
and  an  hundred  laden  waggons  may  fometimes 
be  feen  ranged  in  double  lines  along  the  mar- 
ket-place. The  free-fchool  alfo,  which  is  a 
handfome  room,  about  fifty  feet  long,  is  worth 
looking  into,  as  it  received  greater  honour 
than  perhaps  any  fchool-room  ever  did  before. 
When  the  commiflioners  from  the  Parliament 
treated  with  King  Charles  I.  in  the  Ifle  of 
.  Wight,  this  room  was  chofen  for  the  confer- 
ence. 


From  Newport  we  propofcd  to  take  a  view 
of  the  northern  coaft,  which  extends  fl'om 
Cowes-point  to  St.  Helen's,  and  is  thought  to 
contain  the  moft  beautiful  part  of  the  ifland. 
This  might  be  done  in  two  ways;  either  by 
riding  along  the  coaft,  and  feeing  each  par-^ 
ticular  place  that  was  pointed  out  as  moft  beau- 
tiful ;  or  by  keeping  along  the  higher  grounds, 
and  taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole  toge- 
ther. As  we  could  not  do  both,  we  chofe  the 
latter,  and  foon  found  we  had  made  the  more 
judicious  choice :  for  the  ground  quickly  nar- 
rows in  that  part  of  the  ifland ;  and  we  ob- 
tained 
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tallied  a  good  idea  of  its  general  fcejtery,  Mr* 
Grofe's  houfe  at  the  Priory,  and  two  or  three 
other  places,  we  could  have  wifhed  to  have 
examined  more  particularly ;  but  as  we  fliould 
have  been  confined  within  hedges,  we  could 
have  feen  little  bejides  the  places  we  imme- 
diately vijited.  Of  the  general  appearance  of 
the  landfcape,  on  this  fide  of  the  ifland,  fome 
account  (hail  be  given  at  the  conclufion  of  our 
circuit  round  it. 

Part  of  the  high  grounds,  over  which  we 
pafled,  is  called  Afhy-down.  On  the  loftieft 
fummit  of  this  ridge  is  placed  a  fea-mark. 
When  fhips  are  driven  by  the  ftorm  fo  near 
the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  as  to  lofe  fight 
of  this  mark  of  fecurity,  little  hope  of  fafety 
remains.  It  is  hardly  poffible  for  them  to  avoid 
the  rocks. 

As  the  high  grounds  began  to  decline,  we 
verged  towards  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland, 
with  an  intention  to  take  a  view  of  its  rocky 
boundaries.  But  we  had  not  here  the  advan- 
tageous point  of  view,  which  we  had  on  the 
other  fide.  The  rocky  fhores,  which  we  wiflied 
to  examine,  can  be  feen  no  where  properly,  but 
from  the  fea.  We  could  only,  therefore,  get 
a  view  of  them  from  fome  particular  {lands, 

X  which 
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which  commanded  a  lengthened  reach  of  the 
coaft;  and  fuch  ftands  occurred  but  feldom. 

From  the  high  grounds  we  defcended  firft  to 
Sandown-bay,  which  hes  on  the  fouth  coalt, 
and  is  the  only  part  on  this  fide,  where  it  is 
fuppofed  an  enemy  could  efFeft  a  landing.  It 
is  defended  by  a  fort  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  bay.  But  the  rocks  foon  commence, 
and  continue  the  guardians  of  the  coaft,  in  an 
almoft  uninterrupted  chain  from  this  place  to 
the  very  weftern  point  of  the  ifland. 


Among  the  curious  parts  of  this  rocky 
fcenery,  we  were  carried  to  Shanklin-chine^  a 
vail  chafm  winding  between  two  high  promon- 
tories, more  than  a  mile  into  the  country.  The 
chafm  opens  to  the  fea,  upon  a  bed  of  pebbles  y 
where  generally  a  boat  or  two  lie  moored  >  and 
the  fiflierman's  hut  ftands  half  way  up  the  pre-* 
cipice.  Both  fides  of  the  chafm  are  adorned 
with  rock,  and  both  with  wood  ^  and  it  is  in 
general  a  piflurefque  fcene  :  but  it  has  not  the 
beauty  of  the  dells  of  a  mountainous  country, 
where  the  wood  is  commonly  finer,  and  the 
rocks  more  adorned,  and  more  majeftic^  and 
where  a  ftream^  pouring  over  ledges  of  rocl^ 

or 
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or  falling  down  a  cafcade,  adds  the  melody  of 
found,  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcene. 


Near  Shanklin-chine,  Mr.  Stanley  built  a 
cottage  among  the  rocks,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
fea-bree2es  in  the  heat  of  fummer.  It  is  called 
Steephill'y  and  is  built  on  a  ledge  of  rock  be- 
tween the  upper-clifFs  and  the  fea.  The  view 
in  front  is  not  unpleafmg.  It  is  a  fort  of 
wild  rocky  valley,  about  half  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  acrofs,  hanging  over  the  fea ;  which  ap*- 
pears  abruptly  beyond  it,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  middle  ground.  It  exhibits  gene- 
rally a  moving  pifture,  prefenting  the  track 
which  fhips,  coafting  the  illand,  commonly  take. 

As  it  is  a  bird's-eye  view,  many  of  thefe 
vefTels,  efpecially  of  the  fmaller  fize,  appear 
with  their  marts  and  fails  confiderably  below 
the  horizon.  I  mention  this  circumftance,  be- 
caufe  in  a  pifture  fuch  reprefentations  are  ra- 
ther unpleafmg.  In  reprefenting  a  view  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  the  painter  (if  under  a 
neceffity  to  paint  it)  fliould  always  wiili  to  re- 
move the  veflels  he  introduces  fo  far  into  dif- 
tance,  as  to  raife  their  mails  above  the  hori- 

X  2  zon. 
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-zon*.  The  lai'ger  the  veffel  is,  the  nearer  of 
courfe  fhe  may  approach  the  eye.  In  the  va- 
riety and  mot  1071  of  natural  views,  we  are  not  fo 
much  hurt  with  thefe  circumftances,  which 
have  a  bad  effect  in  painting ;  and  yet  a  biris- 
'Cye  view  on  water,  is  always  lefs  plealing  than  on 
lajidy  as  the  variety  of  ground  is  more  amufmg 
in  itfelf  than  water,  and  as  it  carries  off  the 
perfpeftive  better.  The  grandeur^  which  an 
extenfive  view  of  the  ocean  prefents,.  is  a  differ- 
ent idea :  we  are  fpeaking  here  only  of  its^ 
beauty.  If  we  reflrift  the  mails  of  fhips,  how- 
ever, from  appearing  below  the  horizon,  we 
objeft  not  to  boats  and  birds  in  that  fituation. 
The  boat  either  fifhing  or  in  motion,  the 
wheeling  gull,  or  the  lengthened  file  of  fea- 
fowl,  appear  often  to  great  advantage  agaijift 
the  bofom  of  the  fea  y  and  being  marked  with  a 
few  ftrortg  touches,  contribute  to  throw  the 
ocean  into  perfpeftive. 

But  though  the  fituation  of  Under  cliff  or 
Steephill  is  pleafing,  we  could  not  fay  much  for 
what  is  called  the  cottage.  It  is  covered  indeed 
with  thatch ,  but  that  makes  it  no  more  a  cot- 

*  See  this  fubje£l  treated  more  at  large  in  the  Forefl  Scenery, 
vol.  ii.  p.  ri5o 
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tage,  than  ruffles  would  make  a  clown  a  gen- 
tleman, or  a  meally  hat  would  turn  a  laced  beau 
into  a  miller.  We  every  where  fee  the  appen- 
dages of  junket  and  good  living.  Who  would 
expeft  to  find  a  fountain  bubbling  up  under  the 
windows  of  a  cottage^  into  an  elegant  carved 
fhell  to  cool  wine  ?  The  thing  is  beautiful ;  but 
out  of  place.  The  imagination  does  not  like 
to  be  jolted  in  its  fenfations  from  one  idea  to 
another ;  but  to  go  on  quietly  in  the  fame 
track,  either  of  grandeur  or  fimplicity,  Eafy 
contrails  it  approves ;  but  violent  interruptions 
it  diflikes, 

Pleafmg  ideas,  no  doubt,  may  be  executed 
under  the  form  of  a  cottage ;  but  to  make  them 
pleafmg^  they  fliould  be  harmoniGiis,  We  fome- 
time  fee  the  cottage  idea  carried  fo  far,  as  to 
parte  ballads  on  the  walls  with  good  effeft. 
But  we  need  not  reftrift  what  may  be  called 
the  artificial  cottage  to  fo  very  clofe  an  imi^ 
tation  of  the  Jiatiiral  one.  In  the  irfiide  cer-- 
tainly  it  may  admit  much  greater  neatnefs  and 
convenience ;  though  even  here  every  orna- 
ment that  approaches  fplendor,  fliould  be  re- 
jefted.  Without  too,  though  the  roof  be 
thatched,  we  may  allow  it  to  cover  two  rtories  j 

X  3  and 
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and  if  it  project  fomewhat  over  the  walls,  the 
effeft  may  be  better.     We  fhould  not  objeft  to 
fafhed  windows  ^  but  they  muft  not  be  large  ; 
and  if  you  wifh  for  a  veftibule,    a  common 
brick  porch,  v/ith  a  plain  neat  roof,  is  all  we 
allow,     We  often  fee  the  front  of  a  cottage 
covered  with  what  is  called  rough  cajl  \  which 
has  a  good  efFeft ;  and  this  may  be  tinted  with 
a  yellpwifh  tinge  mixed  with  lime,    which  is 
more  pleafmg  than  the  cold  raw  tint  of  lime 
and  afhes.     But  if  in  the  front  there  is  any 
ftonework,  under   the  denomination  of  frize, 
archetrave,  or  ornament  of  any  kind,  it  is  too 
much. 

The  groimd  about  a  cottage  fliould  be  neat, 
but  artlefs.  There  is  no  occafion  to  plant  cab- 
bages in  the  front.  The  garden  may  be  re- 
moved put  of  fight ;  but  the  lawn  that  comes 
up  to  the  door,  fhould  be  grazed,  rather  than 
mown.  The  funk-fence,  the  net,  and  the 
painted  rail,  are  ideas  alien  to  the  cottage. 
The  broad  gravel  walk  too  we  totally  rejeft ; 
and  in  its  room  wifh  only  for  a  fimple  unaf- 
fefted  one. 

Thefe  things  being  confidered,  it  may,  per- 
tiaps,  be  a  m_ore  difficult  thing  to  rear  a  cottage, 

with 
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with  all  Its  proper  uniformities,  than  is  com- 
monly imaghied ;  inafmuch  as  it  may  be  eafier 
to  introduce  the  elegances  of  art,  than  to  catch 
the  pure  fimplicity  of  nature. 


From  Steephill  we  vifited  a  fcene  of  a  very 
different  kind.  Sir  Richard  Worfley's  feat  at 
Appuldercomb.  Here  every  thing  was  uni- 
formly  grattd.  The  houfe  is  magnificent,  and 
it  is  magnificently  furnifhed.  Enriched  ceilings, 
a  few  good  piftures,  coftly  hangings,  fhewy 
carpets.  Gobelin  chairs,  and  large  pier-glafres3 
all  correfpond;  and  yet  not  in  any  expenfive 
profufion  *. 

The  grounds  too,  which  were  more  the 
objects  of  our  curiofity,  are  laid  out  in  a  ftile 
of  greatnefs  equal  to  the  manfion.  A  woody 
fcene  rifmg  behind,  is  a  beautiful  back-ground 
to  the  houfe,  as  well  as  an  excellent  fhelter 
from  the  north.  In  front  is  fpread  a  magnifi- 
cent lawn,  or  rather  a  park,  (for  it  is  furnifhed 
with  deer,)  well  varied,  and  not  ill-planted, 
ftretching  far  and  wide.     Its  boundary,  in  one 

*  Since  this  has  been  written,  I  am  told,  the  houfe  is  adorned 
with  fome  curious  pieces  of  Greek  antiquities. 

X  4  part, 
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part,  is  confined,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two 
miles,  by  a  hill  running  out  like  a  promon- 
tory ;  whofe  continuous  horizontal  ridge  might 
hurt  the  eye,  if  it  were  not  crowned  with  a 
caftle.  This  obje6l  feems  well  executed,  and  is 
certainly  well  placed.  Views  of  the  fea,  and 
various  parts  of  the  ifland,  are  judicioufly 
opened  from  all  the  higher  grounds  about  thq 
houfe. 


SECT, 
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SECT.     XXXIV. 

T7R0M  this  fcene  of  magnificence  in  fplen- 
dor,  we  vifited  another  of  magnificence  in 
ruin.  This  was  Carifbroke-caftle,  an  objeft 
perhaps  the  beft  worth  feeing  of  any  in  the 
ifland.  Inftead  of  paffing  on  therefore  to  the 
Needle-cUffs,  which  remained  yet  unfeen,  we 
returned  to  Newport,  which  lies  within  a  fliort 
walk  of  the  caftle. 

Carifbroke-caftle  ftands  on  elevated  ground, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland.  It  is  a  for- 
trefs  of  great  antiquity.  Its  towers  and  battle- 
ments have  been  the  care  of  feveral  princes 
through  a  long  feries  of  years  -,  and  we  eafily 
mark  the  ftyle  of  different  ages,  not  only  from 
the  dates,  and  arms,  which  are  placed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  caftle,  but  alfo  in  the  mode  of 
buildhig.  Its  lateft  works  have  the  air  of  mo- 
dern fortification.  They  are  conftrufted  of 
earth,  faced  with  ftone,  and  are  carried  round 
the  caftle  as  an  outwork  3  forming  a  circum- 
ference of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  What  is 
properly  called  the  caftle,  ftands  on  fomewhat 

lefs 
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lefs  than  two  acres  of  land.  It  is  difficult  on 
the  fpot  to  comprehend  the  various  parts  of  this 
complicated  fortrefs  ^  to  defcribe  it  would  be 
impoffible.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable 
parts  are  commonly  fhewn.  We  were  carried 
to  fee  Montjoy's  tower ;  the  walls  of  which 
are  eighteen  feet  thick.  We  were  condufted 
alfo  to  the  top  of  the  Keep  5  from  whence  we 
difcovered  the  fea  in  the  three  direftions  of 
north,  fouth,  and  eaft.  On  the  weft,  a  hill  in- 
tercepted it.  We  were  fliewn  alfo  a  well  as 
curious  for  its  depths  as  the  Keep  is  for  its 
height  y  and  were  defired  to  hften  to  the  echoes 
and  leiigthened  founds  which  even  a  pin  makes 
when  thrown  into  it.  There  lived  lately  an 
appendage  to  this  well,  which  deferved  notice 
alfo.  It  was  an  afs,  which  had  drawn  water 
patiently  from  it,  through  the  fpace  of  forty 
years. 

Carifbroke-caftle  was  once  the  refidence  of 
the  princes  of  the  country  3  and  afterwards  of 
appointed  governors,  when  the  ifland  became 
annexed  to  the  crown.  As  the  inhabitants  had 
not  that  ready  accefs  to  juftice,  which  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  had,  they  fometimes 
fmarted  under  the  defpotic  power  of  their  go- 
vernors.    Remonftrances  were   often  made  to 

the 
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the  crown ;  but  it  feems  to  have  been  a  maxim 
of  ftate,  efpecially  during  the  reign  of  the 
Tudors,  to  ftrengthen,  rather  than  abridge  the 
power  of  governors  in  the  remoter  provinces ; 
and  though  it  was  not  always  a  maxim  of  juf- 
tice,  it  was  probably  a  maxim  of  good  policy. 
On  the  borders  of  Scotland  we  have  many  in- 
fiances  of  this  delegated  tyranny. 

But  though  the  governors  of  the  ifland  were 
fometimes  apt  to  over-rule  law  themfelves ; 
they  were  careful  not  to  let  the  inhabitants 
feel  vexations  of  any  law,  but  their  own. 
For  this  reafon  they  would  never  fuffer  an  at- 
torney to  fettle  in  the  ifland.  In  the  Oglander 
family  are  preferved  fome  memoirs  of  the 
country,  written  by  Sir  John  Oglander,  one  of 
their  anceftors,  in  which  we  are  told,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Sir  George  Gary 
was  governor  of  the  ifland,  an  attorney  came 
fneaking  into  it,  with  a  view  to  fettle.  Sir 
George  hearing  of  him  had  him  apprehended ; 
and  ordering  bells  to  be  fafl:ened  about  his  legs, 
and  a  lighted  firebrand  tied  to  his  back,  he 
turned  him  loofe  to  the  populace,  who  hunted 
him  out  of  the  ifland  *. 

*  See  Sir  R.  Worfley's  Account  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

Adjoining 
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Adjoining  to  Carilbroke  caftle  is  a  royal 
domain,  called  Parkhurft,  or  Carilbroke-foreft, 
It  contains  about  three  thoufand  acres ;  and 
muft  have  been,  when  its  woods  were  lux- 
uriant, very  beautiful.  It  is  now  a  naked  fcene; 
but  we  faw  its  elegant  lines  with  more  advan- 
tage, than  if  it  had  been  adorned  with  all  its 
fylvan  drapery.  The  deer,  its  ancient  inhabit-, 
ants,  are  now  nearly  extinft ;  and  it  is  grazed 
by  ftieep,  and  little  groups  of  wild  horfes,  which 
are  not  lefs  ornamental. 

The  great  hiftorical  circumftance  of  Carif- 
broke^caftle,  is  its  having  been  long  the  prifon 
of  diftreffed  majefty.  Many  a  mournful  tale 
on  this  fubjeft,  the  noble  hiftorian  of  thofe 
times  hath  told  us.  He  is  circumftantial  in 
his  relation  of  the  unhappy  Charles's  imprifon- 
mcnt  here.  But  in  an  account  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  collected  by  an  anceftor  of  the  Worfley- 
family,  and  printed,  though  in  few  hands, 
fome  circumftances  with  regard  to  that  event 
are  mentioned,  which  had  not  come  to  the  ears 
of  Lord  Clarendon, 

That  hiftorian  tells  us,  through  what  means 
this    unfortunate   prince    threw    himfelf    into 
the   power   of  Colonel  Hammond,    who    was 
then  governor  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight.     Ham- 
mond, 
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mond,  however,  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
humanity;  and  while  his  hands  were  untied, 
was  difpofed  to  fhew  the  king  every  civility  in 
his  power.  Charles  took  his  exercile  on  horfe- 
back,  where  he  pleafed ;  though  his  motions 
were  probably  obferved ;  and,  as  the  parliament 
had  granted  him  five  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
he  lived  a  few  months  in  fomething  like  royal 
ftate. 

But  this  liberty  was  foon  abridged :  his 
chaplains  and  fervants  were  firft  taken  from 
him  j  then  his  going  abroad  in  the  ifland  gave 
offence ;  and  foon  after,  his  intercourfe  with 
any  body,  but  thofe  fet  about  him.  So  foli- 
tary  were  his  hours,  during  a  great  part  of  his 
confinement,  that  as  he  was  one  day  ftanding 
near  the  gate  of  the  caftle,  with  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  he  pointed  to  an  old  decrepid  man 
walking  acrofs  one  of  the  courts,  and  faid, 
that  man  is  fent  every  morning  to  light  my 
fire  3  and  is  the  bell  companion  I  have  had  for 
many  months. 

All  this  fevere  ufage  Charles  bore  with  pa- 
tience and  equanimity,  and  endeavoured  as 
much  as  poffible  to  keep  his  mind  employed. 
He  had  ever  been  impreffed  with  ferious 
thoughts  of  religion,  which  his  misfortunes  had 

now 
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now  ftrengthened   and  confirmed.      Devotion, 
meditation,    and   reading    the  fcriptures,   were 
his  great  confolation*     The  few  books  he  had 
brought  with  him  into  the  caftle,  were  chiefly 
on    religious    fubjefts  5    or   of  a    ferious   caft. 
Among  them  was  Hooker's  Ecciefiaftical  Pohty. 
This  book,  it  is  probable,  he  had  ftudied  with 
great  attention  5  as  it  related  much  to  the  na- 
tional queftions  of  that  time,  in  which  no  man 
was  better  verfed.     In  his  flender  catalogue  we 
find   alfo   two   books    of   amufement,    Tafix)'s 
JeiTifalem,    and    Spencer's    Fairy    Queen.     If 
Charles  had  aSied  with  as  much  judgment  as 
he  read^  and  had  ftiewn  as  much  difcernmertt  in 
life^  as  he  had  tajle  in  the  arts^  he  might  have 
figured    among   the    greatefl    princes.     Every 
lover  of  pifturefque  beauty,  however,   muft  re- 
fpe6l  this  amiable  prince,  notwithftanding  his 
political  weaknefl^es.     We  never  had  a  prince 
in  England,  whofe  genius  and  tafte  were  moie 
elevated  and  exa£l.     He  faw  the  arts  in  a  very 
enlarged  point  of  view.     The  amufements  of 
his  court  were  a  model  of  elegance  to  all  Eu- 
rope ;   and   his    cabinets  were   the   receptacles 
only  of  what  was  exquifite   in  fculpture  and 
painting.     None  but  men  of  the  firft  merit  in 
their   profeffion    found    encouragement    from 

him ; 
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him;  and  thefe  abundantly.  Jones  was  his 
architeft,  and  Vandyck  his  painter.  Charles 
was  a  fcholar,  a  man  of  tafte,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  chriftian ;  he  was  every  thing  but  a  king. 
The  art  of  reigning  was  the  only  art  of  which 
he  was  ignorant. 

But  though  a  love  for  the  arts,  we  fee,  has 
no  connexion  with  political  wifdom ;  yet  we 
cannot  fo  eafily  give  up  its  tendency  to  melio^ 
rate  the  heart.  This  effeSl  we  may  prefume  at 
leajl  it  had  on  Charles. 

To  this  fuppofition  in  favour  of  the  arts,  it  is 
objefted,  that  we  often  fee  among  profeflional 
men  very  abandoned  libertines.  But  I  fhould 
here  wifh  to  fugged  a  diftin6lion  between  an 
innate  love  for  what  is  beautiful^  and  that  fort 
of  mechanical  turn^  which  can  happily  delineate, 
colour,  and  exprefs,  an  objeft  of  beauty.  The 
one  is  feated  in  the  hearty  and  the  other  in  the 
eye  and  in  the  fingers.  The  mechanical  man^ 
merely  following  his  profeffion,  is  governed 
by  no  idea,  but  that  of  enriching  himfelf.  It 
is  not  the  love  of  beauty  with  which  he  is 
finitten,  but  the  love  of  money.  He  paints  a 
pifture  with  as  little  enthufiafm,  as  a  blackfmith 
fhoes  a  horfe.  All  this  is  fordid.  Whereas  the 
true  admirer  of  art  feels  his  mind  thoroughly 
3  imprefTed 
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imprefTed  with  the  love  of  beauty.  He  is  tranf-^ 
ported  with  it  in  nature  ;  and  he  admires  it  in 
art,  the  fubftitute  of  nature.  The  love  of 
beauty  may  exift  without  a  hand  to  execute 
the  images  it  excites.  It  may  exift  the  more 
ftrongly  perhaps  for  being  only  felt ;  for  the 
conceptions  of  genius  never  rife  in  value  from 
their  being  embodied.  The  embodied  form  is 
always    below   the   original  idea. 

The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  and  art  thus 
imprefTed  on  the  mind,  give  it  a  difpofition  to 
happinefs,  from  the  habit  of  being  pleafed,  from 
the  habit  of  feeking  always  for  pleafing  objefts, 
and  making  even  difpleafmg  objefts  agreeable 
by  throwing  on  them  fuch  colours  of  imagi- 
nation, as  improve  their  defe6ls ;  and  if  a  love 
for  beauty  is  not  immediately  connefled  with 
moral  ideas,  we  may  at  leaft  fuppofe  that  it 
foftens  the  mind,  and  puts  it  in  a  frame  to 
receive  them.  "  An  intimate  acquaintance 
"  with  the  works  of  art  and  genius,  in  their 
moft  beautiful  and  amiable  forms,  (fays  an 
agreeable  writer,)  harmonizes  and  fweetens 
the  temper,  opens  and  extends  the  imagi- 
"  nation,  and  difpofes  to  the  moft  pleafmg 
"  views  of  mankind  and  Providence.  By  con- 
"  fidering  nature  in   this  favourable  point  of 

"  view. 
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^^  view,  the  heart  is  dilated,  and  filled  with 
>'  the  moft  benevolent  fentiments :  and  then 
"^^  indeed  the  fecret  fympathy  and  conneftion 
/^  between  the  feelings  of  natural  and  moral 
"  beauty,  the  connection  between  a  good  tafte 
*^  and  a  good  heart,  appesirs  with  the  greateft 
■^'  luftre*/' 

We  left  the  unhappy  Charles,  who  occa^ 
fioned  thefe  remarks,  in  one  of  the  gloomy 
manfions  of  Carifbroke-caftle,  amufmg  his  fo^ 
litary  hours  with  Hooker's  Ecclefiaftical  Polity^ 
and  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen.  His  exercife  was 
now  much  abridged.  He  was  fkilled  in  horfe- 
manfhip,  and  fond  of  riding.  But  as  this  was 
refufed,  he  fpent  two  or  three  hours  every 
morning  in  walking  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
caftle.  Here  he  enjoyed  at  leaft  a  fine  air,  and 
an  extenfive  profpeft ;  though  every  obje6l  he 
faw,  the  flocks  ftraying  carelefsly  on  one  fide, 
and  the  fhips  failing  freely  on  the  other,  put 
him  in  mind  of  that  liberty,  of  which  he  was 
fo  cruelly  deprived  j, 

In  the  me^n  time,  he  was  totally  carelefs  of 
his  perfon.  He  let  his  beard  and  his  hair 
grow,  and  was  inattentive  to  his  drefso     "  They 

*  Gregory's  Compar.  View,  p.  2^60 
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'  who  had  feen  him."  (fays  Lord  Clarendon) 
a  year  before,  thought  his  countenance  ex- 
tremely altered ;    his  hair  was  grey,  and  his 
appearance  very  different  from  what  it  had 
"  been." 

.  There  is  a  pifture  of  him  at  Sion-houfe,  in 
which  the  diftrefses  of  his  mind  are  ftrongly 
charafterifed  on  his  countenance,  A  perfon 
is  reprefented  delivering  him  a  letter,  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  contain  bad  news.  Charles's 
features  were  always  compofed  and  ferious ;  but 
here  they  are  heightened  with  a  melancholy 
air,  and  yet  they  are  marked  alfo  with  mildnefs 
and  fortitude.  It  is  a  very  affefting  pifture,  as 
it  brings  ftrongly  before  us  the  feelings  of  this 
amiable  prince,  on  the  moft  difaftrous  events  of 
his  life.  It  is  painted  fo  much  in  the  manner 
of  Vandyck,  that  it  might  eafily  be  miftaken 
for  one  of  his  beft  piftures.  But  it  was  cer- 
tainly painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  who  copied 
after  Vandyck,  when  he  firft  came  into  Eng- 
land. Vandyck  died  in  the  ye^r  1641,  which 
was  before  the  troubles  of  Charles  began. 

During  the  time  of  his  imprifonment  in 
Carift^roke-caftle,  three  attempts  were  made, 
chiefly  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  ifland,  to  ref- 
€ue  him.     Lord  Clarendon  gives  us  the  detail 

of 
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of  two  of  them;  but  a  third,  which  he  had 
heard  of,  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  mere 
fiftion.  As  it  is  mentioned,  however,  in  the 
Worfley  papers,  with  every  mark  of  authen- 
ticity, and  as  one  of  the  principal  conductors 
of  it  was  a  gentleman  of  that  family,  there 
feems  to  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  faft. 
The  following  is  an  abftraft  of  it. 

By  a  correfpondence  privately  fettled  with 
fome  gentlemen  in  the  ifland,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  king  fhould  let  himfelf  down  by  a  cord 
from  a  window  in  his  apartment.  A  fwift 
horfe,  with  a  guide,  were  to  wait  for  him  at 
the  bottom  of  the  apartments ;  and  a  veffel 
in  the  offing  was  to  be  ready  to  convey  him 
where  he  pleafed.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
fcheme  was  in  the  fir  ft  ftep.  The  affociating 
gentlemen  were  doubtful  how  the  king  fhould 
get  through  the  iron  bars  pf  his  window.  But 
Charles  alTured  them,  he  had  tried  the  paffage, 
and  did  not  doubt  but  it  was  fufficiently  large. 
All  things,  therefore,  were  now  prepared,  the 
hour  was  come,  and  the  fecret  fign  thrown  up 
to  the  king's  window.  Charles  being  ready, 
began  the  attempt ;  but  he  foon  found  he  had 
made  a  falfe  calculation.  Having  protruded 
his  head  and  fhoulders,  he  could  get  no  far- 

Y  z  ther  I 
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ther  -  and  what  was  worfe,  having  made  great 
exertions  thus  far,  he  could  not  draw  himfelf 
back.  His  friends  at  the  bottom  heard  him 
groan  in  his  diftrefs,  but  were  unable  to  relieve 
him.  At  length,  however,  by  repeated  efforts 
he  got  himfelf  difengaged ;  but  made  at  that 
time  no  farther  attempt.  Afterwards  he  con- 
trived to  faw  the  bars  of  his  window  afunder ; 
and  another  fcheme  was  laid ;  but  the  parti- 
culars of  this.  Lord  Clarendon  details. 

The  treaty  at  Newport  foon  followed ;  after 
which  Charles  was  feized  by  the  army,  and 
carried  a  prifoner  to  Hurft-caflle.  In  his  way 
thither  he  met  Mr.  Worley,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  rifked  his  life  for  him  at 
Carifbroke.  Charles  wrung  his  hand  with 
affeftion,  and  pulling  his  watch  out  of  his 
pocket,  gave  it  to  him,  faying,  "  That  is  all 
"  my  gratitude  has  to  give." 

This  watch  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  family. 
It  is  of  filver,  large  and  clumfy  in  its  form. 
The  cafe  is  neatly  ornamented  with  filagree; 
but  the  movements  are  of  very  ordinary  work- 
manfhip,  and  wound  up  with  catgut.  I  men- 
tion thefe  particulars  merely  for  the  fake  of 
pbferving,  that  the  arts  do  not  certainly  troop  ■ 
in  companies    together  fo  much   as  they  are 

often 
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often  reprefented.  At  the  time  when  this 
clumfy  piece  of  mechanifm  was  made,  which 
we  may  fuppofe  was  the  work  of  the  beft  artift 
of  his  day,  architefture  and  painting  were  at  a 
height,  which  they  have  never  exceeded.  The 
cafe  feems  to  be  this ;  when  art  has  a  model 
before  it,  (as  painting  has  nature,  and  archi- 
tefture  the  Grecian  orders,)  it  foon  arrives  at 
perfeflion.  But  fuch  arts  as  depend  on  inven- 
tion, fcience,  and  mechanic  fkill,  work  their 
way  but  flowly  in  a  country  *. 


From  Carifbroke-caftle  we  propofed  to  vifit 
the  weftern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  took  our 
courfe,  as  before,  along  the  higher  grounds, 
through  the  middle  of  the  country.  Our  road 
led  us  near  Swanfton,  the  feat  of  Sir  Fitzwil^ 
liam  Barrington,  which  feems  to  be  a  pleafant 
fcene :  and  afterwards  near  Weftover-lodge, 
the  habitation  of  Mr.  Holmes,  where  we  ob- 
ferved  nothing  very  interefting. 

*  In  the  year  1793,  on  digging  a  grave  in  the  church  of  New- 
port, a  leaden  coffin  was  found,  with  this  infcription  :  ELISA- 
BETH, 2d  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  LATE  KING 
CHARLES,   DECEASED  SEP  8th,  MDCL 

Y  3  A  little 
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A  little  ftream,  which  we  crofs  here,  falling 
down  the  northern  coaft,  forms  at  Newtown^ 
SL  few  miles  below,  one  of  the  beft  natural  har- 
bours in  th^  ifland.  The  ftreets  and  veftiges 
of  a  confiderable  town  are  here  traced;  but 
fcarce  a  houfe  is  ftanding.  Whether  it  was 
planned  and  never  built,  or  whether  it  was  de- 
ftroyed  and  never  reftored,  feems  to  be  matter 
of  uncertainty.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  that 
it  was  burnt  in  fome  Danifh  invafion.  But  its 
being  reprefented  in  parliament  feems  rather 
to  indicate  its  having  had  a  period  of  later 
exiftence« 


From  hence  we  proceeded  to  Yarmouth, 
where  Henry  VIII.  built  a  caftle  to  defend  the 
entrance  through  the  Needles,  between  the  Ifle 
of  Wight  and  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire;  on  which 
coaft  ftands  Hurft,  another  caftle  oppofite  to 
that  at  Yarmouth. 

Here  the  ifland  draws  nearly  to  a  point. 
The  extreme  part  of  it  is  almoft  feparated  from 
the  main  body  by  a  creek,  which  runs  up  from 
Yarmouth  almoft  to  the  oppofite  fhore.  The 
narrow  ifthmus  is  called  Frelh-water-gate.  Here 

we 
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we  found  ourfelves  among  rocks  and  precipices 
of  wonderful  height,  and  had  from  this  ftand 
a  view  of  an  extended  range  of  chalky  cliffs, 
running  along  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland. 
Here  too  we  found  a  perforated  cave ;  which 
in  fome  pofitions  makes  a  pifturefque  fore- 
ground, while  the  fea  appearing  through  it,  has 
a  good  effeft. 


Y4 
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SEC  T.      XXXV. 

E  had  now  taken  a  view  of  the  ifland 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  on  the 
whole,  found  ourfelves  rather  difappointed  in 
the  chief  objeft  of  our  purfuit,  which  was  the 
pifturefque  beauty  of  its  fcenery, 

Pi£iurefqiie  beauty  is  a  phrafe  but  little  un- 
der flood.  We  precifely  mean  by  it  that  kind 
of  beauty  which  would  look  well  in  a  picture ^ 
Neither  grounds  laid  out  by  art,  nor  improved 
by  agriculture,  are  of  this  kind.  The  Ifle  of 
Wight  is,  in  fa6t,  a  large  garden,  or  rather  a 
field,  which  in  every  part  has  been  disfigured 
by  the  fpade,  the  coulter,  and  the  harrow.  It 
abounds  much  more  in  tillage  than  in  paf- 
turage ;  and  of  all  fpecies  of  cultivation,  corn- 
lands  are  the  moft  unpifturefque.  The  regu- 
larity of  corn-fields  difgufts ;  and  the  colour  of 
corn,  efpecially  near  harveft,  is  out  of  tune  with 
every  thing  elfe. 

Yet  thefe  manufactured  fcenes  are  commonly 
thought  to  be  piBurefque,  You  rarely  meet  a 
defcription  of  the  beauties  of  the  country,  in 

which 
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which  fome  of  its  artificial  appendages  do  not 
make  a  part  of  the  landfcape.  And  m.  poetry  all 
thefe  circumftances  appear  with  advantage : 

Sometimes  walking,  not  unfeen, 
By  hedge-fow  elms,  on  hillocks  green  : 
While  the  plowman,  near  at  hand, 
Whiftles  o'er  the  furrowed  land  ; 
And  the  milk-maid  fmging  bhthe  ; 
And  the  mower  whets  his  fcithe. 

But  however  pleafing  all  this  may  be  in  poetry^ 
on  canvafs,  hedge-row  elms,  furrowed  lands, 
meadows  adorned  with  milk-maids,  and  hay- 
fields  adorned  with  mowers,  have  a  bad  eifeft. 

In  confidering  the  Ifle  of  Wight  in  a  pic- 
turefque  light,  we  divide  it  into  three  kinds  of 
landfcape,  the  high  grounds^  the  lower  cultivated 
parts ^  and  the  rocky  fceites. 

The  high  grounds^  which,  as  we  juft  obferved, 
run  from  the  eaftern  to  the  weftern  point, 
through  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  in  a  ftate  of 
nature ;  and  yet  even  thefe  are  not  wholly  fo  : 
for  large  farms  have,  in  many  parts,  made 
incroachments  upon  them,  and  cut  them  into 
fquares  by  regular  hedges,  and  inclofed  fheep- 
walks.  Sometimes,  however,  from  thefe  heights, 
we  are  able  to  obtain  a  fweep  of  country,  unin- 
cumbered 
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cumbered  with  the  intrufions  of  art.  About 
Carilbroke-foreft  particularly,  for  many  miles 
together,  we  fee  nothing  like  cultivation. 

But  ftill  the  beft  of  thefe  views  afford  little 
more  than  what  may  be  called  extenjive  fore- 
grounds.  Of  difiant  country  we  meet  with  no- 
thing in  a  grand  ftile,  notwithftanding  our  ele- 
vation. In  fome  parts  we  find  little  dips  from 
the  higher  grounds  into  woody  bottoms,  and  in 
other  parts  diftances  of  a  few  miles  in  extent 
over  the  country  below,  but  nothing  that  is 
remote  enough  to  afTume  grandeur. 

A  diftance  muft  ftretch  away  many  leagues 
from  the  eye  ^  it  muft  confift  of  various  inter ^ 
mediate  parts ;  it  muft  be  enriched  by  numerous 
objeBs,  which  lofe  by  degrees  all  form  and  dif- 
tinftnefs ;  and  finally  perhaps  terminate  in  faint 
purple  mountains,  or  perhaps  mix  with  the 
blue  mifts  of  ether,  before  it  can  pretend 
to  the  charafter  of  grandeur.  Such  were  the 
fcenes  prefented  to  us  from  the  heights  of  Pon- 
tic, and  the  hills  of  Quantoc  *.  But  here  we 
had  nothing  of  this  kind.  A  fcanty  illand 
could  not    afford    them.      Sometimes   indeed, 

•  See  pages  149  and  i6r. 
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when  the  foregrounda  .were  happily  difpofed 
with  the  fea  beyond  them,  we  got  a  grand  and 
fimple  fea-view,  grander  perhaps  than  the  dif- 
tances  I  have  juft  been  alluding  to,  as  confift- 
ing  of  fewer  parts ;  but  for  that  reafon  lefs 
beautiful  and  amujtng. 

The  northern  coaft  between  Cowes  and  St. 
Helen's  is  generally  conlidered  as  the  moft 
beautiful  part  of  the  ifland ;  and  it  prefents,  no 
doubt,  many  lawns  and  woods,  and  a  variety 
of  ground,  which  muft  be  ever  pleafing :  but 
ftill  we  have  only  little,  pleafant,  paftoral 
fcenes  ;  and  thefe  but  feldom  in  any  perfeftion ; 
for  as  the  whole  county  is  under  the  difcipline 
of  cultivation,  the  pifturefque  eye  is  every  where 
more  or  lefs  offended. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  there  is  a  great 

deficiency  of  wood.     Though  here  and  there  a 

few  plantations   about  improved  fcenes,  make 

a  contraft  with  the   lawns   they   adorn;    the 

country,  in  general  is  naked  ^  and  yet  even  fo 

late  as  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  there  were  woods 

in  the  ifland  fo  complete  and  extenfive,  that  it 

is  faid  a  fquirrel  might  have  travelled  in  feveral 

parts,  many  leagues  together,  on  the  tops  of 

the  trees.      Thefe  woods,   however,    are  now 

almoft  univerfally  cut  down. 

But 
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But  it  is  faid,  the  illand  does  not  depend  fo 
much  on  its  home  fcenery.  Its  views  over  the 
channel  and  the  Hampfhire  coaft  are  its  pride. 
Thefe  views,  however,  are  far  from  being  the 
moft  beautiful  of  their  kind,  and  much  lefs 
beautiful  than  we  had  expefted  to  find  them. 
They  want  the  great  ingredients  of  a  pleafmg 
coajl  view,  a  variety  of  line,  and  an  extent  of 
diftance.  Either  of  thefe  ingredients  would  be 
a  foundation  for  beauty  5  but  here  both  are 
wanting. 

In  the  firft  place,  3.,  variety  of  line  is  wantingo 
The  line  of  the  oppofite  coaft  runs  generally  in 
a  ftraight  unbroken  courfe  for  many  leagues. 
At  leaft  it  appears  to  deviate  fo  little  from  a 
ftraight  line,  that  the  deviation  is  loft.  Where- 
as the  true  beautiful  coaft  line  breaks  away  in 
various  irregular  curves,  forming  either  grand 
rocky  proje6lions,  or  ample  bays  fweeping 
from  the  eye  in  winding  perfpe6tive.  Thefe 
ideas  we  had  unhappily  at  this  time  ftrong  in 
recolleftion,  having  juft  left  the  fhores  of  the 
Briftol  channel,  in  which  they  abound.  The 
comparifon  gave  additional  tamenefs  to  the  lines 
of  the  Hampfliire  coaft. 

But 
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But  an  extent  of  country  might  have  made 
fome  amends  for  the  want  of  variety  in  the  lines. 
We  had,  however,  no  more  of  this  circum- 
ftance  than  the  other.  The  whole  length  of 
the  coaft  prefents  only  a  narrow  edging  of 
land.  Whenever  you  hear  the  beauties  of  it 
mentioned,  you  always  hear  places  named ;  but 
never  a  country  defcribed.  You  are  never  told, 
for  inftance,  that  the  country  forms  fome  ample 
vale,  with  wooded  hills  winding  on  each  fide ; 
or  that  the  fcene  at  firft  is  woody,  beyond 
which  the  country  retires  into  remote  diftance. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  you  hear  5  for  nothing 
of  this  kind  exifts.  Inftead  of  this  beautiful 
fcenery,  you  are  informed,  you  may  fee  Pcrtf- 
mouth,  and  Gofport,  and  Lymington,  and  a 
number  of  other  places,  which  lie  near  the  Hiore. 
And  fo  you  may  with  a  good  glafs ;  for  it  is 
the  cuftom  of  the  ifland  always  to  contemplatq 
landfcape  through  a  telefcope. 

There  are  indeed  times  when  views  on  this 
coaft  are  grander  than  can  be  exhibited  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  When  the  navy  of  England 
is  forming  a  rendezvous  at  Spithead,  or  waiting 
for  a  wind  at  St.  Helen's,  every  curious  per- 
fon,  who  loves  a  grand  fight,  would  wifh  for  a 
ftand  on  the  ifland-coaft,      And   indeed    the 

eaftern 
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eaftern  end  of  it  is  generally  entertained  with 
fome  exhibition  of  this  kind,  even  in  time  of 
peace;  for  though  a  fleet  of  thirty  or  forty 
fail  of  the  line  is  not  continually  riding  near 
the  coaft,  yet  generally,  either  fome  fliips  of 
war,  or  two  or  three  frigates,  are  paffing  or 
^e-pafling  from  Portfmouth-harbour,  going  out 
on  a  cruife,  or  returning  from  one. 

Thefe  are  fights  with  which  the  weftern 
coafls  of  the  ifland  are  not  often  entertained. 
The  telefcope  there  is  feldom  levelled  at  fleets, 
or  Ihips  of  the  line.  Sometimes  a  foHtary 
frigate,  with  a  fair  wind,  or  an  Indiaman,  may 
lead  through  the  Needles,  and  attraft  the  at- 
tention of  the  wefliern  iflanders ;  but  on  that 
fide  of  the  coafl:  they  muft  generally  be  content 
with  views  adorned  with  fkiff*s,  paflage-boats, 
and  fleets  of  whiting-fifhers.  If,  however,  they 
will  be  content  to  fubfliitute  the  piBurefque  in 
the  room  of  the  grand,  they  have  in  thefe  mi- 
nuter appendages  the  advantage  of  their  eaftern, 
neighbours. 


Having  thus  confidered  the  higher  and  lower 
grounds  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  we  conlider  laflily 
its  rocky  fcenery.    This  is  feldom  an  ornament  to 

the 
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the  fcenes  of  the  ifland,  as  it  is  feldom  feen  from 
any  part  of  it.  Sometimes  you  may  get  a  per- 
fpeclive  view  of  a  range  of  rocky-coaft  ^  but  in 
general  the  rocks  of  the  ifland  make  a  fhew 
only  at  fea*;  and  there  they  ai'e  grand,  rather 
Xh'axipiBurefque.  Their  height  gives  them  gran- 
deur, fome  of  them  rearing  themfelves  fix 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
Their  extent  alfo  is  magnificent,  as  they  range 
in  fome  places  perhaps  a  dozen  miles  along  the 
coaft.  But  their  form  and  colour  unite  in  in- 
juring their  beauty. 

With  regard  to  their  form,  inftead  of  pre- 
fenting  thofe  noble  maflTes,  and  broad  fur- 
faces  of  projefling  rocks,  which  we  fee  along 
many  of  the  coafl:s  of  England,  they  are 
broken  and  crumbled  into  minute  parts.  The 
chalky  fubftance,  of  which  they  are  con- 
flrufted,  has  not  confiftence  to  fpread  into  an 
ample  furface.  It  fhivers  too  much.  If  I 
were  to  defcribe  thefe  rocks  therefore  in  two 
words,  I  fhould  call  them  magnificently  little. 
This,  however,  is  a  difadvantage  only  on  the 
foreground.  At  fea  all  thefe  frittered  parts 
diflblve  away,  and  are  melted  by  diftance  into 
broad  furfaces. 

*  Sec  page  306, 

But 
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But  here  again  the  colour  offends.  Thefe 
chffs  are  not  chalk,  yet  are  fo  like  chalk,  that 
the  foffilift  hardly  knows  what  elfe  to  call 
them.  The  painter  is  in  the  fame  dilemma. 
He  finds  them  not  white,  but  fo  nearly  white, 
that  he  hardly  knows  what  other  colour  to 
give  them.  Nature  has,  in  many  parts,  fpread 
over  them  a  few  ftains  and  tints,  as  fhe  feems 
always  ftudious  to  remove  an  offenfive  glare. 
But  on  fo  large  a  furface,  this  has  but  a  partial 
effe6l  y  and  the  whole  coaft,  for  many  leagues 
together,  appears  nearly  white.  Now  of  all 
hues  the  painter  diflikes  white  the  moft ;  as  it  is 
the  moft  refraftory  and  unaccommodating  to 
his  other  tints.  Of  courfe,  therefore,  the  cliffs 
of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  offend  him. 

From  this  uniformity  of  colour,  the  rocks  qf 
AUum-bay  Ihould  be  excepted;  the  ftrata  of 
which  are  tinted,  and  marbled  with  red, 
brown,  blue,  and  other  colours,  in  a  beautiful 
manner.  This  bay  is  nearly  oppofite  to  Hurft- 
caftle,  and  is  the  moft  weftern  inlet,  which  is 
formed  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  ifland. 


There  is  one  circumftance  belonging  to  th^ 
weftern  rocks  of  the  Ille  of  Wight,    which, 

though 
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though  but  a  trifling  one,  is  of  a  pi£lurefque 
nature,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  mentioned. 
At  periodical  feafons,  they  are  frequented  with 
prodigious  flights  of  fea-fowl  of  various  kinds. 
Their  numbers  can  only  be  defcribed  by  the 
hyperbolical  expreffion  of  darkening  the  air. 
They  fit  commonly,  when  they  are  not  in  mo- 
tion, on  the  ledges  of  the  cliffs ;  in  the  cran- 
nies of  which  they  breed.  You  fee  them  ranged 
in  black  files  through  a  confiderable  fpace. 
The  report  of  a  gun  brings  them  all  out  of 
their  receffes  \  and  the  air,  which  a  moment 
before  was  flill  and  quiet,  is  now  beaten  with 
myriads  of  bufy  wings,  and  filled  with  fcreams 
and  cries  as  various  as  the  feveral  tribes  from 
which  they  iffue.  "  We  have  often  refted  on 
"  our  oars  under  the  rocks,"  (fays  Mr.  Pennant, 
with  much  defcriptive  elegance,)  "  attentive  to 
the  founds  above  our  heads,  which,  mixed 
with  the  folemn  roar  of  the  waves  fwelling 
into  the  vafl  caverns  beneath,  and  retiring 
from  them,  produced  a  fine  effeft.  The  fharp 
note  of  the  fea-guU,  the  loud  fcream  of  the 
awk,  together  with  the  hoarfe,  deep,  peri- 
odical croak  of  the  cormorant,  which  ferves 
as  a  bafe  to  the  reft,  often  furnifhed  us  with 
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^^  a  conceit,  and,  joined  with  the  wild  fcenerV" 
"  that  furrounded  us,  afforded  us  a  high  degree 
"  of  pleafure."  But  it  is  not,  I  think,  from 
novelty^  to  which  Mr.  Pennant  afcribes  it,  that 
the  pleafure  arifes.  Thefe  notes,  though  dif- 
cordant  in  themfelves,  are  in  perfeft  harmony 
with  the  wild  fcenes  where  they  are  heard; 
and  this  makes  them  chiefly  interefting.  In 
ihe  views,  therefore,  of  this  rocky  coaft,  thefe 
flights  of  birds  fliould  never  be  forgotten,  as 
they  may  well  be  numbered  among  its  pi6lu- 
refque  appendages. 

Neither  fifli  nor  fowl  can  haunt  a  coafl:,  but 
the  inhabitants  find  fome  means  of  turning 
them  to  advantage.  Thefe  airy  inmates  of  fuch 
cliifs  and  precipices  as  hang  beetling  many  fa- 
thoms above  the  fea,  one  fliould  imagine  might 
pafs  their  lives  in  full  fecurity.  But  man,  \Nith 
the  hand  of  art,  contrives  to  reach  them.  He 
fixes  an  iron  crow  firm  in  the  ground,  and 
tying  a  rope  tight  to  it,  he  lets  himfelf  down 
with  a  bafl<:et  in  his  hand,  among  the  middle 
regions  of  the  cliffs,  where  the  fowls  inhabit. 
So  bold  and  fudden  an  invafion  frights  them 
immediately  from  their  recefles.  Witli  a  watch- 
ful eye  he    examines    the  parts    of  the   rock 
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from  which  they  chiefly  efcape ;  and  fcram- 
bhng  about  by  the  help  of  his  rope,  he  fills  his 
bafket  with  their  eggs,  for  which  he  can  al- 
ways find  a  ready  market. 

Thefe  birds  alfo  furnifh  amufement  to  all  the 
neighbouring  country.  In  fummer,  a  number 
of  fhooting  parties  are  formed  both  by  land 
and  fea ;  and  when  the  weather  is  fine,  you 
can  feldom  fail  paffc  without  falling  in  with 
fome  of  them. 

That  man  has  a  right  to  deftroy  fuch  ani- 
mals as  are  noxious  to  him  is  undoubted.    That 
he  has  a  right  alfo  over  the  lives  of  fuch  ani- 
mals as  are  ufeful  to  him  for  food  and  other 
neceflaries,  is  equally  unqueftioned.     But  whe- 
ther he  has  a  right  to  deftroy  life  for  his  amufe- 
ment, is  another  queftion.     If  he  is  determined 
to  a5i  the  tyrant,    (that  is,   to  confider />^'ze'^r  as 
conferring  right,)  the  point  is  decided.     Power 
he  certainly  has.     But  if  he  wifh  to  a6l  on 
authorized  and    equitable  principles,    let  him 
juft  point  out  the    pafl^age    in   his  charter  of 
rights  over  the  brute  creation,  which  gives  him 
the    liberty  of   deftroying    life  for  his  amufe- 
ment^. 

Ifliall 

*  On  Noah,  and  in  him  on  all  mankind, 

The  charter  was  conferred,  by  which  we  hold 
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I  lliall  conclude  thefe  remarks  on  the  nume- 
rous flights  of  fea-fowl,  with  a  pafTage  from 
Vaillent's  Travels  in  Africa,  which  is  the  moft 
curious  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with.  On  his- 
landing  on  Daflen  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of 
Saldanha-bay,  near  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  tells  us,  "  there  rofe  fuddenly  from  the 
^'  whole  furface  of  the  ifland  an  immenfe  ca- 
"  nopy,  or  rather  a  fky,  compofed  of  birds  of 
^'  every  fpecies  and  of  all  colours,  cormorants, 
^^  fea-gulls,  fea-fwallows,  pelicans,  &c.  I  believe 
"  all  the  winged  tribe  of  Africa  were  here  aflem- 
**  bled.  All  their  voices  united  together,  formed 
"  fuch  horrid  mufic,  that  I  was  every  moment 
"  obliged  to  cover  my  head  to  give  a  little 

The  flefh  of  animals  in  fee  ;  and  claim 
O'er  all  we  feed  on,  power  of  life  and  death. 
But  read  the  inflrument,  and  mark  it  well. 
The  oppreffion  of  a  tyrannous  control 
Can  find  no  warrant  there. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  lift  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polifhed  manners  and  fine  fenfe^, 
Yet  wanting  fenfibility)  the  man 
Who  needlefsly  fets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

The  fum  is  this.     If  man's  convenience,  health, 
Or  fafety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  muft  extinguifli  theirs. 
Elfe  they  are  all  —  the  mcaneft  things  that  are  — ■ 
As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 
As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  firft. 
Who  in  his  fovereign  wifdom  made  them  all. 

"  relief 
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relief  to  my  ears.  The  alarm  which  we 
fpread  was  the  more  general  among  thefe 
legions  of  birds,  as  we  principally  difturbed 
the  females  v/ho  were  then  fitting.  They 
had  nefts,  eggs,  and  young  to  defend.  They 
were  like  furious  harpies  let  loofe  againft  us. 
They  often  flew  fo  near  us,  that  they  flap- 
ped their  wings  in  our  faces  5  and  though 
we  fired  repeatedly,  we  could  not  frighten 
them.  It  feemed  almofl:  impofllble  to  dif- 
perfe  the  cloud.  We  could  not  move  a  flep 
without  crufhing  either  eggs  or  young  ones. 
The  earth  was  entirely  fl:rewed  with  them/* 


There  is,  befides  thefe  flights  of  birds,  ano- 
ther pi6lurefque  circumflance  frequently  k^w 
on  the  coaflrs  of  the  Iile  of  Wight,  which  may 
be  mentioned,  though  it  is  a  dreadful  one, 
that  of  fhip wrecks.  As  the  diftrefles  of  man- 
kind furnifh  the  cholceft  fubjefts  for  dramatic 
fcenes,  fo  do  they  often  for  painting.  And 
among  thefe,  no  marine  fut^eft  is  equal  to  a 
fliipwreck  in  the  hands  of  a  mafter.  I  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  mafter,  becaufe  I  have  more 
frequently  ittn  this  fubjeft:  mifmanaged  than 
any  other,     A  winter  feldom  pafTes  in  which 
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the  inhabitants  of  thefe  dangerous  coafts  are 
not  called  together  to  fee  fome  dreadful  event 
of  this  kind.  Long  experience  has  taught 
them  to  judge,  when  the  mifchief  is  inevitable. 
They  fee  that  every  v^ave,  wrhich  beats  over 
the  perifhing  veffel,  drives  her  nearer  fome 
reef  of  rocks,  well  known  to  them,  though 
the  feaman  knows  it  not.  Signals  can  be  of 
no  ufe  y  yet  they  make  what  fignals  they  can 
to  point  out  the  danger.  In  a  fhort  moment 
the  dreadful  crafh  arrives.  The  labouring 
vefTel,  now  beating  among  the  rocks,  gives 
way  in  every  part ;  and  the  hofpitable  iflanders, 
very  unlike  their  neighbours  on  the  Cornifh 
coafl,  have  nothing  left  but  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  fave  the  miferable  people, 
and  recover  what  they  can  from  the  wreck. 

Having  now  finifhed  our  view  of   the  Ille 
of  Wight,    we  returned    from   the    rocks   of 
Frefh water  to  Yarmouth,  where  we  took  boat^ 
for  Lymington. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XXXVI. 

TT  has  long  been  a  queftion  among  natu- 
ralifts,  whether  the  Me  of  Wight  was  ever 
joined  to  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire  ?  Its  weftern 
point  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  having 
been  torn  and  convulfed.  Thofe  vaft  infulated 
rocks,  called  the  Needles^  feem  plainly  to  have 
been  wafhed  away  from  the  fhores  of  the 
illand.  One  of  them,  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Lofs  Wife,  a  tall  fpiral  rock,  was 
undermined  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea  not 
many  years  ago^  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  reft  will  follow. 

What  renders  this  feparation  of  the  ifland 
from  the  main  ftill  more  probable  is,  that  the 
fea  makes  yearly  depredations  along  that  part  of 
the  Hampfhire  coaft  called  Hordle-cliff,  which 
is  juft  oppofite  to  the  Needles.  It  has  been 
obferved  too,  that  there  are  chalk-rocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  exaftly  like  the  Needles, 
all  along  the  channel  towards  Chriftchurch. 

The  beft  recorded  authority  which  we  have 
pf  this  early  union  between  the  We  of  V/ight; 
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and  the  main,  is  given  us  by  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus.  This  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  tin  trade  in 
Britain,  informs,  us,  that  the  people  of  Corn- 
wall brought  this  metal  to  a  certain  ifland 
called  I5iis^  for  the  fake  of  its  being  more 
eafily  tranfported  from  thence  to  the  Conti- 
nent ',  into  which  ifland  they  carried  it  in  carts, 
when  the  tide  ebbed;  for  Mis^  he  fays,  was 
only  an  ifland  at  full  fea*. 

By  IBis,  it  is  fuppofed,  Diodorus  meant  the 
Ifle  of  Wight;  the  ancient  name  of  which 
was  FeBis,  a  name  nearly  fimilar.  This  opinion 
however  has  been  oppofed  by  fome ;  and  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Borlafe  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Cornwall,  who  rather  fuppofes  the  IBis  of  Dio- 
dorus to  be  fome  ifland,  though  he  does  not 
well  fettle  where,  upon  the  coafl:  of  Cornwall. 
But  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  Hifl:ory  of  Man- 
cheft:er,  has  brought  forward  the  old  opinion 
again  with  new  authority. 

If  then  this  fuppofltion  is  at  length  well 
grounded,  we  may  gather  from  it  thefe  points 
of  information,  that  the  Ifle  of  Wight  was 
once  a  vafl:  promontory,  running  out  into  the 
fea,  like  the  Ifle  of  Purbeck  at  this  time ;  that 

.     *  Lib.  iv.  p.  301.  ed.  Hen.  Stev. 
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it  was  then  united  folidly  to  the  coaft  of 
Hampfliire  at  its  weftern  point,  and  in  all  other 
parts  furrounded  by  the  fea ;  but  that  about 
two  thoufand  years  ago,  (which  is  fomewhat 
before  the  time  of  Diodorus,)  the  fea  had  gained 
fo  far  upon  it,  that  it  became  infular  and 
peninfular,  according  to  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  tide,  till  at  length  the  fea,  gaining  fliill  far- 
ther pofleffion,  formed  it,  as  it  is  at  prefent, 
into  an  abfolute  ifland. 

As  we  entered  Lymington-river,  we  found 
a  frefli  proof  of  the  probability  of  the  ancient 
union  between  Veftis  and  the  main.  The 
tide  was  gone,  and  had  left  vafl  ftretches  of 
ooze  along  the  deferted  fliores.  Here  we  faw 
lying  on  the  right,  a  huge  fl:ump  of  a  tree, 
which  our  boatman  informed  us  had  been 
dragged  out  of  the  water.  He  aflured  us  alfo, 
that  roots  of  oaks,  and  other  trees,  were  often 
found  on  thefe  banks  of  mud,  which  feems 
ftill  to  ftrengthen  the  opinion  that  all  this  part 
of  the  coaft,  now  covered  with  the  tide,  had 
once  been  foreft-land. 
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SECT.     XXXVII. 

'ROM  Lymington  we  proceeded  to  South* 
ampton ;  but  all  this  part  of  the  country^ 
through  New-Foreft,  as  far  as  to  the  bay  of 
Southampton,  hath  been  examined  in  another 
work*. 


At  Redbridge  we  crolTed  the  river,  which 
flows  into  Southampton-bay,  over  a  long 
wooden  bridge  and  caufeway,  fometimes  co- 
vered by  the  tide.  Ships  of  confiderable  bur- 
den come  up  as  far  as  this  bridge,  where  they 
take  in  timber  from  New-Foreft,  and  othei: 
commodities. 

A  little  beyond  Redbridge,  at  a  place  called 
Milbroke,  a  beautiful  view  opens  of  South- 
ampton. Before  us  lay  Southampton-bay, 
fpreading  into  a  noble  furface  of  water.  The 
town  runs  out  like  a  peninfula  on  the  left,  and 
with  its  old  walls  and  towers,  makes  a  piftu- 
refque  appearance.  On  the  right,  forming  the 
other  fide  of  the  bay,  appear  the  fkirts  of  New^ 

*  Foreft  Scenery. 
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Foreft,  and  the  opening  in  front  is  filled  with  a 
diftant  view  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

Southampton  is  an  elegant  well-built  town. 
It  ftands  on  the  confluence  of  two  large  wa- 
ters ;  and  when  the  tide  is  full,  is  feated  on  a 
peninfula.  It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity, 
and  ftill  preferves  its  refpeftable  appendages  of 
ancient  walls  and  gates.  The  country  around 
is  beautiful. 


At  Southampton  we  took  boat  to  fee  the 
ruins  of  Netley-Abbey,  which  lie  about  three 
miles  below  on  the  bay.  As  we  approached, 
nothing  could  be  feen  from  the  water;  the 
bank  is  high  and  woody,  and  fkreens  every 
thing  beyond  it.  Having  landed  and  walked 
up  the  meadows  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we 
entered  a  circular  valley,  which  feems  to  be  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  is  fkreened  with 
wood  on  every  fide  *,  except  that  which  opens 
to  a  part  of  the  river,  and  which  has  probably 
once  been  wooded  alfo.  In  a  dip,  near  the 
centre  of  this  valley,  ftands  Netley-Abbey.  As 
you  approach  it,  you  fee  buildings  only  of  the 
moft  ordinaiy  fpecies,  gable-ends    and  fquare 

*  I  believe  much  of  this  wood  is  now  cut  down. 
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walls,  without    any  ornament,    except    a  few 
heavy  buttreffes. 

*    You   enter  a  large  fquare,   which  was  for-^ 
merly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fountain- 
court.     The  fide  on  which  you  enter  feems  to 
have  been  once  chambered,   and  divided  into 
various  offices.     Such  alfo  was  the  left  fide  of 
the  court,  where  the  bakery  and  ovens  may  ftill 
be  traced.     But  in  general,  whatever  the  rooms 
have  been  which  occupied  thefe  two  fides,  the 
traces  of  them  are  very  obfcure.     On  the  third 
fide,  oppofite  to   the    entrance,    the    court    is 
bounded    by    the    fouth    wall    of    the    great 
church ;  and  along  the  fourth  fide  range  dif- 
ferent apartments,  which  are  the  moft  perfe6l 
of  any  that  remain  in  this  whole  mafs  of  ruin. 
The  firft  you  enter  feems  to  have  been  a 
dining-hall.     It  is  twenty-five  paces  long  and 
nine  broad,  and  has  been  vaulted,  and  cham- 
bered  above.      Adjoining  to  it,  on  the  right, 
are  the  pantry  and  kitchen.     You  ftill  fee  in 
the    former    the    aperture,    or    buttery-hatch, 
through  which  victuals  were  conveyed  into  the 
hall.     The  kitchen  of  Netley-Abbey  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Glaftonbury,  but  is   a  fpacious  and 
lofty  vaulted  room  5  and  what  is  peculiar,  from 
one  fide  of  it  leads  a  fubterraneous  pafl^age  to  the 
river,  which  fome  imagine  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon 
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moil  fewer,  but  it  is  too  ample,  I  fliould  fup- 
pofe,  to  have  been  intended  for  that  purpofe. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  dining-hall,  you 
pafs  through  a  fmall  vaulted  room,  into  the 
chapter-houfe,  which  is  ten  paces  fquare.  This 
room  is  beautifully  proportioned,  and  adorned 
on  each  fide  by  three  arches,  which  uniting  at 
the  top  in  ribs,  fupport  a  vaulted  roof.  Xo 
this  adjoin  two  fmaller  rooms,  from  whence 
there  is  an  entrance  to  the  great  church  by  the 
crofs  aide. 

The  great  church  has  been  a  very  elegant 
piece  of  Gothic  architefture ;  and  is  almoft 
the  only  part  of  the  whole  ruin,  which  is  pic- 
turefque.  All  traces  of  the  aifles  and  pillars 
are  loft ,  but  the  v/alls  are  entire,  except  half 
the  crofs-aiile,  which  is  gone.  The  eaft  and 
weft  windows  remain ;  the  former  has  not  yet 
loft  all  its  ornaments  j  and  both  are  very  beau- 
tiful without,  as  well  as  within.  Maundrel  tells 
us,  that  the  eaft  windows  in  all  the  Chriftian 
churches  he  met  with  in  his  travels  as  far  as 
Tyre,  which  were  not  fewer  than  a  hundred, 
were  left  uninjured*.  A  fimilar  remark,  I 
think,  may  be  made  on  moft  of  the  ruined 
churches  in  England.      The  fa6l  is  fmgular, 

4 

*  Maundrel's  Travels,  p.  49. 
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but  whether  it  is  owing  to  chance  or  fuper- 
ftition  may  be  doubted.  In  that  part  of  the 
crofs-aifle  at  Netley-Abbey  which  remains,  a 
fmall  part  of  the  ftone  roof  is  ftill  left,  and  is  a 
very  curious  fpecimen  of  Gothic  antiquity. 

More  of  this  roof  might  ftill  have  remained 
if  the  warnings  of  Heaven   (as  that  renowned 
antiquarian  Brown    Willis    informs  us)    had 
taken  effe6V.     From  him  we  have  an  anecdote, 
which,  he  ajjures  us^   is  founded  on  faft,  of  a 
carpenter,  who  once  trafficked  with  the  owner 
of  Netley  for    this    elegant    roof,    which    he 
meant  to  pull  down    and    convert  into  gain. 
As  he  retired  to  reft,    his  flumbers  were  dif- 
turbed  v/ith  dreadful  dreams.      Thefe  having 
no  effeft,    the  next   night    vifions    appeared ; 
venerable  old    men    in  Monkilh  habits,   with 
frowning  faces  and  threatening  hands.      Still 
he  purfued  his  wicked  purpofe.     But  the  next 
night  he  had  fcarce  fallen  afleep,  when  a  mon- 
flrous  coping-ftone  fell  plumb  upon  his  head. 
He    ftarted  with    horror,    and  was    hardly  at 
length  perfuaded   it  was  a  dream.      All    this 
having  only  a  momentary  effeft,  in  the  morn- 
ing he  went  to  work  on  the  execution  of  his 
defign.     No  farther  warning  was  given  him. 
He  had  fcarce  mounted  a  ladder,  when  a  cop- 
ing-ftone fell  in  earneft  from  the  roof,  and  put 
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him  to  mftant  death.  Others,  however,  it 
feems,  have  been  found,  notwithftanding  this 
example,  v^ho  have  purfued  the  defign,  for  a 
mere  fragment  of  the  roof  only  now  remains. 

The  prefent  pofl'effor  purfues  an  oppofite 
extreme.  The  whole  body  of  the  church  is 
now  fo  choaked  with  ruin,  and  overgrown 
with  thickets  and  ivy-bufhes,  that  the  greatefl: 
part  of  the  building  is  invifible.  A  degree  of 
all  thefe,  no  doubt,  would  be  ornamental  5  but 
like  otlier  ornaments,  when  they  are  too  pro- 
fufely  fcattered,  they  offend.  Thefe  ruins  are 
as  much  obftrufled  on  the  outlide,  as  they  are 
within.  We  walked  round  them,  and  could 
find  only  two  places,  the  two  end  windows, 
where  we  could  poffibly  take  a  view.  Every 
other  approach  is  excluded,  except  on  the  fide 
we  entered,  which  leaft  deferves  to  be  expofed. 
This  part  is  fo  very  ordinary,  that  it  raifes  a 
prejudice  at  firft:  againft  the  w^hole ;  and  the 
ruin  would  be  fiiewn  to  much  more  advantage 
if  this  fide  were  blocked  up  with  wood,  and 
the  approach  made  either  by  the  eaft  or  weft 
window  of  the  great  church.  Beyond  the 
ruins  are  the  remains  of  large  ftew-ponds, 
which     were     formerly    appendages     of    the 
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SECT.     XXXVIII. 

y\  S  we  fet  fail  from  Netley- Abbey,  we  had  a 
beautiful  view  of  Southampton,  running 
from  us  in  a  point  direftly  oppofite  to  that 
view  which  we  had  from  Redbridge.  The 
indentations  made  by  the  river  Itchin,  and  other 
creeks,  are  great  advantages  to  the  view. 


From  Southampton  we  took  our  rout  to 
Winchefter,  through  a  very  beautiful  country. 
The  firft  objeft  is  an  artificial  avenue,  com- 
pofed  of  detached  groups  of  fir.  The  idea  of  an 
avenue  as  a  connefting  thread  between  a  town 
and  a  country,  is  a  good  one.  We  obferve, 
however,  that  the  beauty  of  this  avenue  is 
much  greater  as  we  approach  Southampton, 
than  as  we  leave  it.  As  we  leave  it,  the  ave- 
nue ends  abruptly  in  a  naked  country  -,  but  as 
we  turned  round,  and  viewed  it  in  retrofpeft, 
it  united  with  the  woody  fcene  around  it, 
which  had  a  good  efFe6l.      A  retrofpe6t  alfo 
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afforded    beautiful    views    over    Southampton . 
river,    and  its  appendages,    the    town,    New- 
foreft,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight.     All  this  pleaf- 
ing   country   appeared   under   various   forms ; 
and  was  often  fet  off  with  good  foregrounds. 

Having  paffed  the  avenue,  and  a  few  miles 
of  mifcellaneous  country,  no  way  interefting, 
we  entered,  about  the  fixth  ftone,  a  foreft-fcene, 
abounding  with  all  the  charms  of  that  fpecies 
of  landfcape.  In  this  we  continued  three  or 
four  miles. 

From  thefe  woody  fcenes  the  country  be- 
comes more  heathy ;  but  is  ftill  diverfified 
with  wood,  and  affords  many  pleafmg  diflances 
on  the  right ;  till  at  length  it  fuddenly  dege- 
nerates into  chalky  grounds,  which  are  of  the 
fame  kind  as  thofe  defcribed  in  our  approach 
to  Wincheft er  *• 


We  left  Winchefter  by  the  Bafingftoke  road; 
which  pafl'es  through  a  country,  with  little  pic- 
rurefque  beauty  on  either  hand.  It  becomes 
by  degrees  flat  and  unpleafant,  and  foon  dege- 
nerates into  common-field  land,  which,  with  its 

•  *  See  page  44.   . 
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iliiped   divifions,  is    of  all   kinds   of  Country 
generally  the  moft  unpleafant. 

Near  Eafmgftoke  ftand  the  ruins  of  Baling- 
houfe,  which  we  cannot  pafs   without  feeling 
a  refpeft  for  the  gallant  figure  it  made,  beyond 
that  of  any  fortrefs  of  its  fize,  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Charles  I.     It  was  at  that  time  the  feat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Winchefter,  v/ho  fortified  and 
held  it  for  the  king,  during  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  troublefome  times,  though  it  underwent 
an  almoft   continued   blockade.     Once  it  was 
fo  far  reduced  by  famine,  as  to  be  on  the  point 
of   furrendering ;    and    its    relief    by   Colonel 
Gage  was  confidered  as   one  of  the  moft  fol- 
dierly  aftions  of  the  war.     Lord  Clarendon  has 
detailed  this  gallant  enterprize  at  length.     The 
outlines  of  it  are  thefe.     The  King  v/as  then  at 
Oxford.     He  had  been  applied  to  for  affiftance 
by  the  garrifon    at  Bafmg-houfe  -,  but  it   was 
blockaded  by  fo  large  a  force,  that  all  the  mili- 
tary men  about  him  thought  any  attempt  to 
relieve  it,  defperate.      Gage,    however,   offered 
his  fervice  -,  and  getting  together  a  few  volun- 
teers, well   mounted,    undertook  the   bufmefs. 
On   Monday   night  he  left  Oxford,  which    is 
forty  miles  from  Bafmg-houfe ;  came  up  with 
the   befiegers  before   day-light  on   Wednefday 
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morning ;  foixed  their  lines  by  an  unexpefted 
attack  3  and  entered  the  place  with  a  firing  of 
horfes  laden  with  provifion.  The  enemy  foon 
found  how  contemptible  a  number  had  alarmed 
them;  and  returning  to  their  pofts,  began  to 
clofe  up  the  avenues.  Gage,  with  that  readi- 
nefs  of  invention  which  is  able  to  command 
the  crifis  of  a  great  action,  fent  orders  into  the 
country,  to  provide  quantities  of  provifion  for 
a  large  reinforcement,  which  he  hourly  ex- 
pefted.  This  intelligence  gave  a  miomentary 
paufe  to  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  A  mo- 
ment was  all  that  Gage  wanted.  He  iffued  in- 
ftantly  from  the  garrifon  with  his  fmall  troop 
of  horfe ;  and  through  bye  roads  got  fafe  to 
Oxford  without  interruption.  Thus  relieved, 
Bafmg-houfe  continued  to  baffle  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Parliament,  till  the  fatal  battle  of 
Nafeby.  After  that  event  misfortunes  came  in 
with  a  full  tide  upon  the  king.  Every  day 
brought  him  fome  new  account  of  the  lofs  of 
his  garrifons,  and  among  other  places  he  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  the  lofs  of  Bafmg- 
houfe.  Cromwell  himfelf  appeared  before  it, 
and  fummoning  it  in  haughy  language,  was 
anfwered  vs^ith  fcorn.  The  incenfed  chief  fell 
upon  it  with  a  body  of  his  veteran  troops  j  car- 
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ried  it  by  affault ;  and  put  the  garrifon  to  the 
fword.  —  Among  the  few  fugitives  that  efcaped, 
was  the  celebrated  engraver  Hollar,  who  had 
been  fhut  up  in  the  caftle.  This  event,  in  a 
pifturefque  work,  is  a  circumflance  worth 
mentioning. 


From  Bafmgftoke  we  continued  our  route 
to  Bagfhot.  Bagfliot-heath  is  a  very  extenfive 
tra6l  of  barren  country ;  occupying  a  part  of 
Surrey,  Hampfhire,  and  Berkfhire.  We  fpent 
great  part  of  a  morning  in  travelling  over  it. 
In  general  it  is  void  of  beauty :  it  rarely,  any 
where,  exhibits  a  foreground,  but  its  diftances 
are  often  extenfive,  and  beautiful.  The  firft 
burft  of  it  from  Farnham-caftle  is  very  grand. 
Lord  Albermarle's  houfe  and  improvements 
appeared  to  great  advantage,  contrafled  by  the 
heath,  which  furrounded  them.  They  feemed 
like  an  ifland  in  the  main.  As  we  approached 
Stains,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  plantations 
in  Windfor-park  made  a  noble  appearance. 

From  Stains  we  crofTedthe  Thames  at  Kinsr- 
fton,  where  we  re-entered  Surrey. 


/ 


APPENDIX. 

QINCE  this  volume  went  to  prefs,  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds's  Leftures  fell  into  the  author's 
hands,  which  he  had  never  feen  before.  As  they 
point  out  two  or  three  miftakes  which  he  had 
made,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  mention  them  in 
an  Appendix.     In  page  46,  fpeaking  of  monu- 
ments   in   churches,  he   exprefles   his    doubts, 
whether  the  ''  introduftion  of  them  will  be  any 
"  advantage  to  St.  Paul's  -,  which  the  judicious 
"  architeft,  he  fuppofes,  had  already  adorned 
"  as  much  as  he  thought  confiftent  with  the 
"  fublimity  of  his  idea."     In  fpeaking  on  the 
fame  fubjeft.  Sir  Jofhua,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
forms us,  that  "  SirChriftopher  Wren  left  niches 
"  in  St.  Paul's  on  purpofe  for  monuments,  bufts, 
"  fingle    figures,    bas-reliefs,    and    groups    of 
"  figures."     Vol.  ii.  p.  242.     The  author  can 
only  fay,  that  he  does  not  remember  any  niches 
or  receiTes  in  St.  Paul's,  which  gave  him  ideas 
of  this  kind;  but  as  what  Sir  JolTiua  fays  is  given 
as  informatioji  -,  and  his  remark  depends  only  on 
fuppojition,  and  recollection^   it    muft   of  courfe 
give  way. 

In  page  112,  he  fpeaks  highly  of  Vandyck's 
fuperiority  as  a  portrait  painter  -,  but  flightly  of 
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his  abilities  tit  hijiory,  A  large  piece,  in  which 
Vandyck  has  many  figures  to  manage,  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  a  work  which  required  more  fkill  in 
compofition  than  Vandyck  poffeffedc  His  opi- 
nion is  formed  chiefly  on  the  great  family-pic- 
ture at  V/ilton,  which  gave  occafion  to  thefe  re- 
marks ;  and  on  two  large  piftures  which  he  had 
formerly  itQii^  and  examined  at  Houghton-hall ; 
in  none  of  which  the  compofition  pleafed  him. 
But  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  in  his  Travels  through 
Flanders,  tells  us,  that  he  faw  at  Mecklin,  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Crucifixion  by  Vandyck,  which  he 
thought  one  of  the  firft  piftures  in  the  world ; 
and  fcruples  not  to  fay,  he  thinks  Vandyck  had 
a  genius  for  hiftory-painting.  The  author  can- 
not wathftand  fuch  authority  3  but  muft  withdraw 
his  ov/n  opinion  —  or,  at  leaft,  keep  it  mxodeftly 
toJiimfelf. 

But  though  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  he 
differed  from  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  in  thefe,  and 
a  few  mxore  particulars,  he  had  the  pleafure  to 
find  they  agreed  in  a  number  of  others.  Two 
or  three  of  them  belong  to  the  volum.e  before 
us.  In  page  117,  the  author  obferves  that  he 
had  oftener  than  once  judged  falfely  on  the  firjl 
fight  of  Salvator's  piftures,  which  pleafed  him 
more  on  a  fecond  view.  This,  however,  he 
confiders  as  a  fault ,  for  we  expe£l  from  a  good 
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pi6lure,  ^s  from  a  good  man,  a  favourable  im- 
preffioii  at  fight.  Sir  Jofliua's  opinion  of  a 
good  piftare  is  the  fame.  He  fays,  "  it  fhould 
"  pleafe  at  firft  fight,  and  appear  to  incite  the 
^'  fpeftator's  attention/'  Vol.  i.  p.  208. 

In  the  2 1  ft  page,  the  beautiful  eftefl  of  eafy 
aftion  in  a  ftatue,  in  oppofition  to  none  at  all, 
is  confidered ;  and  the  Venus,  the  Apollo,  the 
liftening  Slave,  and  the  Farnefian  Hercules 
refting  from  one  of  his  labours,  are  inftanced. 
All  thefe  gentle  modes  of  aBion,  or  exprejion^ 
are  confidered,  in  the  paffage  alluded  to,  as  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  uninterefting  vacancy  of 
a  confulftanding  erecSt  in  his  robes.  —  He  had  the 
pleafure  to  fee  remarks  exaftly  fimilar  to  thefe 
in  one  of  Sir  Jofhua's  Lectures  (vol,  i.  p.  259.). 
Thofe  works  of  the  ancients,"  fays  he, 
which  are  in  the  higheft  efteem,  have  fome- 
thing  befide  mere  fimplicity  to  recommend 
them.  The  Apollo,  the  Venus,  the  Lao- 
coon,  the  Gladiator,  have  a  certain  compo- 
fition  of  aftion,  with  contrafts  fufhcient  to 
give  grace  and  energy  in  a  high  degree.  But 
it  muft  be  confefled  of  the  many  thoufand 
'*  ftatues  v/hich  we  have,  their  general  charac- 
"  teriftic  is  bordering  at  leaft  on  inanimate  in- 
fipidity." 

THE    END. 
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abbey — story  of  Rodigunda. 

SECT.  XI.  p.  77. 

First  view  of  Dover  castle — comparison  between  the  sea, 
and  land,  rock — remarks  on  Shakspeare's  description  of  Dover 
cllflP — best  view  of  it — connection  between  different  countries 
— Dover — the  harbour  —  the  castle — a  Roman  pliaros — curious 
brass  cannon — the  noisy  bustle,  which  attends  the  sailing  of 
the  packet — the  harbour  by  moonlight. 

SECT.  XII.  p.  85.     . 

Caesar's  invasion — the  coast — castle — different  stiles  of 
military  architecture—  Sandwich — the  Downs — effect  of  a 
violent  storm  in  the  Downs — unpicturesque  appearance  of  the 
north  and  south  Forelands  — Ramsgate  harbour — Mr.  Smeaton 
— effect  of  his  contrivance. 

SECT.  XIII.  p.  97. 

Kingsgate— Margate— isle  of  Thanet— the  Sarre — Recul- 
ver-abbey — passage  of  the  Wantsum — grand  view  near  Minster. 
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SECT.  XIV.  p.  103. 

Canterbury — ruins  of  Austinfriers — great  church — Becket's 
monument — French  protestant  church — Bishop Chichely's mo- 
nument— Dean  Fotherby's — road  to  Rochester — Sir  Thomas 
Randolf — Sittingborn — view  of  Sheppy-island  — Broughton- 
hill. 

SECT.  XV.  p.   109. 

Rochester — Bishop  Gundulph's  tower — the  cathedral — the 
bridge — grand  view  of  the  Med  way  from  Frimsbury — Dutch 
fleet — another  view  of  the  Medway  from  the  windmill. 

SECT.  XVI.  p.  115. 

View  of  the  Thames  from  Gadshill — from  Ingress — remarks 
on  river-scenery — view  from  Shooters-hill — remarks  on  Sir 
George  Young's  pictures  at  Foot's-cray. 

SECT.  XVII.  p.  125. 

Chislehurst — Camden  —  Bishop  Gibson  —  Bromley  —  Bi- 
shop of  Rochester's  palace — Croydon — Archbishop  Seldor'^' 
monument  —  Beddington — Queen    Elizabeth's   Walk — C 
shalton — the  curious  river  there — Mr.  Walpole's — Mr.  Sea- 


wen's. 


SECT.  XVill.  p.   129. 

Another  road  from  Canterbury,  through  the  middle  of  Kent 
— Chilham  castle — Mr.  Knight's  woods — Lord  Winchelsea's 
Park — Leeds-castle  —  Maidstone  —  Mereworth-castle  —  Tun- 
bridge — Knowl-park — portrait  of  Sir  Edward  Sackville — 
beautiful  views  near  Sevenoaks — Squirries — general  idea  of 
this  part  of  Kent. 
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SECTION   I. 

Water  essential  in  landscape — its  several  uses— forest 
scenery,  and  ruins  excepted — river  scenery — lake  scenery 
— sea-coast  views — their  distinct  characters — grand 
ideas  which  belong  to  coast  views — coast  of  England 
compared  with  those  of  Norway  and  the  Mediterranean 
— how  a  coast  view  should  best  be  taken. 

JL  HE  value  of  water  in  landscape  arises  botli 
from  its  own  beauty,  and  its  use  in  composition. 
Its  resplendency — its  lights  and  shadows — its 
reflections  — and  the  variety  of  its  surface, 
when  calm,  ruffled,  or  agitated,  are  all  cir- 
cumstances of  innate  beauty.  In  composition 
it  is  accommodating  to  various  objects.  It 
opposes   a  flat  surface   to   a  prominent  one, 
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smoothness  to  roughness,  and  transparency 
to  opacity.  It  accommodates  itself  also,  with 
the  same  ease,  to  every  form  of  country  by 
the  various  shapes  which  its  flexibility  as- 
sumes. On  the  plain  it  rolls  majestically 
along,  in  the  form  of  a  deep-winding  river. 
In  a  mountainous  country  it  becomes  some- 
times a  lake,  sometimes  a  furious  torrent 
broken  among  shelves  and  rocks ;  or  it  pre- 
cipitates itself  in  some  headlong  cascade. 
Again,  when  it  goes  to  sea,  it  sometimes 
covers  half  a  hemisphere  with  molten  glass ; 
or  it  rolls  about  in  awful  swells :  and  when 
it  approaches  the  shore  it  breaks  gently  into 
curling  waves,  or  dashes  itself  into  foam 
against  opposing  promontories. 

Water,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  grand  ac- 
companiments of  landscape.  So  essential  is 
it  in  adorning  a  view,  that  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  compositions  fall  under  one  or  other 
of  these  three  heads,  river  scenery  —  lake 
scenery — or  sea- coast  views, — The  characteris- 
tics of  these  several  modes  are  often  blended ; 
but  in  their  simple  forms,  the  first  partakes 
most  of  beauty  —  the  second  introduces  gran- 
deur, on  which  the  third  almost  entirely 
depends. 

The 
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"  The  river  vieio^  unless  indeed  tlie  river  be 
Yevy  grand,  or  the  country  sublime,  may  be 
merely  a  scene  of  rural  pleasure.  Flocks  and 
herds  may  pasture  on  its  banks,  with  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen. 

The  lake  scene,  in  which  wilder  ideas  pre- 
dominate, rejects  these  trivial  appendages,  or 
changes  them  for  such  as  are  more  suited  to  its 
dignity.  Flocks  and  herds  are  by  no  means 
unnatural  appendages  even  of  such  a  scene  ; 
but  banditti,  gypsies,  soldiers,  or  other  wild 
characters,  are  more  accommodated  to  it. 

In  coast  scenery^  which  is  the  chief  subject 
of  the  following  work,  if  its  character  be 
preserved  distinct,  the  ideas  of  grandeur  rise 
very  high.  Winding  bays — views  of  the 
ocean  —  promontories — rocks  of  every  kind 
and  form  —  estuaries — mouths  of  rivers  — 
islands — shooting  peninsulas — extensive  sand- 
banks; and  all  these  adorned  occasionally 
with  castles — light-houses  —  distant  towns — 
towers — harbours — all  the  furniture  of  navi- 
gation, and  other  incidental  circumstances 
which  belong  to  sea-coasts,  form  a  rich  col- 
lection of  grand  and  picturesque  materials. 

To  all  these  circumstances  of  grandeur  in 
the   coast  view   (to  which  the  lake  has  little 
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pretension)  we  may  add  those  vast  masses  of 
light  and  shade  which  the  ocean  exhibits ; 
and  which  often  spreading  many  leagues 
unbroken  and  undisturbed,  yet  gradually 
fading  away,  give  instances  of  grandeur  which 
no  land  illumination  can  reach.  To  this  we 
may  add  the  brilliant  hues,  which  are  con- 
tinually playing  on  the  surface  of  a  quiet 
ocean.  Beautiful,  no  doubt,  in  a  high  degree 
are  those  glimmering  tints  which  often  invest 
the  tops  of  mountains:  but  they  are  mere 
corruscations  compared  with  these  marine 
colours,  which  are  continually  varying  and 
shifting  into  each  other  in  all  the  vivid 
splendour  of  the  rainbow,  through  the  space 
often  of  several  leagues. 

To  these  grand  ideas,  which  accompany 
the  stillness  of  the  ocean,  we  may  add  the 
sublimity  of  storms.  A  raging  sea,  no  doubt^ 
breaks  the  uniformity  of  light  and  colour  ;  and 
destroys,  of  course,  that  grandeur  in  the  ocean 
which  arises  from  the  continuation  of  the  same 
idea.  But  it  substitutes  another  species  of 
grandeur  in  its  room.  It  substitutes  immense 
masses  of  water,  rising  in  some  parts  to  an 
awful  height,  and  sinking  in  others  into 
dark  abysses  ;  rolling  in  vast  volumes  clash- 
ing 
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ing  with  each  other ;  then  breaking  and 
flashing  light  in  every  direction.  All  this 
is  anions:  the  crrandest  exhibitions  that  water 
presents. 

Now  every  circumstance  of  grandeur  which 
generally  accompanies  a  sea-coast  view  may 
be  found,  1  should  suppose,  in  one  part  or 
other  of  the  shores  of  Britain.  Its  bays, 
rocks,  and  promontories  are  particularly  pic- 
turesque. More  magnificent  they  may  be  in 
Norway  and  other  northern  regions.  But 
magnificence,  when  carried  into  disproportion^ 
is  carried  too  far  for  picturesque  use.  The 
human  eye  is  capable  only  of  comparing 
objects  within  a  given  circumference.  It 
may  indeed  bring  the  largest  within  the 
sphere  of  vision  by  removing  them  to  a 
proper  distance.  But  this  must  necessarily 
diminish  their  grandeur. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  coasts  of  this 
island,  perhaps,  especially  its  northern  parts, 
are  equal  to  any  other  in  that  species  of 
grandeur  which  is  most  suited  to  picturesque 
use,  I  have  heard  indeed  that  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Egean,  and  other 
seas,  which  are  less  buflfetted  by  raging  storms 
than  ours,  have   more  beauty.     And  this  may 

be 
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he  true.  They  may  be  more  beautifully 
decorated  with  wood  and  buildings — they 
may  wind  often  into  more  picturesque  bays — 
and  often  perhaps  exhibit  scenes  of  grandeur. 
The  Riviere  of  Genoa,  where  the  Alps  and 
Appennines  unite,  and  the  shores  also  of 
Epirus,  are  said  to  be  particularly  grand. 
But  I  should  suppose  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
especially  if  we  add  those  of  Ireland,  are 
not  behind  them  in  beauty  and  picturesque 
grandeur;  and  that  a  circuit  round  our  own 
island,  to  collect  the  several  scenes  it  presents, 
would  furnish  a  few  volumes  of  drawings 
and  verbal  description,  as  amusing,  perhaps, 
as  could  be  collected  from  any  other  coasts. — 
From  the  little  attempt  in  the  following 
pages,  which  pursue  only  a  small  part  of  the 
British  coast,  and  that  one  of  the  tamest,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  materials  which 
might  be  collected  from  its  more  interesting 
scenes. 

Here  a  question  might  arise,  whether  views 
of  this  kind  are  more  advantageously  taken 
on  shore,  or  in  a  voyage  along  the  coast. 
To  execute  such  a  scheme  completely,  no 
doubt,  it  would  occasionalli/  be  necessary  to 
examine  many  projecting  parts  from  the  sea. 

But 
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But  if  either  was  singly  to  be  adopted,  the  land 
station  is  certainly  the  more  eligible,  both, 
because,  at  sea  the  point  is  too  low,  and 
because  it  denies  a  foreground,  unless  we 
supply  one  artificially. 


SECTION    II. 

Retrospect  of  Guildford — road  to  Godalmin — town  of 
Godalmin — country  between  Godalmin  and  Petersfield 
— another  road  by  Haslemere — singular  piece  of  ground 
— fi^  groves — part  of  Walt  ham  forest — vieiu  of  the  sea 
— timber — beautiful  road  through  part  of  Bare  forest 
— view  of  Portsmouth  and  its  environs  from  Portsdown- 
hill — island  of  Portsea. 

±  HE  country  from  Cheam  to  Guildford  was 
familiar  to  us.*  From  Guildford  we  took  the 
road  by  Petersfield  to  Portsmouth.  Guildford 
castle,  though  a  heavy  square  tower,  has  a 
good  eflfect  in  retrospect,  along  the  Godalmin 
road,  where  the  town  appears  to  advantage, 
rising  a  steep  hill.  The  castle  takes  a  still 
higher  stand,  and  overlooks  it. 


About  a  mile  beyond  Guildford  we  are 
struck  with  the  beautiful  ruins  of  a  chapel, 
on  an  elevated  ground,  shaded  with  wood.  It 
seems  to  have  been  built  in  good  proportion, 
though  without  any  rich  Gothic  ornament. 


'^   See  it  described  in  the  Western  Tour. 

The 
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The  whole  road  to  Godalmin  is  amusing, 
winding  among  lanes  shaded  with  trees.  The 
town  itself  stands  pleasantly  in  a  sort  of  am- 
phitheatre, surrounded  by  low,  woody  hills. 
The  church  is  particularly  picturesque. 


From  Godalmin  the  road  continues  amusing 
about  three  miles  farther;  when  we  enter  a 
bleak  heathy  country,  which  runs  several 
miles,  with  little  interruption.  Where  the 
heaths  are  interrupted,  they  are  connected 
with  woody  lanes.  These  heaths,  however, 
are  far  from  being  totally  void  of  beauty. 
They  are  commonly  bold  sweeps  of  high 
ground,  from  which  we  have  extensive  views, 
particularly  on  the  left,  of  a  rich  cultivated 
country,  adorned  with  great  profusion  of 
wood.  In  many  places  the  groves  and  cor- 
ners of  woods  came  brushing  up  in  rich 
scenery,  to  the  very  tops  of  the  high  grounds 
on  which  we  rode ;  or  formed  pleasant  bays 
at  the  bottom. — Near  Liphook,  we  passed 
under  a  row  of  Spanish  chesnuts,  which  are 
noble  trees,  though  a  shepherd,  who  said  his 
age  was  forty-nine,  remembered  the  planting 
of  them.     It  is  near  thirty  years  since  I  saw 
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tliem.  If  they  are  still  alive,  they  must  now 
be  venerable  trees. 

About  three  miles  before  us  we  saw  Peters- 
field,  marked  by  a  low  white  tower,  bosomed 
in  wood,  and  not  unpleasantly  seated  under 
hills.  These  little  touches  of  habitancy  al- 
ways make  a  distance  interesting.  The  road 
passes  through  a  heavy  sand  till  we  approach 
the  town. 

TJiere  is  a  lower  road  to  Petersfield  by 
Haslemere,  which,  leaving  the  heaths  on  the 
right,  carries  the  traveller  through  close, 
woody  lanes.  It  is  a  pleasanter,  but  not  so 
good  a  road. 


From  Petersfield  the  lanes  open  agreeably. 
They  are  broad,  and  wind  among  spreading 
oaks.  Over  the  tops  of  the  trees  appears 
ranging  in  front,  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  a  stretch  of  high  downy  ground, 
as  if  to  oppose  our  passage.  As  we  ap- 
proached, it  changed  its  situation,  retired  to 
the  left,  and  ran  parallel  with  the  road  at  least 
a  mile,  sloping  with  great  regularity  into  it. 
No  garden  lawn  could  be  smoother  than  the 
whole   continuity    of    this    immense    surface. 

An 
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An  object  of  this  kind  is  by  no  means  pic- 
turesque ;  but  it  is  grand  from  its  uniformity^ 
and  striking  from  its  novelty. 

Among  hills  of  this  kind  we  travelled  se- 
veral miles.  None  of  them  is  so  singular  as 
that  just  described,  but  they  are  all  in  the 
same  style.  They  afford  little  beauty  but  what 
arises  from  the  intersections  and  play  of  the 
grounds,  which  are  often  amusing. — Through 
an  opening  at  the  point  of  one  of  these  inter- 
sections we  had  the  first  view  of  tlie  Isle  of 
Wight  beyond  it. 

The  heaths  and  wild  grounds,  over  which 
we  travelled,  were  in  several  parts  variegated 
with  little  patches  of  fir,  just  planted.  If 
these  fir  groves  were  thinned,  and  should 
hereafter  grow  freely  and  loosely,  they  may 
have  a  good  effect ;  otherwise  they  will  be 
heavy  murky  spots. 

About  the  eleventh  stone  we  left  the 
Downs,  and  discovered  rising  before  us,  a 
beautiful  sweep  of  ground,  hung  with  wood 
in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  the  two  points  of 
which  were  about  a  mile  asunder.  This 
was  a  part  of  Waltham  Forest.  Beyond  the 
wood  appeared  a  more  distinct  view  of  the 
sea,    and  of  the  island  ;    and   we   could  now 
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discover    the    white    sails    of    vessels    in    the 
channel. 

Every  where  as  we  approached  Portsmouth, 
we  saw  quantities  of  timber  lying  near  the 
road,  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the  King's 
magazines. — This  is  both  a  picturesque  and 
a  proper  decoration  of  the  avenues  to  a  dock- 
yard. 

About  the  tenth  stone  we  entered  a  corner 
of  Bere-forest,  which  afforded  a  beautiful 
scene.  We  rode  through  woods  of  oak, 
which  were  sometimes  close  and  sometimes 
open.  The  road,  which  was  every  where 
ample,  presented  us  in  one  place  with  an  ir- 
regular vista ;  in  another  it  carried  us  into  a 
lawn  interspersed  with  trees ;  and  often  it 
doubled  little  shooting  promontories  composed 
either  of  single  trees,  or  of  patches  of  wood. 
—The  whole  is  so  beautiful  a  piece  of  nature 
that  if  it  were  placed  in  an  improved  scene, 
it  might  be  made,  with  very  little  art,  to 
unite  happily  with  the  highest  style  of  de- 
coration. 

From  the  top  of  Portsdown-hill,  where  we 
soon  arrived,  we  had  a  view  grander  in  its 
kind  than  perhaps  any  part  of  the  globe  can 
exhibit.     Beneath  our  feet  lay  a  large  extent 
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of  marsliy  ground,  which  is  covered  with 
water  when  the  tides  flow  high,  and  adorned 
with  innumerable  islands  and  peninsulas. 
About  a  mile  from  the  eye,  this  marsh  is 
joined  by  the  island  of  Portsea,  distinguished 
by  its  peculiar  fertility,  and  the  luxuriance  of 
its  woods  ;  among  which  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth appears  to  rise  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles.  The  island  is  nearly  of  a  triangular 
form  :  but  here  it  seems  to  be  a  long  stretch 
of  land,  forming  a  boundary  to  the  harbour, 
which,  like  a  land-locked  bay,  runs  up  be- 
tween it  and  the  marshy  grounds  we  had  just 
surveyed.  Far  to  the  right,  and  at  the  very 
end  of  the  harbour,  stands  Porchester-castle  ; 
the  massy  tow^ers  of  which  shewed  themselves 
to  advantage  at  this  distance.  The  harbour 
of  Portsmouth,  which  would  contain  all  the 
shipping  in  Europe,  was  the  grand  feature  in 
this  view.  Besides  innumerable  skiffs  and 
smaller  vessels  plying  about  this  ample  bason, 
we  counted  between  fifty  and  sixty  sail  of  the 
line.  Some  of  them  appeared  lying  unrigged 
on  the  water  :  others  in  commission  with 
their  colours  flying.  Beyond  Portsmoutli 
we  had  a  view  of  the  sea,  which  is  generally 
crowded    with    ships,    especially   the   road   of 
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St.  Helen's,  where  some  men  of  war  are 
commonly  waiting  for  the  wind.  Beyond  all 
appeared  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  high  grounds 
of  which  bounded  the  prospect.  The  whole 
view  from  Portsdown-hill  was  picturesque, 
as  well  as  amusing.  The  parts  were  rather 
large  indeed,  but  they  were  distinct  and  well 
connected. 

Having  surveyed  this  extensive  landscape, 
we  descended  the  hill,  and  soon  entered  the 
isle  of  Portsea,  through  a  small  fortification. 
Tlie  sea  at  full  tide  flows  into  the  ditches  that 
surround  it,  and  just  brings  it  within  the 
definition  of  an  island.  The  whole  is  a  perfect 
flat,  but  the  road  winding  through  luxuinant 
inclosures,  and  shaded  by  noble  oaks,  is  agree- 
able. — In  this  island  we  travelled  about  four 
miles  to  Portsmouth. 


SECTION  III. 

Portsmouth — gentleman  ivho  shewed  it  to  us— ^fortifica- 
tions, docks,  ^c. — deception  in  the  perspective  of  the 
rope-walk — harbour — remarks  on  the  ornamental  part 
of  naval  architecture — Vigilanty  man  of  war,  how 
adorned — Spithead — magazine  of  naval  stores  burnt 
by  lightning. 

At  Portsmouth  we  were  recommended  to 
the  civilities  of  a  very  worthy  gentleman, 
though  but  indifferently  qualified  to  gratify 
our  curiosity.  He  was  so  deaf  that  we  were 
obliged  to  repeat  every  question  four  or  five 
times;  and  when  we  had  made  it  intelligible, 
he  stammered  so  exceedingly,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  lost  before  the  answer  could  be 
obtained.  His  company  however  opened  a 
free  access  to  every  thing  we  wished  to 
examine. 

Portsmouth,  with  all  its  gates,  ditches, 
bastions,  batteries,  and  other  works,  is  a  new 
sight  to  a  traveller,  who  has  never  seen  a 
fortified  town  or  a  naval  arsenal.  The 
bakery,  salting-houses,  and  other  victualling 
offices  would  appear  enormous,  if  we  had  not 
a  counterpart  in  the  many  floating  castles,  and 
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towns  lying  ready  in  the  harbour  to  receive 
their  contents.  When  Sir  Charles  Wager  lay 
with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  of  the  line  at  Spit- 
head,  it  was  wholly  victualled  from  this  ma- 
gazine, and  consumed  two  hundred  and  forty 
oxen  every  week. 

One  of  the  great  deficiencies  of  Ports- 
mouth is  the  want  of  water.  There  are 
springs  in  different  parts  of  the  harbour,  but 
not  being  collected  into  a  head,  they  are  in- 
convenient. The  garrison  is  particularly  ill 
supplied.  This  set  an  adventurous  tradesman 
who  lived  at  the  Point,  as  it  is  called,  to  dig 
near  his  house  in  quest  of  water.  At  the 
depth  of  sixty  feet  he  found  a  muddy  bottom, 
and  dug  up  an  antique  anchor.  But  no  water 
appeared.  He  still  went  on.  At  the  depth 
of  twenty  feet  more  he  came  to  sand,  and 
found  symptoms  of  water.  But  instead  of 
digging  farther  he  tried  an  experiment.  He 
bored  a  large  pile,  and  drove  it  deep  into  the 
earth,  through  the  sandy  stratum  that  he  had 
found.  As  soon  as  the  pile  touched  the 
main  spring,  the  water  gushed  so  plentifully 
through  it,  as  even  to  fill  the  well  to  the  brim, 
and  to  run  over.  This,  however,  was  only 
the    first    ebullition    of  the    water.       It  "^oon 

sank  ; 
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sank  ;  but  continued  to  stand  at  the  height  of 
eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  surface,  which 
gave  a  depth  of  seventy  feet  of  good  water  in 
the  well. 

Among  the  other  cariosities  of  Portsmouth, 
the  docks,  which  are  grand  works,  deserve 
particular  attention.  The  new  rope- walk  con- 
veys a  strong  idea  of  the  power  of  perspec- 
tive. It  is  a  shed  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long  ;  but  figures  at  the  distant  end  appear 
more  diminished  than  in  truth  they  should 
be.  The  difficulty  lies  in  conceiving  why 
more  deception  accompanies  figures  in  this 
confined  situation,  than  in  the  open  air.  Per 
haps  the  confined  form  of  the  shed  makes  its 
length  appear  greater  than  it  really  is  ;  and 
of  course  the  imagination  makes  the  figures 
appear  less.  The  eye  is  often  exceedingly 
deceived,  unless  it  have  objects  at  hand  to 
assist  its  observations  by  comparison.  I  have 
seen  a  house,  which  stood  at  a  mile's  distance 
across  a  valley,  appear,  when  the  valley  was 
hid,  almost  in  the  next  field. 

But  the  great  curiosity  here  is  the  harbour 
and  all  its  appendages.  Landscape  is  often 
seen  in  greater  perfection,  than  we  find  it  at 
Portsmouth  ;   but   such    a  scene   as   this   is  a 

c  2  sight 
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sight  which  no  other  part  of  the  world  can 
exhibit  in  equal  grandeur.  It  is  a  bay  run- 
ning many  miles  into  the  land,  and  opening 
to  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel,  only  three 
hundred  yards  across,  through  which  ships  of 
war  of  the  third  and  fourth  rates  may  pass 
even  at  low  water  ;  and  ships  of  the  largest 
size  when  the  tide  is  half  made.  On  one 
side  of  this  bay  stand  the  town  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Portsmouth ;  on  the  other  the  town 
of  Gosport,  a  hospital,  and  a  fort.  Through 
this  channel  the  tide  ebbs  with  so  much  force, 
that  a  small  ship  may  get  out,  even  when  the 
wind  blows  directly  against  her.  She  sets 
her  sails  to  keep  her  steady,  and  glides  out 
with  the  retiring  waters.  This  ample  har- 
bour is  so  land-locked  on  every  side,  that  the 
wind  must  be  very  high,  to  give  even  the  least 
motion  to  the  larger  ships  which  anchor  in  it. 
We  were  on  board  the  Britannia,  a  first-rate, 
which  lay  like  a  castle  on  the  water,  though 
there  was  both  a  current  and  a  considerable 
wind.  An  officer  on  board  informed  us,  that 
he  had  rarely  known  the  harbour  so  agitated, 
as  to  put  her  into  the  least  motion. 

It  filled   the   mind   with    pleasing  ideas   of 
the  grandeur  of  Britain  to  sail  up  this  noble 

bay ; 
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bay ;  and  see  so  many  of  those  vast  machines, 
whose  thmider  had  so  often  shaken  every  part 

of  the  globe. There  lay  the  Namur  in 

peaceful  security,  which  battered  the  walls  of 
Louisbourgh.  Near  her  lay  the  Yoi^k,  which 
a  few  years  ago  spread  terror  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  By  her  side  rode  the  Intrepid 
which  once  gave  law  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Eolus  put  us  in  mind  of  that  ill-fated 
adventurer  Thurot  ;  and  the  Royal  George 
brought  to  our  memory  the  defeat  of  Con- 
flans  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  whole  of  this  little  voyage  up  the 
harbour  of  Portsmouth — the  stately  castles 
which  float  within  it — the  light  skiffs  which 
are  continually  plying  among  them  —  the 
scenery  around — the  towers  of  Porchester  at 
one  end  —  the  town  of  Portsmouth  at  the 
other — and  the  variety  of  works  upon  its 
banks,  form  altogether  a  very  grand  assemblage 
of  objects. 

I  cannot,  however,  forbear  making  a  few 
remarks  on  the  ornamental  part  of  our  naval 
architecture.  In  sailing  round  the  ships  in 
Portsmouth  harbour,  we  scarce  observed  one 
which  was  not  superbly  decorated  with  carv- 
ing and  painting.  The  impropriety  and  de- 
formity 
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fonnity  of  these  ornaments,  I  think,  are  great. 
The  impropriety  of  them  consists  in  decorating 
a  machine   with   carved   work,  which  is  pro- 
fessedly intended  to  be  battered  with  cannon- 
bullets.     The  absurdity  is  so  common  that  it 
is  not  obvious  :  but  if  we  should  see  the  face 
of  a  bastion,  adorned,  at  great  expense,  with 
figures    in    bas-relief,    it    would    be    glaring. 
The  earliest  impropriety  of  this  kind  we  find 
in    Homer,    who    adorned  the  shield    of  his 
hero  with  the  richest  sculpture ;    and  in  this 
he  was  followed    by    another   great  poet.     I 
should   allow   a  little    sculpture  on  the   mail 
and  helmet :   but    the    shield,    which   was    to 
defend    them, — which    was  to   offer  itself    to 
every  brunt,   and   of  course   to  be  often  de- 
faced, had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  orna- 
ment.    Homer  and    Virgil,   however,  thought 
they  had  ;  and  our  naval  architects  have  at 
least  these  high  examples  to  follow. 

But,  on  a  supposition  there  were  no  impro- 
priety in  these  ornaments,  the  deformity  still 
remains.  It  cannot  be  supposed  the  carving 
of  these  rough  machines  should  be  excellent  : 
but  if  carving  be  at  all  thought  necessary,  it 
should,  at  least  not  be  execrable.  A  vile 
ornament  is  surely  a  deformity ;  and  most  of 

the 
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the  ornaments,  we  saw,  were  not  only  vile  in 
themselves,  but  rendered  doubly  so  by  daub- 
ing them  over   with  glaring  colours. To 

a  lion  at  the  head  of  a  British  ship  of  war  I 
should  not  much  object,  provided  iheform  of 
a  lion,  however  roughly  executed,  was  in 
some  little  degree  observed  :  and  if  instead  of 
being  daubed  over  with  red  or  yellow,  he 
was  tinged  with  a  darker  colour,  inclining 
only  to  yellow,  so  as  to  unite  him  better  with 
the  ship  to  which   he  was  affixed. 

As  we  sailed  under  the  bow  of  a  large  ship 
(I  forget  her  name)  adorned  with  an  immense 
human  figure  gorgeously  painted,  our  con- 
ductor, pointing  to  it,  observed  it  was  es- 
teemed the  best  carved  figure  in  the  navy. 
As  this  compliment  was  so  well  guarded  by  a 
comparison,  we  assented  to  it  without  any 
apprehension  of  injuring  the  truth. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  among  the 
vast  society  of  naval  architects,  the  body  of 
carvers  have  their  friends  to  support  their  in- 
terest. Otherwise  they  seem  to  be  so  useless 
a  tribe,  that  the  nation  might  well  be  exone- 
rated from  the  expence  they  occasion.  To 
take  their  bread  from  them  would  be  hard ; 
but  such  ingenious  artists  could    turn    their 

hands, 
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hands,   no  doubt,  to  the  hewing  of  timber   in 
some  more  useful  manner. 

When  the  board  of  Admiralty  contracts 
for  a  ship  of  war,  they  give  the  form  and 
size,  I  am  told,  of  every  piece  of  timber  that 
belongs  to  her.  But,  for  the  credit  of  na- 
tional taste,  they  leave  the  ornamental  part  in 
the  hands  of  the  carpenter.  With  how  little 
judgement  {taste  is  a  word  not  to  be  used) 
these  naval  sculptors  are  endowed  the  follow- 
ing story  may  give  some  idea  : 

One  of  them  being  employed  to  carve  a 
head  for  the  Vigilant,  a  ship  of  sixty-four 
guns,  asked  a  friend  for  a  proper  device. 
His  friend  told  him  he  thought  a  dragon, 
which  was  an  emblem  of  vigilance,  would 
correspond  with  the  ship's  name.  The  ad- 
vice was  judicious.  But  the  sculptor  chose 
rather  to  consult  his  old  oracle,  a  book  of 
emblems.  There  he  found  that  a  woman, 
with  a  bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  lantern  in  the 
other,  was  an  emblem  oi  vigilance,  though,  in 
what  way  I  know  not.  This,  however,  was 
the  device  he  fixed  on :  and  the  Vigilant,  I 
suppose,  has  to  this  day  her  head  adorned  in 
this  absurd  manner. 

Before 
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Before  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth-harbour 
runs  out  (like  a  vast  court  before  the  front 
gate  of  a  castle)  the  noble  road  of  Spithead. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a  sand-bank,  which 
extends  from  the  right  side  of  the  harbour, 
running  towards  South-sea  Castle,  and  end- 
ing in  a  point,  which  is  called  the  head  of  the 
Spit,  or  Spithead.  Round  this  point,  under 
the  batteries  of  South-sea  Castle,  all  ships 
must  pass  that  go  from  Portsmouth-harbour 
into  Spithead-road,  which  stretches  five  or  six 
leagues ;  and  is  well  secured  from  every  wind 
by  the  folding  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  over  the 
Hampshire  coast.  Here  the  fleets  of  England 
ride  in  safety,  till  they  are  fully  reinforced  by 
the  several  ships  intended  to  join  them,  as 
each  is  equipped  and  leaves  the  harbour. 

In  the  year  1760  the  vast  magazine  of 
naval  stores,  contained  in  the  arsenal  here, 
was  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  almost  en- 
tirely consumed.  Above  a  thousand  tons  of 
hemp — five  hundred  tons  of  cordage — seven 
hundred  sails — with  vast  quantities  of  tar, 
oil,  and  pitch  were  destroyed.  This  pro- 
digious loss,  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  threw  the 
country,  ignorant  of  its  own  strength,  into 
consternation.       In    fact  it   was  nothing ;    it 

seemed 
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seemed  only  as  if  intended  to  shew  Europe 
the  resources  of  the  nation.  Such  an  abun- 
dance of  stores  were  immediately  poured  into 
Portsmouth  from  other  magazines,  both  public 
and  private,  that  the  loss  was  never  felt ;  nor 
any  equipment  in  the  least  impeded. 


SECTION    TV. 

Island  of  Haling  —  Havant — Warblington  Castle — dc' 
scription  of  the  coast  to  Chichester —  Chichester — 
Goodwood — Halnecker — road  to  Arundel, 

Xrom  Portsmouth  we  took  the  Chichester 
road,  which  pursues  the  coast  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  through  beautiful 
lanes  shaded  with  wood.  At  every  opening, 
the  island  of  Haling  appeared  running  like  a 
long  woody  peninsula  into  the  sea.  This 
amusing  road  continued  about  six  miles  ;  and 
was  then  interrupted  by  the  disagreeable  town 
of  Havant.  But  when  we  left  Havant,  we  met 
the  same  kind  of  road  again,  and  pursued  it 
many  miles  further.  On  our  right,  before  we 
reached  Eamsworth,  we  passed  the  ruins  of 
Warblington  castle,  once  the  gallant  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  Salisbury.  It  was  formerly  a 
magnificent  pile ;  it  is  now  a  beautiful  ruin, 
surrounded  by  wood  and  rich  meadows. 

There  is  a  pleasing  mixture  along  all  this 
coast,  of  land  and  sea  views.  Haling,  and 
Thorney   islands  appear    to  encompass   with 

their 
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their  surrounding  woods,  a  beautiful  lake, 
when  the  tide  is  full  ;  and  at  Eamsworth  little 
vessels  ride  at  anchor  near  the  beach,  which 
seem  as  if  intended  to  transport  passengers, 
from  one  part  of  this  fairy  land  to  another. 
No  outlet  appears.  The  vessels  are  in  fact, 
employed  in  the  corn  trade,  which  is  carried 
on  here  with  great  spirit.  In  other  parts  of 
the  coast  are  openings,  which  discover  bays 
and  basons,  formed  by  little  creeks  and  arms 
of  the  sea,  running  up  among  lands  in  high 
cultivation.  Anchors  and  ploughs,  hulks  of 
vessels  and  barns,  masts  of  ships  and  oak  trees, 
waggons  and  boats,  are  all  mixed  together. 

Figitur  in  viridi  (si  fors  tulit)  anchora  prato : 
Aut  subjecta  terunt  curvae  vincta  carinas. 

We  found  nothing  great  in  all  this  coast, 
and  it  was  every  where  too  low  to  admit  much 
variety  ;  but  when  we  could  get  a  shady  oak, 
a  rising  bank,  or  any  proper  object  to  adorn  a 
good  fore-ground,  we  were  sure  of  a  pleasing 
oiFskip. 


Chichester  lies  low  ;  and  made  no  appear- 
ance as  we  approached.     We  discovered  it  at 

the 
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the  distance  of  five  miles  ;  obtaining,  now  and 
then,  a  catch  of  the  spire  of  the  great  church, 
through  the  vistas  of  the  road.  An  old  cross 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  we  ob- 
served in  the  town.  The  cathedral  is  an  ordi- 
nary, heavy  Saxon  pile, — though  the  cloisters 
and  their  appendages  are  of  a  more  pleasing 
mode  of  architecture. 

At  Chichester  we  left  the  Arundel  road, 
and  went  to  Goodwood,  a  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  The  house  is  old,  and  no  way 
interesting  ;  the  stables  are  new  and  magni- 
ficent.* The  park  is  about  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  a  pleasant  scene.  In- 
deed the  whole  country  is  beautiful. 

About  two  miles  from  Goodwood  the  Duke 
has  another  seat,  called  Halnecker,  purchased 
lately  of  the  Countess  of  Derby.  It  is  an  old 
mansion  ;  but  the  grounds  appear  capable  of 
great  improvement. 

From  Goodwood  to  Arundel,  we  passed 
through     pleasant    woody    lanes,    which    ex- 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  duke  has  built  a  kennel  for 
his  hounds,  which  exceeds  in  magnificence  and  conveniences 
of  every  kind,  even  to  luxury,  any  structure  perhaps  ever 
raised  before  for  the  reception  of  such  tenants. 

bited 
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hibited,  here  and  there,  a  distant  view  of  the 
sea.  These  lanes  brought  us  upon  a  common, 
which  drew  into  a  wood.  Through  this  wood, 
we  pursued  our  way  to  Arundel.  The  town 
is  hid,  till  we  dropped  into  it.  It  is  neat, 
and  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  gives 
steepness  and  cleanliness  to  its  streets  ;  with  a 
view  over  a  marsh,  and  a  navigable  river. — 
But  the  castle  was  the  object  which  excited 
our  curiosity. 


SECTION   V. 

Arundel  Castle — Bevis — description  of  che  castle — of  the 
Country  around  it — Caen  stone — Church  at  Arundel 
— Popish  priest — Picture  by  Janeiro—  Queen  Ediliza 
— the  Empress  Maud — Sieges  of  the  Castle — Chilling- 
worth — Retrospect  of  Arundel  Castle, 

Arundel  Castle  stands  high.  The  park 
which  surrounds  it  is  close  and  confined ;  but 
a  little  art  might  open,  and  make  it  beautiful. 
Indeed,  such  an  object  would  itself  be  suffi- 
cient to  grace  any  scene.  We  walked  round 
the  castle  before  we  entered.  Its  foundation 
is  a  steep,  circular  knoll,  effected  partly  by 
nature,  and  partly  by  art,  surrounded  by  a 
wide  ditch,  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  circumference.  The  ditch  and  hang- 
ing sides  of  the  knoll,  are  thickly  covered 
with  wood,  which  almost  excludes  all  sight  of 
the  ruins  it  encloses.  Here  and  there  a  tower 
is  just  discoverable  through  the  trees. 

We  entered  the  castle  under  the  front  tower, 
by  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  ditch.  On  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  is  one  of  those  horrid 
dungeons  which  bring  the  power  and  cruelty 

of 
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of  an  aristocratic  chief  before  our  eyes.  On 
the  left  stand  the  ruins  of  another  tower, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bevis  tower.  Bevis 
was  a  giant  of  ancient  times  ;  whose  prowess 
was  equal  to  his  size.  He  was  able  to  wade 
the  channel  of  the  sea  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  frequently  did  it  for  his  amusement. 
Bevis  only  copied  from  the  giants  of  more 
remote  antiquity  ; 

Magnus  Orion 
Cum  pedes  incedit  medii  per  maxima  Nerei 
Stagna,  viam  scindens,  humero  supereminet  undas. 

We  have  the  example  also  of  another  hero, 
whose  practice  it  was  to  walk 

per  aequor 
Medium,  nee  dum  fluctus  latera  ardua  tinxit. 

Great,  however,  as  Bevis  was,  he  conde- 
scended to  be  warder  at  the  gate  of  the  earls 
of  Arundel ;  who  built  this  tower  for  his 
reception,  and  supplied  him  with  two  hogs- 
heads of  beer  every  week,  a  whole  ox,  and  a 
proportional  quantity  of  bread  and  mustard. 
It  is  true  the  dimensions  of  the  tower  are  only 
proportioned  to  a  man  of  moderate  size,  but 
such  an  inconsistence  is  nothing  when  opposed 
to  the  traditions  of  a  country. 

Having 
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Having  passed  through  three  gates,  each 
guarded  by  a  port-cullis,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  large  square,  the  area  of  the  castle  ;  the 
sides  of  which  contain  the  ancient  mansion  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  place.  One  of  these  sides 
is  in  its  primitive  state ;  another  was  rebuilt 
in  a  low  modern  taste,  by  the  last  duke  of 
Norfolk  ;  the  third  is  a  ruin,  where  formerly 
stood  the  chapel ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  wall  of 
separation  between  the  habitable  part  of  the 
castle  and  the  garden,  which  was  formerly  an 
appendage  to  the  citadel.  The  ruins  of  this 
last-mentioned  building,  raised  on  a  lofty  arti- 
ficial mound,  and  deeply  moated  round,  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  the  circular  wall  of  a  tower  un- 
equally broken,  with  the  appearance,  here  and 
there,  of  some  other  fragment.  This  ruin  is, 
however,  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
whole  castle. 

The  present  duke  of  Norfolk*  being  de- 
sirous of  having  the  castle  re-instated  in  its 
primitive  form,  sent,  at  three  different  times, 
antiquarians  to  examine  it  accurately,  but  they 

*  This  was  written  in  1774,  but  the  castle hasrecelved  great 
alteration  since  that  time. 

D  could 
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could  not  make  out  the  plan.  He  proposed, 
it  is  said,  if  the  whole  scheme  of  the  castle 
could  have  been  recovered,  to  have  spent  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  restoring  it.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  lamented  that  his  design 
miscarried.  It  might  have  defaced  a  beautiful 
ruin,  and  obtained  in  return  only  an  auk  ward 
house.  The  castle  is,  however,  in  its  present 
state  habitable,  though  not  fit  for  the  reception 
of  a  ducal  retinue.  It  consists  of  several  good 
rooms,  and  a  handsome  gallery  ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  displays  evident  tokens  of  the  neglect 
of  its  master.  The  walls  are  of  immense  thick- 
ness, insomuch,  that  a  chamber  of  considerable 
dimensions,  is  cut  out  of  one  of  them,  and  still 
leaves  sufficient  substance. 

The  country  towards  the  sea  is  low,  and 
flat ;  and  the  castle  commands  a  view  over  it^ 
as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  supposed  the 
sea  once  washed  the  very  walls  of  the  castle, 
near  which  anchors,  and  other  marine  imple- 
ments, have  been  found.  The  duke  has  made 
the  river  navigable  to  the  town,  at  a  great 
expence.  The  work  was  at  first  thought 
imprudent :  but  it  now  brings  him  a  very  good 
return;  and  is,  besides,  of  great  use  to  the 
country. 

All 
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All  the  buildings  of  the  castle  are  supposed 
to  be  faced  with  Caen-stone  ;  as  indeed  most 
of  the  churches,  and  old  family  seats  in  this 
country  seem  to  have  been.  The  tradition  is^ 
that  the  French  supplied  their  English  neigh- 
bours with  stone,  and  the  English  supplied 
them  with  timber.  The  quarries  of  Portland 
were  not  then  discovered. 

Near  the  castle  is  an  old  church,  which  was 
formerly  an  appendage  to  a  religious  house. 
In  a  sacristy  adjoining  to  it,  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del have  for  many  generations  been  buried. 
It  contains  some  noble  remains  of  monumental 
antiquity. 

In  Arundel  castle  we  spent  several  hours, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  civilities  of  the  priest, 
who  joined  us  with  great  courtesy,  and  invited 
us  to  fast  with  him  (as  it  was  a  fish-day)  on  a 
dish  of  Arundel  mullets.  We  accepted  his 
invitation,  and  feasted  deliciously.  From  him 
we  had  most  of  the  information  given  above. 
Among  other  things  he  shewed  us,  in  the 
chapel,  with  an  openness  rather  uncommon, 
the  rich  vestments  which  were  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  several  holidays.  With  these 
the  drapery  of  the  altar,  which  was  always 
changed    with    the  priest's  vestments,   corre- 
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sponded.  We  were  surprised  at  seeing  so 
much  of  the  magnificence  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  a  private  chapel.  But  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  as  head  of  the  catholics  in  England, 
made  a  point  of  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  his 
religion.  The  altar  was  adorned  with  a  good 
picture  (I  believe)  by  Janeiro. 

Arundel  castle  was  the  first  hospitable  man- 
sion which  received  the  empress  Maud,  when 
she  landed  in  England  to  dispute  her  claims 
with  Stephen.  It  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
the  beautiful  Ediliza,  relict  of  Henry  I.  This 
lady  hearing  of  Maud's  landing  at  Portsmouth, 
gave  her  a  friendly  invitation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. The  vigilant  Stephen,  soon  apprized 
of  her  motions,  appeared  suddenly  before  the 
castle  with  a  well  appointed  army. 

The  dowager  queen  sent  him  this  spirited 
message  :  "  She  had  received  the  empress  as 
her  friend,  not  as  his  enemy.  She  had  no 
intention  of  interfering  in  the  quarrel,  in  which 
that  lady  was  engaged  ;  and  therefore  begged 
the  king  would  give  leave  to  her  royal  guest 
to  quit  Arundel,  and  try  her  fortune  in  some 
other  part  of  England.  But,  (added  she),  if 
you  are  determined  to  besiege  her  here,  I  will 
suffer  the  last   extremity   of  war  rather  than 

give 
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give  her  up,  or  suffer  the  laws  of  hospitality 
to  be  injured."  Stephen  who  was  as  generous 
as  he  was  brave,  granted  Ediliza's  request,  and 
the  empress  retired  to  Bristol. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century, 
Arundel  castle  did  not  answer  the  expectations, 
which  people  had  of  its  strength  and  situation. 
It  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  was 
esteemed  one  of  their  principal  bulwarks  in 
those  parts.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1643, 
Lord  Hopton,  wdth  a  view  to  compensate  an 
unsuccessful  summer,  brought  his  forces  sud- 
denly upon  it ;  and  received  it  on  the  first 
summons.  But  in  less  than  two  months  Sir 
William  Waller  retook  it  as  suddenly: —In 
neither  siege  its  strength  was  tried — the  garri- 
son in  each  instance  was  intimidated.  At  the 
latter  surrender.  Waller  found  in  it  the  learned 
Chillingworth,  who  being  of  the  royal  party, 
had  taken  refuge  there.  The  fatigues  he  had 
undergone,  and  the  usage  he  met  with  from 
the  conquering  troops,  cost  him  his  life. 

As  we  leave  Arundel  castle  we  have  a  good 
retrospect  of  it,  the  only  view  in  which  it 
makes  any  appearance  at  a  distance  :  though 
here  the  castle  part  being  hid,  it  loses  its  dig- 
nity, and  appears  only  like  an  ancient  mansion. 


SECTION  VI. 

Road  to  Petworth— view  from  the  heights  of  Bury — Pet- 
worth  house  —  South-downs  —  Sizebiirgh —  Bramber 
— Southwick — Shoreham —  Brighthelmstone — the  coast 
and  country  around  it — mackerel fshing. 

-t  ROM  Arundel,  instead  of  going,  as  we  in- 
tended, to  Brighthelmstone,  we  first  made  a 
short  excursion  to  Petworth,  passing  over  the 
heights  of  Bury ;  which  make  a  part  of  that 
long  range  of  high  ground  called  the  South- 
downs  ;  and  overlook  an  extensive  tract  of 
country.  Through  the  whole  of  this  view, 
we  could  trace  the  windings  of  the  Arun, 
which  varies  the  scene,  by  forming  in  many 
places  small  pieces  of  w^ater.  These  little  lakes, 
and  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  adorned  often 
with  beautiful  tufted  groves  and  buildings  ; 
among  which  Amberley  castle  is  conspicuous. 
When  we  descend  these  heights,  the  road  to 
Petworth  leads  over  tiresome  commons  :  but, 
as  we  approach  the  town,  the  country  suddenly 
changes  for  the  better. 

Petworth  house  is  a  noble  pile  :  but  it  stands 
aukw^ardly       It   is  close  to  the  town,  and  the 
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back-front  (if  we  may  use  an  inaccurate  term 
for  the  want  of  a  better)  opens  into  the 
church-yard.  The  approach  too  is  sudden, 
and  ill-managed.  The  house  itself,  though 
magnificent  in  its  appearance,  contains  no  very 
grand  apartments,  nor  any  pictures  of  conse- 
quence, except  a  few  portraits.*  It  is 
decorated  also  with  a  large  collection  of  an- 
tiques ;  many  of  which  are  not  perhaps  the 
better  for  having  had  their  broken  limbs  re- 
stored. 

From  Petworth  we  returned  to  Arundel ; 
and  from  thence  winding,  in  our  way  to 
Brighthelmstone,  four  or  five  miles  among 
woody  lanes,  we  suddenly  emerged  again 
upon  the  South-downs.  Near  the  entrance 
of  them,  the  road  descends  into  a  bottom, 
where  Sir  John  Shelly  has  a  very  formal 
mansion ;  the  groves  on  one  side,  answering 
those  of  the  other. 

These  downs  are  far  from  being  level 
plains.  They  aflPord  great  variety  of  ground 
but  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  totally  un- 
adorned. It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
from  Chichester  and  Midhurst,  as  far  as  Lewes, 


*   It  will  be  remembered  this  was  written  in  1774. 
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these  clowns  descend  in  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
sea  ;  but  in  the  opposite  direction  they  break 
down  abruptly^  and  often  form  promontories 
projecting,  in  beautiful  perspective,  into  their 
several  vales.  At  present,  however,  we  were 
travelling  over  those  parts  of  them  only,  which 
look  towards  the  sea.  One  of  the  hills  which 
we  leave  on  the  right,  called  Sizeburgh,  has 
been  a  considerable  Roman  station.  The 
remains  of  its  works  mark  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  no  ordinar}^  consequence. — Between 
the  intersections  of  the  hills  we  had  often 
views  of  the  sea,  which  gave  some  little  spirit 
to  the  downy  sameness  of  the  landscape. 

Having  travelled  several  miles  on  these 
lofty  downs  we  fell  into  a  w^oody  bottom ; 
and  in  our  descent  had  a  very  extensive  view 
into  Surrey,  as  far  as  Box-hill.  In  this  bot- 
tom lies  the  town  of  Bramber ;  once  a  place 
of  note,  and  defended  by  a  castle,  of  which 
at  this  tixne  little  remains  but  the  fragment 
of  a  tower.  From  hence  the  downs  expand 
again,  smooth,  hilly,  and  extensive.  They 
are  solitary  tracts  of  land.  Here  and  there 
a  shepherd  and  his  flock  appeared  on  the  side 
of  a  hill ;  which  were  almost  the  only  objects 

we  met. 
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We  now  approached  the  sea,  which  had 
often  before  closed  our  views  with  a  distance. 
We  were  yet  upon  high  land  :  Southwick, 
Shoreham,  and  other  towns  appeared  lying 
at  our  feet  in  creeks,  or  winding  bays,  adorned 
each  with  its  little  harbour,  and  coasting 
vessels. 

Soon  after  we  reached  Brighthelmstone,  a 
disagreeable  place.  There  is  scarce  an  object 
either  in  it  or  near  it,  of  nature  or  of  art,  that 
strikes  the  eye  with  any  degree  of  beauty*. 
The^ea  will  always  be  a  grand  object,  and  is 
generally  accompanied  with  some  circum- 
stances of  beauty  ;  but  here  it  is  adorned 
with  no  rocky  shore,  nor  winding  coast,  nor 
any  other  pleasing  accompaniment.  Nature, 
contrary  to  her  usual  practice,  has  here  laid 
out  the  coast  by  a  straight  line.  Natural  car- 
peting, however,  she  has  furnished  in  great 
abundance  ; — the  downs  on  one  side,  and  the 
beach  on  the  other, — which  makes  walking  or 
riding  an  agreeable  exercise. — The  cliff  on 
which  Brighthelmstone  stands,  is  composed  of 
a  mouldering  clay ;  and  the  sea  has  gained 
upon  it,  at  least  fifty  yards  in  the  memory  of 

*   The  reader  will  recollect  this  was  written  in  1774. 
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man.  A  fort  which  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  gave  way  in  the  year  1761,  and  was 
shattered  into  a  ruin  ;  but  it  is  now  taken 
entirely  down. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  sights  we  met 
with  at  Brighthelmstc  ne,  was  the  sailing  of  a 
fleet  of  mackerel-boats  to  take  their  evening 
station  for  fishing,  w^hich  they  commonly  con- 
tinue through  the  night.  The  sun  was  just 
setting  when  all  appeared  to  be  alive.  Every 
boat  began  to  weigh  anchor  and  unmoor.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  them  under  so  many  dif- 
ferent forms.  Some  in  a  still  calm,  with  flag- 
ging sails,  w^ere  obliged  to  assist  their  motion 
with  oars  :  others  were  just  getting  into  the 
breeze,  which  rippled  the  water  around  them, 
and  began  gently  to  swell  their  sails ;  while 
the  fleet,  the  water,  and  the  whole  horizon, 
glowed  with  one  rich  harmonious  tint  from 
the  setting  sun. 


SECTION   YII. 

Approach  to  Leives — castle  of  Lewes — battle  of  Lewes — 
Lewes  priory — letter  to  Lord  Cromwell — road  to  Battel 
— Hurstmonceux  castle — approach  to  Battel  abbey — 
account  of  it — pedigree  roll — description  of  the  abbey — 
the  great  barn — remarks  on  the  situation  of  the  abbey, 

X*  ROM  Brighthelmstone  the  road  to  Lewes 
winds  along  the  bottom  of  a  downy  valley, 
the  sides  of  which  slope  gently  into  it,  in 
various  directions.  Lewes  appears  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  lying  under  chalky  hills.  If 
the  hills  were  not  chalky,  Lewes  would  be 
pleasantly  situated  :  but  chalk  disfigures  any 
landscape. 

Of  the  castle  of  Lewes,  (which  was  once  a 
considerable  fortress,)  nothing  remains  but  a 
ruined  citadel ;  which  has  been  built,  like  the 
citadel  at  Arundel,  in  a  circular  form,  round 
the  top  of  a  hill,  encircled  with  towers  at  dif- 
ferent distances.  It  is  not  in  itself  an  unpic- 
turesque  fragment ;  but  some  busy  hand  has 
been  employed  in  making  hanging  gardens 
around  it,  and  adding  other  decorations,  which 
only  discover  how  much  the  improver  missed 
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his  aim  by  endeavouring  to  shew  his  taste.  It 
is  among  the  first  principles  which  should 
guide  every  improver,  that  all  contiguous 
objects  should  suit  each  other,  and  likewise 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed.  A 
modern  building  admits  modern  improve- 
ments,— a  ruin  rejects  them.  This  rule,  though 
founded  in  nature,  and  obvious  to  sense,  is 
scarcely  ever  observed.  Wherever  we  see  a 
ruin  in  the  hands  of  improvement,  we  may 
be  almost  sure  of  seeing  it  deformed. 

But  you  say,  a  ruin  may  stand  as  an  orna- 
ment in  an  improved  scene. 

It  may  :  but  it  must  appear,  that  the  im- 
proved scene  does  not  belong  to  the  ruin,  but 
the  ruin  got  accidentally  into  the  improved 
scene.  No  improvement,  however,  should 
-  come  within  the  precincts  of  the  ruin.  Defor- 
mities alone  may  be  removed  :  and  if  the  ruin 
retire  into  some  sequestered  place,  and  is  seen 
only  through  trees,  or  rising  above  some 
skreening  wood,  its  situation  would  be  better, 
than  if  it  stood  a  glaring  object  in  full  sight. 

Under  the  walls  of  this  fortress  was  fought 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Lewes,  which  decided 
the  great  cause  between  Henry  III.  and  his 
barons.     Here  first  shone  the  military  prowess 
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of  Edward  I. ;  but  his  valour  at  that  early 
period  was  rashness,  and  proved  fatal  to  his 
father. 

Below  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  priory ; 
but  nothing  very  interesting  is  left.  It  was 
never,  indeed,  a  house  of  much  consequence, 
though  it  was  richly  endowed.  It  maintained 
only  fifteen  monks,  but  its  domains  were  so 
extensive,  that  it  is  said  they  are  now  worth 
annually  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  With  what  furious  zeal  the  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  destroyed  these  beau- 
tiful fabrics,  merely  from  the  little  profit  of 
their  lead,  and  other  materials,  deducted  from 
the  expence  of  destroying  them,  appears  from 
a  letter  still  preserved  in  the  Cotton  library, 
which  was  written  to  Lord  Cromwell  on  the 
destruction  of  this  priory.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  it : 

— "  I  told  your  Lordship  of  a  vault  (a  vaulted 
room)  borne  up  with  four  pillars,  having  about 
it  five  chapels.  All  this  went  down  Thursday 
and  Friday  last.  Now  we  are  plucking  down 
a  higher  vault.  This  shall  down  for  our  se- 
cond work.  As  it  goeth  forward,  I  shall 
advise  your  lordship  from  time  to  time.  We 
brought  from  London  seventeen  persons,  three 
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carpenters,  two  plumbers,  and  one  to  keep  the 
furnace.  Ten  hew  the  walls  about.  They 
are  exercised  much  better  than  the  men  we 
found  here  in  the  country ;  but  we  must  both 
have  more  men,  and  other  things  that  we 
have  need  of.  Thursday  they  began  to  cast 
the  lead  ;  and  it  shall  be  done  with  as  much 
diligence  and  saving  as  may  be ;  so  that  our 
trust  is  your  lordship  shall  be  much  satis- 
fied. 

'*  Lewes,  March  24th,  1537." 


From  Lewes,  in  our  way  to  Battle,  we  first 
mounted  a  continuation  of  those  high  chalky 
downs,  which  we  had  already  passed  on  the 
other  side  of  Lewes.  As  we  descended,  we 
entered  a  rich,  flat,  winding  country,  where 
we  found  some  of  the  noblest  oaks  in  England. 
From  hence  we  soon  came  in  sight  of  that 
vast, uniform,  extended  surface  called  Pevensey 
level,  stretching  away  far  to  the  right  towards 
the  sea.  These  immense  plains,  uninteresting 
in  a  picturesque  light,  give  a  swell  to  the 
imagination,  which  distends  itself  in  the  con- 
templation of  them.  They  are  the  more 
valuable,  as  they  rarely  occur  ;  the  scenery  of 

most 
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most  countries  being  broken  into  a  variety  of 
parts,  which  destroy  the  idea  of  unity. 

As  we  passed  the  confines  of  Pevensey  level, 
we  leave  behind  us  the  ruins  of  Hurstmon- 
ceaux  castle,*  which  has  formerly  been  an 
immense  pile.  It  stands  low;  but  its 
towers  appear  from  the  road,  among  trees, 
with  a  distance  beyond  them.  It  was  built 
probably  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  when 
brick,  of  which  it  is  composed,  came  first  into 
use.  Pevensey  castle  also  appears  at  a  great 
distance,  on  the  shores  of  the  level.  On  the 
spot,  it  is  a  structure  which  carries  us  into  very 
remote  times:  indeed,  it  boasts  unknown  anti- 
quity. 

From  the  borders  of  Pevensey  level,  a  few 
miles  before  we  reach  Battel,  the  ground 
begins  to  rise  into  woody  swells.  The  chief 
objects  in  this  district  are  Ashburnham  park, 
and  Penshurst,  both  of  which  lye  only  a  few 
miles  out  of  the  great  road.  They  are  com- 
plete contrasts  to  each  other.  The  former  is 
a  grand,  modern  house,  richly  furnished ;  and 
surrounded  with  woods  and  lawns  of  the  pre- 


*  It  Is  now,  I  believe,  nearly  demolished  for  the  sake  of  its 
materials. 
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sent  day.  Penshurst,  still  in  its  antique  dress, 
shews  us  the  habitation,  nearly  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  once  enlivened  bj^  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  Waller's  Sacharissa,  w^hose  por- 
traits still  adorn  it.  The  hall  is  hung  round 
with  ancient  armour*  ;  the  walls  with  ancient 
tapestry  ;  and  you  may  yet  measure  the  oak 
which  was  planted  on  the  day  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  birth. 

The  ruins  of  Battle  Abbey  present  no  very 
promising  appearance  as  we  approach  them.  ' 
A  large  kind  of  barn -like  form  strikes  the 
eye,  with  a  few  broken  walls  and  buttresses 
incompassed  with  trees.  But,  on  the  spot,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  rich  and  noble 
edifice  ;  rebuilt  probably,  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it,  in  the  times  of  the  later  Henries, 
w^hen  architecture  had  laid  aside  the  Saxon 
heaviness,  and  taken  a  lighter  and  more  em- 
bellished form,  under  the  denomination  of 
Gothic.  It  was  founded  by  the  conqueror 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  as  an  atonement 
for  the  death  of  Harold,  and  the  blood  of  four- 
score thousand  English,  which  he  had  shed  in 
that  memorable  conflict.   When  it  was  finished, 

'*  I  have  heard  the  armour  is  now  removed. 
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William  made  an  offering  of  his  sword  and 
coronation  robe,  at  the  high  altar.      These  in- 
signia were  shewn  many  years  afterwards  as 
the  curiosities  of  the  place.     In  this  abbey  too 
was  preserved  a  roll  of  all  the  Normans  of 
consequence,  who  came  into    England    with 
William.   Modern  antiquarians,  however,  have 
been  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  this  record.     A  Norman  pedigree  was,  for 
many  ages,  a  matter  of  high  honour ;  and  it 
is  supposed  the  monks  used  themselves  occa- 
sionally to  confer  it.      Nothing  was  necessary 
but  to  make  a  new  roll,  and  destroy  the  old 
one. 

Battle  Abbey  is  now  converted  into  a  modern 
dwelling,  and  is  another  instance,  within  these 
few  pages,  of  this  vicious  mode  of  deforming 
a  ruin.  A  mixture  of  old  buildings  and  new, 
reminds  us  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  on  record 
of  uniting  living  bodies  to  dead  : 

Mortua  qulnetiara  jungebat  corpora  vivis 
Componens. 

Only  here  the  injury  is  greater.  The  barbarian, 
of  whom  this  fact  is  related,  only  injured  the 
living,  but  the  modern  barbarian  injures  both 
the  living  and  the  dead.  The  habitable  house 
suffers  equally  with   the  ruin,  to  which  it  is 
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joined.  Besides,  the  modern  mansion  requires 
the  hand  of  neatness  and  elegance  about  it ; 
which  the  ruin  totally  abhors.  It  is  the  hand 
of  nature  alone,  that  can  confer  that  grandeur 
and  solemnity  in  which  ruins  delight. 

The  ruins  of  Battle  abbey  occupy   nearly 
three  sides  of  a  large  square  ;  though  they  run 
into  much  irregularity  along  the  Hastings  road. 
The   middle  side  of  the  square  is  converted 
into  the  dwelling ;  the  two  wings  are  still  in 
ruin.     I  should   suppose  that  originally  there 
had  been   another  side,    which  was  probably 
taken  down,  to  let  in   the  country,  when  the 
scene  was  modernized  ;  for  the  grand  entrance 
is  on  one  of  the  sides,  and  faces  the  principal 
street  of   the  town  of  Battle^   which    is  now 
rather  aukward  ;   but  would  have  been  a  noble 
entrance,  if  there  had   been  four   sides.     The 
great  gate  of  this  entrance  is  a  very  rich,  and 
elegant  piece  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but,  on 
the  side  which   faces  the  town  ;  and  on  that 
which  faces  the  square.     It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  castle,  and  is  used  at   Battle  as  a 
town-house.     If  Sir  W.  Webster,   the  propri- 
etor,  had  made   it   the  approach  to  his  house, 
it  would  have  been  perhaps  the  grandest  en- 
trance in  England. 

The 
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The  other  side  of  the  square,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  this  grand  gateway,  consists  only  of 
two  long,  low,  parallel  walls,  which  terminate 
in  two  elegant  columnal  turrets.  The  two 
walls  supported  once  a  row  of  chambers ;  but 
the}^  have  since  undergone  great  revolutions. 
Through  the  common  accidents  of  time,  they 
first  became  ruins,  and  might  then  perhaps 
have  possessed  some  beauty.  Afterwards,  all 
idea  of  ruin  was  removed ;  the  tw^o  parallel 
walls  were  smoothed  at  the  top,  levelled  to  an 
equal  height ;  and  are  now  objects  both  dis- 
agreeable and  useless. 

But  the  remaining  side  of  the  square,  which 
is  converted  into  a  dwelling  house,  hath  suf- 
fered the  greatest  depredations.  Here  stood 
formerly  the  abbey  church;  though  the  ground- 
plot  cannot  now  be  traced.  It  was  probably 
a  very  beautiful  piece  of  architecture.  Nine 
elegant  arches,  now  filled  up,  are  almost  all 
that  is  left.  They  seem  to  have  belonged 
formerly  to  the  inside  of  a  cloister  :  now  they 
appear  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  All  is 
transposition  ;  and  the  imagination  is  left  to 
conceive  the  beautiful  effect,  which  a  Gothic 
tower;  and  the  remains  of  broken  aisles  and 
cloisters   would  have  had  in  the  room   of  a 
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patched,  and  aukward  habitation.  Contiguous 
to  the  great  church  are  the  ruins  of  a  hall;  but 
they  contain  nothing  that  is  interesting. 

But  there  isa  buildingof  this  kind,  a  little  de- 
tached from  the  abbey,  which  is  very  beautiful. 
At  a  distance  it  appeared  like  a  barn*;  as  indeed 
that  is  the  character  which  at  present  it  main- 
tains. No  gentleman  in  England,  perhaps,  has 
such  a  barn,  as  Sir  W.  Webster.  It  is  a  superb 
room  ;  though  its  dimensions  (forty-eight  paces 
by  eleven)  are  not  quite  proportioned.  It  has 
eleven  windows  on  one  side  ;  though  fewer  on 
the  other  ;  but  the  whole  is  in  a  good  stile  of  • 
Gothic.  It  has  a  ponderous  aukward  roof,  w^hich 
is  a  modern  acquisition.  Its  original  use  seems 
to  have  been  to  entertain  the  whole  country, 
when  the  monks  gave  a  general  feast  to  their 
tenants.  The  smaller  hall,  near  the  great 
church,  served  probably  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  fraternity.  Under  this  hall,  which  is  raised 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  I  am  informed,  are  very 
superb  vaulted  stables,  which  are  in  as  great  a 
stile  as  the  edifice  which  they  support. 

This  abbey  is  pleasantly  situated;  though  its 
site  was  determined  by  accident.  History  tells 

*  See  page  .50. 
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US  that  the  high  altar  was  placed  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  body  of  Harold  was  found.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  Harold's  death  might 
determine  the  general  site  of  the  abbey  ;  but 
not  the  particular  spot,  I  reason  merely  from 
the  situation,  which  appears  evidently  the  result 
of  selection.  In  the  whole  neiohbourhood 
we  did  not  see  a  place,  where  a  building  could 
have  stood  so  happily.  It  stands  on  a  gentle 
rise ;  with  a  beautiful  concave  sweep  before  it 
of  meadows  and  woods  confined  by  woody 
hills ;  which  form  a  valley  winding  towards 
Hastings,  where  it  meets  the  sea. 


SECTION   VIIT. 

Winchelsea — the  action  of  the  sea  upon  coasts — Rye — 
Romney — Romney  Marsh, 

Xhrough  this  wooded  valley  the  road  to 
Hastings  leads.  The  high  grounds,  under 
which  we  passed,  afford  from  some  parts,  par- 
ticularly about  Crowhurst,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Pelham,  grand  sea-views,  which  appear  to 
great  advantage  over  a  rich  wooded  country. 
These  views  extend  as  far  as  Boulogne  and 
Calais,  which  in  clear  weather,  are  distinctly 
seen.  The  late  General  Murray's  house  at 
Beauport  commands  the  same  view,  in  per- 
haps a  still  wider  extent. 

Hastings,  so  noted  in  history,  where  Wil- 
liam I.  landed,  and  burnt  his  fleet,  is  now  a 
miserable  place  without  a  port.  The  few  ves- 
sels that  have  business  there,  are  hauled  up  by 
windlasses  upon  the  beach  :  and  the  magnifi- 
cent castle,  which  once  defended  it,  can  hardly 
now  be  traced  in  its  ruins.  It  is  worth 
visiting  however,  were  it  only  for  the  grand 
sea-coast  view,  which  is  presented  from  the 
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rocky  hills,  under  which  it  stands  ;  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  vast  sweeping  line  of  Pevensey- 
bay,  bounded  by  the  lofty  promontory  of 
Beachey-head,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
forelands  upon  the  coast  of  England. 


From  Hastings  we  pursued  our  way  to 
Winchelsea ;  whither  we  are  led  by  two  dif- 
ferent roads  :  but  the  best  carriage- road  is  by 
Broomham.  Parallel  with  this  road,  between 
it  and  the  sea,  run  the  heights  of  Fairligh- 
downs,  which  command  an  uncommon  cir- 
cuit of  beautiful  landscape.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  sea- views;  but  they  are  interspersed,  with 
many  interesting  objects,  which  form  good 
pictures.  There  is  probably  a  road  to  Win- 
chelsea over  these  downs  ;  but  as  it  cannot  be 
good,  we  took  the  road  by  Broomham. 

Here  Sir  William  Ashburnham  has  a  seat. 
It  is  much  neglected,  but  the  situation  is  good, 
and  the  grounds  around  it  capable  of  great 
improvement.  We  are  so  often  hurt  by  see- 
ing beautiful  scenes  mismanaged  by  artificial 
contrivances,  that  when  we  meet  one  capable 
of  receiving  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  we 
cannot  help  lamenting  the  chance  it  runs  of 
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falliiio;;  at  some  time  into  the  hands  of  those, 
who  think  improvement  consists  in  ornament ; 
and  cannot  distinguish  between  a  conceit  and 
an  effect. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Broomham  a  view 
opens  from  the  road,  which  is  singularly 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  A  lofty  tree  or 
two  on  the  foreground,  spread  their  branches 
over  half  the  sky.  In  the  first  distance  an 
oak-wood  on  the  right,  and  a  rich  pasture  on 
the  left,  both  decending,  form  a  valley  be- 
tween them.  Over  this  valley  is  seen  in  the 
distance  the  lofty  promontory  of  Rye  ;  and 
beyond  that  the  high  grounds  above  Folks- 
tone  and  Dover.  The  sea  fills  the  remote  part 
of  the  landscape  ;  and  appears  here  and  there, 
insinuating  itself;  and  glittering  among  the 
broken  shores  of  Rye,  and  Romney. 


Winchelsea  (which  was  our  next  object) 
stands  upon  the  flat  summit  of  a  rising  ground, 
about  two  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  united 
to  the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
Except  in  that  part,  it  was  formerly  surround- 
ed by  the  flowing  tide.     Walls  and  ramparts 
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it  needed  none  :  the  hill  on  which  it  stood, 
was  edged  with  perpendicular  rocks,  and  at 
full  sea  rose  from  the  water's  edge.  An  ex- 
cellent harbour,  perfectly  secure  from  the  pi- 
ratical attempts  of  those  times,  gave  it  supe- 
riority over  all  the  cinque  ports.  Trade 
flourished — buildings  increased — churches  and 
religious  houses  arose  in  every  part — and  a 
castle  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  for  its  de- 
fence. In  a  word  it  grew  into  a  town  of 
greater  splendour  than  any  town  in  England, 
except  the  capital, 

But  the  sea,  which  gave  it  all  this  conse- 
quence, retiring  from  its  shores,  carried  all 
this  consequence  away.  About  the  end  of 
Elizabeth  the  calamity  of  a  retiring  sea,  of 
which  symptoms  had  long  been  observed,  be- 
gan in  earnest  to  be  felt.  The  channel,  which 
led  ships  to  the  harbour,  was  first  choked  ;  and 
by  insensible  degrees  the  whole  coast  being 
deserted,  Winchelsea  stands  now  two  miles 
from  the  sea ;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  marsh, 
instead  of  a  flowing  tide.  This  marsh  is  con- 
verted into  good  pasturage.  But  the  wealth 
of  Winchelsea  arose  from  trade,  not  from 
pasturage  ;  and  the   rich  merchant  finding  he 
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could  flourish  here  no  longer,  packed  up  his 
goods,  and  migrated  to  such  places,  as  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  vend  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Winchelsea  declined 
apace.  Its  houses  and  churches  became  ruins; 
and  desolation  spread  over  the  whole  compass 
of  the  hill,  on  which  it  stood  :  insomuch  that 
a  town,  once  spreading  over  a  surface  of  two 
miles  in  circumference,  is  now  shrunk  into  a 
few  houses  in  a  corner  of  its  ancient  site  ;  and 
the  traveller  sees  nothing  but  the  skeleton  of 
its  former  splendor.  Its  spacious  treets,  slaid 
out  at  right  angles,  may  yet  be  traced  :  its 
gates  still  remain — a  variety  of  Gothic  ruins 
are  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
peninsula — and  curious  crypts  and  vaults, 
where  the  merchant  deposited  his  wines,  the 
principal  trade  of  the  place,  may  yet  be  seen. 
We  hardly  find  in  history  an  instance  of  so 
flourishing  a  town  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
intire  insignificance. 

The  painter  however  gains  from  what  the 
merchant  has  lost.  He  gets  several  pieces  of 
Gothic  ruin.  Among  them  his  eye  is  most 
attracted  by  the  chapel  of  an  ancient  priory. 
Its  walls  are  nearly  entire — its  proportions  are 
just — its  architecture  elegant;  and  its  situa- 
tion 
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tion  among  lofty  trees,  on  a  projecting 
knoll,  sets  it  off  to  advantage.  The  parish 
church  too  is  a  fine  old  remnant  of  a  Gothic 
priory  ;  and  the  grey  stone,  of  which  it  is 
constructed,  is  beautifully  tinted  with  all  the 
stains  that  an  incrusted  v^egetation  can  give. 
The  painter  also  gains  more  probably  from 
the  marsh,  than  he  formerly  could  have  gained 
from  the  sea.  It  is  furnished  with  groupes  of 
cattle,  and  bounded  with  noble  objects — the 
promontory  of  Rye  on  one  side,  and  Win- 
chelsea  on  another,  with  a  wooded  or  rocky 
country  all  round. 

The  operation  of  the  sea  upon  coasts,  some- 
times in  deserting  them,  and  sometimes  in 
gaining  upon  them,  appears  to  be  among  the 
most  surprizing  phenomena  of  nature  :  and 
though  its  agency  is  so  sportive,  that  it  has  all 
the  appearance  of  caprice,  it  is  governed  by 
certain  and  regular  causes.  On  the  coast  of 
Hampshire,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  sea  gains  considerably  on  the  land. 
In  a  few  miles  farther,  on  the  east  of  Arun- 
del, the  land  is  deserted.  A  little  farther  to  the 
east  on  the  same  coast,  at  Brighthelmstone,  the 
sea  gains  again.  And  here  at  Winchelsea,  only 
a  few  miles  farther,  it  loses.     Many  eccentric 
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deviations  it  probably  makes  on  other  coasts  : 
these  few  contrarieties  we  marked  in  the  space 
of  a  few  leagues. — If  however  all  these  ope- 
rations be  attended  to,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  sea  is  very  regular  both  in  its  depredations, 
and  desertions.  Where  the  land  is  high,  and 
the  sea  cannot  overflow  it,  the  continual  beat- 
ing of  waves  will  make  an  impression  by  de- 
grees ;  unless  it  consist  of  very  stubborn  rock. 
In  all  the  looser  parts,  the  earth  will  give  way ; 
which  is  the  case  of  the  high  grounds  about 
Brighthelmstone :  and  if  the  shore  be  rocky  ; 
when  the  soil  is  washed  off,  the  rocks  will 
become  insulated,  like  the  needle-rocks  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  or  perhaps 
they  may  fall  off  in  fragments. 

Again,  when  the  coast  is  low,  and  the  tides 
overflow  it,  they  are  continually  depositing 
sand,  and  ooze,  or  gravel,  which  by  degrees 
become  firm  land,  and  keep  back  the  sea.  In 
this  way  the  low  coasts  about  Arundel  and 
Winchelsea,  have  been  gradually  encreasing. 

Various  causes  indeed,  such  as  currents, 
bold  head-lands,  sand-banks,  reefs  of  rocks,  or 
sheltered  bays,  may  counteract  the  sea  in  both 
operations  ;  but  when  no  foreign  causes  inter- 
vene, 
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vene,  its  action  will  be   regular,  in  the  man- 
ner just  described. 


Opposite  to  Winchelsea,  a  few  miles  farther 
along  the  coast,  stands  Rye  ;  which  rose  into 
consequence,  as  Winchelsea  decreased.  It 
overlooks  a  marshy  flat ;  which  appears  from 
the  high  grounds  too  much  cut,  for  pictures- 
que beauty,  into  various  channels,  to  let  out 
the  freshes  and  pools  of  salt-water,  left  by  the 
tides.  But  the  rocky,  w^ooded  coast  about  it 
well  deserves  the  notice  of  the  picturesque 
traveller  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  country  to  a 
great  extent,  which  is  hilly,  and  well  wooded, 
off'ers  frequent  home-scenes  in  its  vallies  and 
grand  distances. 

The  harbour  of  Rye  often  affords  a  seasonable 
relief,  to  vessels  beating  about  the  coast.  It 
afforded  shelter  to  two  of  our  kings  ;  the  two 
first  Georges,  in  their  return  from  Hanover. 
They  were  both  driven  by  storms  into  Rye  ; 
one  in  January  1725;  and  the  other  in  De- 
cember 1736. 

On   the  day  we  were  at  Rye,  the  tide  had 
risen  to  an  extraordinary  height :  higher  than 
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had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  and 
we  found  the  town  much  alarmed  by  it. 
It  had  washed  away  gardens  ;  entered  houses; 
and  done  considerable  damage.  But  (what 
was  most  singular)  the  atmosphere  was  per- 
fectly calm,  and  no  cause  could  be  assigned  to 
occasion  its  rising  higher,  than  an  ordinary 
spring  tide  commonly  does.  The  truth  is  the 
tides  on  this  coast  are  sometimes  affected 
by  storms  on  the  opposite  shores  ;  and  we 
found  in  the  public  papers,  a  week  after,  that 
there  had  been,  at  that  time,  a  violent  storm 
on  the  coast  of  Holland. 


From  Rye  we  proceeded  to  Romney,  over 
that  stretch  of  level  plain  (formerly  in  posses- 
sion of  the  sea)  called  Romney  marsh ;  ex- 
tending twenty  miles,  and  containing  many 
thousand  acres.  And  yet  it  has  not  the 
grandeur  of  an  undivided  surface.  It  is  every 
where  intersected  by  deep  sludgy  canals,  and 
separated  into  square  portions  by  noisome 
ditches  ;  forming  the  most  disagreeable  face 
of  country,  that  can  well  be  conceived.  Scarce 
a  tree  is  to  be  seen.  Here  and  there  stands  a 
lonely  cottage,  or  barn,  like  a  solitary  watch- 
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house.     The  road  is  generally  laid  out  by  a 
line,  banked  up  ;  and  confined  on  each  side  by 
a   wide   ditch.     The   whole   country  towards 
the  sea  is  so  flat,  that  the   eye  never  gets  out 
of  it.     The  towers  of  Lidd,   Romney,  and  of 
one  or  two   other  churches  staring  here  and 
there,  from  a  naked  horizon,  are  the  only  ob- 
jects  of  distance  which  the  place  affords.    Even 
the  sea  is  excluded,  though  we  were  within  a 
few  miles  of  it.     And    yet   this    country,  dis- 
agreeable as  it  is,   is  fertile  in  pasturage,  and 
luxuriant  in  a  great  degree.     The   numerous 
flocks  it  feeds  surprize  the  traveller  ;   and  are 
indeed  the  chief  amusement  the  place  affords. 
Though  it  is  called  a  marsh,  yet  the  oozy  soil 
being  spread  over  a  stratum  of  sand,  or  gravel, 
is  drained  from   all  that  moisture  which  is  in- 
jurious to  sheep,  and  affords  them  a  dry,   rich 
and  plentiful  nourishment. — But  though  Rom- 
ney  marsh  is  so  disagreeable  a  tract  of  country 
in  itself,  and   so   naked  towards  the  sea,  its 
.  boundaries  on  the   land-side  are  marked    by 
hills  very  finely  wooded. 


SECTION     IX. 

Road  between  Romney  and  Hyth—lhis  flat  coast  de- 
f^cribed — sea-banks  described— church  at  Hyth — charnel- 
house — Sandgate  castle. 

X  ROM  Romney  we  pursued  the  coast  to 
Dover,  through  the  same  kind  of  flat,  marshy 
country,  only  modified  in  a  better  form.  It 
is  not  intersected  with  ditches,  and  aflbrds  in 
many  places  views  of  the  sea  ;  some  of  which 
are  adorned  with  winding  coasts.  Near  Hyth 
particularly,  which  lies  about  three  miles  be- 
yond the  marsh,  the  shore  forms  a  good  line 
round  a  promontory  ornamented  with  Lymn 
castle  on  the  top,  and  Hyth  near  the  bottom. 
All  this  flat  coast,  now  so  rich  in  pasture, 
was  formerly  covered  with  the  sea,  which  re- 
treats still  farther  from  it  every  year  ;  but  its 
retreat  is  so  slow,  that  it  is  scarce  perceptible 
in  an  age.  As  it  is,  however,  unremitted,  in 
a  course  of  centuries  it  becomes  considerable. 
In  some  parts  near  the  sea,  we  observed  vege- 
tation only  j ust  commencing.  It  seemed  a  strife 
between  sterile  sand  and  the  genial   powers 
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of  nature  :  something  like  what  the  poets  tell 
us  of  the  first  efforts  of  creation  ; 

Primam  mundo  natura  figuram 

Cutn  daret,  in  dubio  pelagi,  terrseque  reliquit. 

A  few  thin  piles  of  grass  were  struggling  for 
existence.  Here  the  grass  prevailed,  and  there 
the  sand.  In  another  centurj'^  the  powers  of 
unremitting  nature  will  decide  the  contest ;  the 
sand  will  disappear,  and  the  whole  will  become 
like  the  ground  in  its  neighbourhood,  a  rich 
velvet  carpet. 


The  savannahs,  along  which  we  had  passed, 
having  been  gained  from  the  sea,  the  pro- 
prietors think  it  prudent  to  secure  their  acqui- 
sitions  by  erecting  high  banks  against  the  tide. 
These  banks  are  enormous  mounds  of  earth, 
running  in  some  places  through  a  space  of 
four  or  five  miles.  They  are  sloped,  and 
strongly  wattled  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  to 
bafile  the  force  of  the  waves.  Along  the  top 
of  these  banks  runs  the  road,  which  is  dis- 
agreeable enough,  when  the  tide  is  high  and 
rough,  as  it  was  when  we  passed  it.  The 
waves   threatened    to  break  over  the  bank  on 
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one  side,  and  a  precipice  threatened  us  on  the 
other.  The  Almighty,  it  is  true,  hath  set  the 
ocean  hounds  which  it  cannot  pass,  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  man  is  invested  with 
such  a  power.  And,  in  fact,  the  sea  very  often 
breaks  over  these  bounds,  and  asserts  its  own 
again  ;  filling  the  country  with  terror  and  deso- 
lation. The  very  evening  before  we  came 
hither,  the  tide  arose  so  high,  that  the  last 
waves  of  it  washed  over  the  bank ;  and  if  the 
wind  had  blown  from  the  sea,  and  given  it  the 
least  additional  force,  it  is  possible  a  great  part 
of  the  marsh  would  have  been  laid  under 
water.  When  the  tide  ebbs,  the  traveller 
passes  below  the  bank  more  pleasantly  along 
the  sandy  beach. 

In  the  church  at  Hyth,  which  is  an  old 
building,  the  elevation  of  the  chancel  has  a 
good  effect,  and  shews  in  miniature  what 
grandeur  would  accompany  such  an  elevation 
in  churches  of  larger  dimensions,  and  more 
superb  architecture.  In  a  charnel-house  be- 
longing to  this  church,  is  preserved  a  great  pile 
of  human  bones,  which  were  found  where 
tradition  has  fixed  the  scene  of  a  battle  between 
the  Britons  and  the  Danes  ;  and  it  is  the  more 
probable  they  are  bones  of  men  slain  in  battle, 

as 
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as  it  does  not  appear  there  are  among  them 
the  bones  either  of  women  or  of  children. 
Indeed,  this  whole  country  is  full  of  camps, 
burying  places,  and  other  monuments  of  inva- 
sion ;  which  was  more  frequent  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom,  than  in  any  other. 


Sand-gate  castle,  as  we  rode  past  it,  is  the 
object  of  a  good  view.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  vast  beach  of  sand,  which  the  eye 
scarce  distinguishes  from  the  distant  sea,  when 
the  light  falls  upon  it  in  some  directions.  A 
well-shaped  hill  makes  a  good  back  ground  to 
the  castle. 


SECTION  X. 

Road  from  Folkstone  to  Dover — high  ground  of  chalk 
and  rocky  intersected  with  vallies — knights-templars — 
Rodigunda's  abbey — story  of  Rodigunda^ 

At  Sand  gate  we  leave  the  sea,  and  at  Folk- 
stone,  which  is  about  three  miles  farther,  we 
began  to  mount  the  cliffs  towards  Dover.  The 
rivulet  in  the  valley  where  Folkstone  stands, 
divides  a  rocky  substratum  from  a  chalky  one  ; 
which  latter  extends  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Island,  ending  in  the  north  and  south 
forelands.  It  may  be  observed  too,  that  the 
chalk  hills  are,  throughout  Kent,  higher  than 
the  rock  hills. 

These  high  grounds  are  sometimes  inter- 
sected with  vallies,  of  which  one  or  two  are 
beautifully  wooded.  Much  of  these  lands 
belonged  formerly  to  religious  houses  ;  parti- 
cularly to  the  knights-templars,  who  had  large 
possessions  in  this  country.  Here  also,  about 
two  miles  on  the  left  from  the  Dover  road, 
stands  the  abbey  of  St.  Rodigunda  ;  seated,  as 

abbeys 
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abbeys  seldom  are,  on  high  ground ;  but  no 
part  of  it  remains  that  is  worth  examining. 

The  saint  to  whom  this  abbey  is  dedicated, 
was  of  German  extraction,  and  is  little  known 
in  England  :  indeed,  the  legends  of  popish 
saints  are  generally  too  ridiculous  to  deserve 
notice  ;  but  the  story  of  St.  Rodigunda  is  told 
w^ith  such  an  air  of  probability,  and  is  enli- 
vened with  circumstances  so  agreeable  to  the 
manners  and  superstitious  piety  of  the  age,  in 
which  she  lived,  that  if  it  be  not  a  true  story, 
it  is  at  least  a  consistent  one.  The  industrious 
Dugdale  has  given  us  her  history ;  from  whom 
the  following  circumstances  are  extracted. 

Clothair  I.  king  of  France,  having  engaged 
successfully  in  a  German  war,  over-ran  Thu- 
ringia ;  where  among  other  plunder  his  troops 
carried  off  Rodiguuda,  the  daughter  of  Ber- 
thier,  king  of  that  country.  She  was  yet  a 
girl,  yet  of  so  beautiful  a  form,  that  she  was 
presented  to  Clothair.  The  king,  struck  with 
her  birth,  beauty,  and  modest  demeanour,  in- 
stantly resolved  to  make  her  his  queen ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  a 
neighbouring  convent  to  complete  her  educa- 
tion. But  Rodigunda  soon  shewed  an  utter 
coiitempt  for  pomp,  and  worldly  grandeur.   A 

settled 
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settled  piety  took  possession  of  her  heart.  The 
rigid  fasts  and  penances  of  the  cloister,  though 
in  her  situation  not  required,  were  her  supreme 
delight ;  and  many  times  she  wished  that  her 
hard  fate,  instead  of  ordaining  her  to  wear  a 
crown,  had  placed  her  in  the  envied  situation 
of  her  humble  sisters. — Her  destiny,  however, 
withstood.  Her  age  had  now  attained  the 
prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  Clothair 
thought  it  time  to  lead  her  from  a  cloister  to 
a  throne. 

But  the  possession  of  worldly  grandeur  made 
no  more  impression  on  Rodigunda's  heart, 
than  the  contemplation  of  it  had  done.  She 
was  a  mere  pageant  of  state.  Her  lifeless  form 
was  in  a  palace  ;  but  her  heart  and  soul  were 
in  a  cloister  ;  and  though  she  could  not  practise 
all  that  strictness,  which  a  sequestered  life  al- 
lowed, yet  what  she  could  do,  she  did.  She 
religiously  avoided  all  amusements,  in  which 
youngpeople  take  most  delight; — she  abstained 
from  all  food,  that  was  most  palatable  to  her  ; 
and  beneath  her  robes  of  state  she  always  wore, 
like  her  sisters,  a  haircloth  shift. 

Yet  even  thus  she  could  not  quiet  the  re- 
monstrances of  her  conscience.  In  short,  after 
much  inward  conflict,  she  withdrew  suddenly 
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from  court,  and  retired  to  a  convent,  where 
she  took  the  veil.  If  any  scruple  arose,  she 
eased  it  by  reflecting  that  religion  had  her 
first  vows, — that  she  had  been  espoused  to 
Christ, — that  her  matrimonial  ties  were  only 
secondary, — that  her  heart  had  never  been 
given  with  her  hand, — and  God  regarded  only 
the  marriage  of  the  heart. 

Clothair,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 
such  reasoning ;  and  prepared  to  invade  the 
convent,  and  carry  ofi'  the  fair  refugee  by 
force.  But  the  archbishop  of  Paris  withstood  ; 
and  boldly  opposing  the  king,  pointed  out  the 
crime  of  robbing  the  church  of  so  distin- 
guished a  saint. 

Rodigunda  thus  left  to  herself,  founded  the 
convent  of  Holy  Cross  at  Poictiers.  Here  she 
became  eminent,  beyond  all  the  religious  of 
those  times,  for  works  of  piety  and  austerity. 
It  is  recorded  of  her,  that  her  greatest  earthly 
pleasure  was  to  dress,  with  her  own  hands,  the 
sores  and  ulcers  of  persons  afilicted  with  le- 
prosies, and  other  loathsome  distempers.  Thus 
full  of  good  works,  she  died  in  the  year  1587 ; 
and  having  disdained  to  be  a  queen,  she  re- 
ceived the  higher  honour  of  a  saint. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  story  of  St.  Rodigunda,  as  re- 
corded in  popish  legends  ;  and  though  it  is 
more  naturally  coloured,  than  most  of  the 
portraits  of  this  kind,  yet  perhaps  it  will  still 
be  more  true  to  nature,  if  we  add  a  few  other 
touches  from  probability. 

Rodigunda,  we  may  suppose,  was  a  pious, 
weak  woman  ;  and  had  her  head  filled  with 
visions  and  extacies,  in  the  convent  in  which 
she  had  been  educated.  When  she  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  throne,  her  confessor,  and  other 
priests,  instead  of  pointing  out  to  her  the 
duties  of  her  station, — what  good  she  might 
do. in  it, — and  how  wrong  it  was  to  break  her 
plighted  faith, — were  continually  impressing 
her  imagination  with  the  glories  of  saintship, 
which  they  would  tell  her  she  might  certainly 
obtain,  if  she  would  purchase  them  with  a 
crown.  Her  religion  too,  it  might  have  been 
suggested,  and  in  particular  the  whole  monastic 
order,  would  receive  an  everlasting  triumph 
from  a  votary,  who  had  scorned  a  palace  for  a 
convent.  The  matter,  we  may  suppose,  was 
in  this  train,  and  the  lady's  imagination 
wTought  up  to  a  pitch  required,  when  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was  probably  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  affair,  stepped  forth,  and 
completed  the  business. 


SECTION  XI. 

First  view  of  Dover-castle — comparison  between  the  sea, 
and  land,  rock — remarks  on  Shakspeare' s  description  of 
Dover  cliff — best  view  of  it — connection  between  dif- 
ferent countries — Dover — the  harbour — the  castle — a 
Roman  pharos — curious  brass  cannon — the  noisy  bustle, 
which  attends  the  sailing  of  the  packet  —  the  harbour  by 
moon-light. 

-Having  regained  the  road  from  St.  Rodi- 
gunda's  abbey,  we  found  we  had  now  mounted 
the  chief  ascent  of  the  hill,  which  we  had  be- 
gun to  ascend  from  Folkstone  ;  and  continued 
our  route  to  Dover  on  high  ground.  The  in- 
equalities are  neither  many,  nor  great.  But 
from  some  of  the  higher  parts  we  had  exten- 
sive views  of  the  sea ;  and  of  the  French  coast 
beyond  it.  We  had  a  view  also  of  Dover- 
castle,  which  had  the  appearance,  where  the 
sea  is  hid,  of  an  inland-fortress  rising  between 
two  hills. — The  ground  among  these  swelling 
inequalities,  lies  often  beautifully;  but  the 
chalk-cliffs  before  us  were  disagreeable.  At 
best,  the  sea-coast  rock,  is  inferior  to  the  land 
rock  from  its  want  of  accompaniments.  But 
the  chalky  cliff  h  still  in  a  lower  stile.     It  is  a 
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blank  glaring  surface  with  little  beauty,  either 
of  form  or  colour  ;  and  in  these  cliffs  the 
zigzag  edges  occasioned  by  the  shivering  of 
the  chalk  at  the  top,  adds  to  the  disagreeable- 
ness  of  their  appearance. 

It  is  the  cliff  on  this  side  of  Dover,  which 
is  dignified  by  Shakspeare's  description  ;  if  it 
can  be  called  a  description  ;  which  takes  in 
alone  the  circumstance  of  height.  The  poet 
is  accused  of  colouring  an  ordinary  subject 
too  highly  ;  but  the  fact  is  he  does  not  colour 
at  all.  He  only  marks  those  sensations,  which 
arise  from  standing  on  a  precipice.  Of  the 
precipice  itself  he  says  nothing.  And  indeed 
very  little  can  be  said  of  it.  Like  all  other 
chalk  cliffs,  it  is  in  general  an  unpleasing  ob- 
ject. From  some  parts  however,  particularly 
from  the  Pier-head,  and  under  Arch-cliff  fort, 
it  makes  the  principal  feature  of  a  good  view  ; 
in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  retire 
behind  it,  in  perspective,  as  far  as  Folkstone. 


In  the  animal  world  we  see  one  genus  con- 
nected with  another,  by  some  particular  species, 
which  partakes  of  both.  It  is  thus  in  coun- 
tries,  the  smooth    and    the   rough    generally 

unite 
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unite  imperceptibly.     It  is  thus  also  in  com- 
munities.    The  inhabitant  of  Dover,   for  in- 
stance, is  a  kind  of  connecting  thread  between 
an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  ;  partaking 
in  some  degree  of  both.     His  customs,   and 
manners  are  half  English  and  half  French. 
His  dress  also  borders  on  that  of  his  opposite 
neighbour.     In  Dover  you  may  eat  beef  with 
an  Englishman  ;  or  ragouts  with  a  French- 
man.     The    language    of    both    nations    are 
equally    understood.      The    town    is    full    of 
French  ;  and  you   may  converse  either  with 
them,    or  your  own   countrymen  at  pleasure. 
The  very  signs  are  inscribed  in  both  languages. 
The  same  remarks  I   suppose  may  be  made  at 
Calais. 

Dover  is  but  an  ordinary  town,  overhung 
with  chalky  cliffs  :  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  the  houses  ill-built.  The  harbour  has 
much  contrivance  in  it,  consisting  of  four  dis- 
tinct basons,  which  are  formed  by  wooden 
piers.  The  two  first  are  open  to  the  sea  :  the 
third  is  secured  by  a  curious  swinging  bridge  ; 
and  the  folding  leaves  of  a  draw  bridge  con- 
fine the  fourth. 

The   castle  stands  on   a  hill  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.     As  it  was  opposite  to 
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France,  it  was  of  great  consequence,  before 
we  trusted  in  our  wooden  walls.  We  are  not 
surprised  therefore  at  finding  it  one  of  the 
noblest  objects  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  is 
rather  indeed  a  town  than  a  castle.  It  oc- 
cupies thirty  acres  of  land  ;  and  is  divided 
into  so  many  detached  parts,  that  no  view 
can  be  taken  of  the  whole  together,  except  at 
a  distance. 

The  hill  on  which  it  stands,  rises  steeply  on 
every  side  ;  and  towards  the  sea  is  a  precipice 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  perpendicu- 
lar height.  The  castle  has  been  originally 
built  on  a  regular  plan  ;  but  frequent  addi- 
tions, and  alterations  have  introduced  great 
confusion  among  its  parts. 

The  whole  is  surrouilded  by  a  ditch,  and 
a  wall  fortified  with  towers.  Within  this 
wall  the  castle  divides  into  two  grand  parts, 
each  of  which  contains  a  strong  citadel.  One 
of  these  citadels  is  a  heavy  square  tower,  walled 
and  ditched  round.  The  other  is  less,  but  stands 
higher.  This  latter  tower  boasts  its  origin  from. 
Julius  Csesar.  It  has  been  strongly  fortified  ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  last 
refuge  of  a  garrison. — Besides  the  ground  oc- 
cupied by  these  buildings,  a  considerable  por- 
tion, 
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tion,  remains  as  pasturage  originally  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison  in  a  siege.  The 
castle  is  supplied  with  water  by  excellent  cis- 
terns ;  and  a  plentiful  well  sixty-two  fathoms 
deep. 

One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  this  castle 
is  a  pharos,  or  watch-tower  standing  near  the 
church.  Antiquarians  are  generally  of  opi- 
nion, tliat  it  is  a  genuine  piece  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture. 

We  cannot,  without  notice,  pass  by  a 
very  curious  piece  of  brass  cannon  in  this 
fortress,  which  was  presented  by  the  States  of 
Holland  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  remark- 
able for  being  twenty-two  feet  long  :  but  it  is 
more  remarkable  for  being  adorned  with  a 
great  variety  of  excellent  sculpture. 

At  Dover  we  spent  a  night ;  but  it  was  a 
very  disturbed  one.  The  packet  was  to  sail 
at  midnight,  when  the  tide  served ;  and  a 
great  company  at  the  inn  wa^  preparing  to 
sail  with  it.  I  was  awaked  by  the  noise  of 
their  arrival ;  and  soon  found  that  as  these 
good  people  could  not  sleep  themselves,  they 
would  suffer  nobody  else  to  sleep  near  them. 
It  was  my  misfortune  to  be  lodged  in  a  cham- 
ber, above  that  in  which  these  noisy  travellers 
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were  collected.  Here  they  contrived  to  make 
every  possible  disturbance  which  an  inn  au- 
thorises. Quiet  people  would  have  some 
concern  for  the  sleepers  of  the  house. — Here 
they  had  none — ringing  bells — clattering  doors 
— and  calling  in  porters  to  carry  out  lumber- 
ing trunks.  At  the  same  time  they  kept  up  a 
loud  clamour  under  the  idea  of  conversation. 
Of  what  number  of  interlocutors  they  consist- 
ed, no  conception  could  be  formed,  as  no 
particular  tone  of  voice  could  be  distinguished  ; 
nor  indeed  in  what  language  they  spoke. 
From  the  sound  which  ascended  in  one  con- 
fused monotony  of  clamour,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  every  voice  strove  to  be  principal. 
They  happily  however  seemed  to  be  in  high 
good  humour  ;  singing  and  talking  together  ; 
while  the  merry  laugh  made  a  frequent  chorus 
to  both. 

As  I  found  I  could  not  sleep  ;  and  as  the 
moon  shone  in  my  chamber,  I  dressed  my- 
self, and  sat  down  at  my  window,  which 
looked  full  on  the  harbour,  to  observe  the 
busy  scene  before  me.  The  tide  was  at  its 
height ;  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm  :  the  moon 
was  full,  and  perfectly  clear.  The  vessels, 
which  we  had  seen  in  the  evening,  heeling  on 
their  sides,  each  in  its  station  near  the  quays, 
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were  all  now  in  fluctuating  motion ;  the  har- 
bour was  brim-full,  and  exhibited  a  beautiful 
and  varied  scene.  Many  of  the  ships,  preparing 
to  sail,  were  disentangling  themselves  from 
others.  Their  motions  forward  and  backward, 
as  circumstances  occurred,  were  entertaining  : 
and  the  clamor  nauticus,  in  different  tones,  from 
different  parts  of  the  harbour,  and  from  ship 
to  ship,  had  an  agreeable  effect,  through  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  when  nothing  else  was 
heard,  but  the  gentle  rippling,  and  suction  of 
the  water  among  the  stones  and  crannies  of 
the  harbour, 

as  each  slowly-lifted  wave, 


Creeping  with  silver  curl,  just  kiss'd  the  shore, 
And  slept  in  silence. 

Some  of  the  vessels  had  their  bright  sails 
expanded  to  the  moon ;  while  the  sails  of 
others,  averted  from  it,  or  in  some  more  re- 
mote, or  obscure  situation,  were  dingy  and 
indistinct. — At  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  a 
gentle  breeze  was  felt,  and  the  sails  appeared  to 
swell.  Other  ships  which  were  already  at  sea 
were  marked  by  lights,  which  glimmered  and 
disappeared  by  turns,  as  the  vessels  changed 
their  position  ;  or  as  each  light  was  intercepted 
by  some  intervening  object. 

G  2  Among 
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Among  other  sights,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
see,  about  two  o'clock,  my  noisy  friends  issue 
out  of  the  inn  to  the  ship.  I  now  saw  plainly, 
by  their  dress  and  manners,  they  were  French  ; 
and  heard  afterwards  they  were  the  suite  of  a 
French  count. — On  this  happy  riddance  I  re- 
tired again  to  bed  :  and  endeavoured  to  forget 
the  busy  picture  I  had  seen. 


SECTION   XII. 

CcBsar's  invasion  —  the  coast — castle — different  styles  of 
military  architecture — Sandwich — the  Downs — effect  of 
a  violent  storm  in  the  Downs — unpicturesque  appearance 
of  the  north  and  south  Forelands — Ramsgate  harbour 
— Mr.  Smeaton — effect  of  his  contrivance, 

J  ROM  Dover  we  proceeded  to  Deal,  ex- 
changing chalky  hills  for  a  level  shore.  The 
cliffs  of  Dover  are,  in  fact,  only  a  large  knob 
of  chalk  falling  down,  on  each  side,  upon  a 
smooth  level  beach,  and  making  a  part  of 
what  is  called  the  South  Foreland.  In  a  pic- 
turesque light  they  are  of  little  value  :  and  yet 
some  of  them,  on  the  east  of  the  town,  which 
have  been  preserved  by  the  pier  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sea,  and  are  tinted  with  vegeta- 
tion, are  not  without  beauty. 

The  first  great  enemy  of  our  island,  soon 
took  advantage  of  this  sinking  of  the  coast. 
He  brought  his  ships  first  before  Dover,  where 
he  tells  us,*  in  omnibus  collibus  expositas 
hostium  copias  armatas  conspexit.     Cujus  loci 

*  Csesar  lib.  4. 
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hsec   erat   natura.      Adeo   montibus   angustis 
mare  continebatur,  uti   ex  locis  superioribus 
in  littus  telum  adjici  posset.     Hunc  ad  aggredi- 
endum  neqiiaquam  idoneum  arbitratus  locum, 
in  anchoris  expectavit. — Had  the  cliff  formed 
a  continued  barrier,  it  is  probable  the  designs 
of  the  Romans  against  Britain  had  been  de- 
feated in  the  first  instance.     But  Csesar  knew 
the  weaknesses  of  the  coast  too  well.     Yen- 
turn  igitur  et  sestum,  uno  tempore,  nactus  se- 
cundum,   dato    signo,    et    sublatis    anchoris, 
circiter  millia  passuum  octo  ab  eo  loco  pro- 
gressus,  aperto  et  piano  littore  naves  constituit. 
— This  was  the   open  coast  about  Deal.      It 
tempted  the  first  invaders  of  our  island  ;  and 
being  a  temptation  afterwards  to  others,  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  fortified  it  by  a  chain 
of  castles.      Henry  the  Eighth  applied  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  monasteries  in 
building,  and  restoring  them  ;  and  they  have  a 
military  air  even  at  this  day.     We  rode  past 
three  of  them,  Walmer,  Deal,  and  Sandown. 
They  are  composed   commonly  of  one  large 
circular  tower,  encompassed  by  smaller  towers, 
which  are  joined  by  short  curtains.     They  are 
very  compact,   containing   little  space ;    and 
seem  to  have  been  merely  intended  to  secure 
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the   natives   on   a  sudden   incursion,   till  the 
force  of  the  country  could  muster. 

The   style   of  fortification   in    these   coast- 
castles  may  properly  perhaps   be  called  the 
middle   style   of  military   architecture.       The 
earliest  castle  we  know  in  England,  was  the 
Norman  ;    which  was   something   between   a 
fortress  and  a  mansion.     It  was  seated  gene- 
rally on  some   projecting  knoll,  without  any 
regular  plan.     Tower  was  added  to  tower — 
square,    or   round — adhering,    or   projecting, 
just  as  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  or  the 
chieftain's  humour  prescribed. — In  the  middle 
of  the  area  (for  a  lofty  wall  generally  encom- 
passed  a  spacious   court)  on  a  mound,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  was  reared  some  super- 
eminent   part,    which    was    called    the   Keep, 
These  are  by  far  the  most  picturesque  castles 
we   know  ;    and   the   only  castles  we  use   in 
adorning  landscape.     The  irregularity  of  the 
original  plan   admits  still  more  irregularity, 
when  the  castle  become  a  ruin. 

The  coast-castle  takes  a  more  regular  form, 
and  aims  at  some  degree  of  mutual  defence, 
among  its  several  parts.  Each  tower  can  give 
some  assistance  to  its  neighbour ;  though  but 
imperfectly  sustained.     In  a  picturesque  light 
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however,  though  the  whole  is  too  regular,  as 
the  idea  of  a  Keep  or  prominent  part,  is  still 
preserved,  we  get  a  tolerable  ruin  from  these 
castles  also  ;  especially  when  one  or  two  of  the 
surrounding  towers  are  decayed,  and  a  chasm 
is  introduced. 

In  later  times,  when  the  precision  of  mathe- 
matics was  applied  to  military  architecture,  its 
last  style  took  place.  Then  the  salient  angle, 
the  ravelin  and  glacis  were  produced — forms 
so  completely  unpicturesque,  that  no  part  of 
them,  unless  perhaps  the  corner  of  a  bas- 
tion, or  battery,  can  be  introduced  in  a  picture 
— and  that  only,  when  there  are  objects  at 
hand  to  act  in  contrast  with  them. 


From  Deal  to  Sandwich  the  country  still 
continues  flat.  This  latter  town  takes  its 
name  from  the  vast  sand-banks  which  over- 
spread the  inland  part  of  the  coast  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Where  any  soil  prevails,  it  is 
trenched  and  well  cultivated. 

Sandwich,  though  now  an  ordinary  town, 
was  formerly  fortified,  and  is  still  entered  by  a 
picturesque  old  gate.  It  was  once  likewise  a 
port  of  some  consequence.     A  few  small  ships 
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Still  lie  under  its  walls:  for  the  Stour,  on  which 
it  stands,  is  navigable  only  for  such  ;  and  the 
road  leads  into  the  town  over  a  curious 
balance  bridge,  which  rises  to  let  vessels 
through. 

Near  Sandwich  are  the  ruins  of  Rich- 
borough-castle  ;  which  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  very  spot,  where  Caesar  landed,  though 
they  are  now  above  a  mile  from  the  sea.  But 
it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  from  the  many  marine 
utensils  w^hich  have  been  dug  up,  and  the 
nature  of  the  coast  in  general,  that  this  whole 
tract  must  formerly  have  been  covered  with 
the  sea,  and  formed  into  land,  in  the  manner 
described  above,  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
tide.*'  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  these 
lands  are  considerably  higher  than  some  lands 
beyond  them,  which  had,  several  years  ago, 
been  recovered  in  the  same  manner. 


From  this  coast  we  have  a  distant  view  of 
that  celebrated  road,  called  the  Downs,  The 
north  and  south  Forelands  confine  it  on  each 
side  ;    and  the   Goodwin    Sands,    which   run 


*  See  Pa2:e  86. 
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nearly  from  one  extremity  of  these  head-lands 
to  the  other,  not  less  than  three  leagues,  de- 
fend it  from  the  sea.  It  is  an  excellent  station 
for  ships,  except  when  the  weather  is  stormy, 
and  blows  toward  the  sands,  which  are  the 
most  frightful  Syrtes  on  any  coast  perhaps  in 
Europe.  If  a  vessel  touch  them,  there  is 
hardly  a  possibility  to  get  her  off.  She  is 
sucked  in,  and  often  disappears.  Instances 
have  been  known  of  a  ship  of  the  line  strik- 
ing on  these  sands,  and  disappearing  in  a  few 
tides. 

On  these  dreadful  occasions  nothing  can 
exceed  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  the  sea- 
men of  this  coast.  When  a  ship  is  observed 
to  be  thus  entangled,  they  launch  a  boat,  and 
fearless  of  danger,  amidst  the  most  raging  sea, 
push  to  the  wreck;  and  bring  off  the  men,  and 
whatever  of  most  value  that  can  be  thrown 
on  board.  Many  instances  we  heard  of  won- 
derful intrepidity  on  these  occasions  ;  and 
among  them  as  wonderful  an  instance  of 
Dutch  economy. — A  large  West  India-man, 
in  her  passage  to  Amsterdam,  took  shelter 
from  a  violent  storm  in  the  Downs  ;  and  ran 
upon  the  Goodwin  Sands.  Her  distress  was 
soon  observed  from  the  shore ;    and    two  or 
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three  boats  pushed  off  immediately  to  her  re- 
lief. The  necessity  of  the  case  required  ex- 
pedition ;  but  the  Dutch  captain  thought  it 
prudent  first  to  settle  the  bargain.  As  the 
Deal-men  venture  their  lives  on  these  occa- 
sions, the  gratuity  they  expect,  and  indeed 
what  they  reasonably  may  demand,  is  rather 
considerable.  The  Dutchman  said  it  was  ex- 
orbitant, and  began  to  beat  them  down.  The 
Deal-men,  told  him,  they  made  only  their 
usual  charge,  and  could  not  make  a  precedent 
for  taking  less  ;  reminding  him  withal,  that 
the  time  was  pressing,  and  begged  him  to 
make  haste.  The  prudent  Dutchman  however, 
told  them,  he  would  give  them  no  such  money 
— they  might  go  about  their  business — and  he 
would  manage  his  own  affairs  himself.  The 
next  tide  made  the  case  desperate — the  ship 
was  swallowed  up,  and  every  man  on  board 
perished. 


On  the  day  preceding  that  dreadful  night 
of  November  27?  1703,  which  is  generally 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  great-storm, 
rear-admiral  Beaumont,  who  had  been  ob- 
serving the  French  squadron  in  the  channel^ 
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ran  his  fleet  for  safety  into  the  Downs,  where 
he  dropped  anchor.  As  the  tempest  came  on, 
the  ships  soon  lost  all  order  as  a  fleet  —Signals 
were  no  longer  seen,  or  heard.  Each  single 
ship  had  only  to  endeavour  its  own  safety. 
Not  an  anchor  held.  Four  ships  of  the  line 
were  driven  on  the  sands,  and  perished  with  all 
their  crews — the  Stirling  Castle  of  eighty  guns 
— the  Restoration  of  seventy-four — the  Nor- 
thumberland of  seventy — and  the  Royal  Mary 
of  sixty-four.  Besides  the  damage  of  various 
kinds,  which  England  suffered  in  that  night, 
its  navy  alone  lost  thirteen  ships. 


In  a  picturesque  light,  the  north  and  south 
Forelands  make  only  a  disagreeable  appearance, 
being  regular  chalky  cliffs  ranging  in  a  line, 
like  two  chalk  walls,  along  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  bay.  Britain  may  here  with  great  pro- 
priety be  said, — to  fling  her  white  arms  der 
the  sea. 

As  the  Downs,  though  an  excellent  road  in 
general,  are  sometimes  dangerous,  a  safe  har- 
bour on  this  coast  has  long  been  thought  very 
desirable.  In  Edward  VI.'s  time  the  idea  of 
such  an  harbour  was  first  taken  up;  and  after- 
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wards  in  succeeding  reigns :  but  still  nothing 
was  done.  Somewhere  near  Sandown-castle 
was  the  place  most  generally  approved  for  its 
situation.  But  on  the  16th  of  December 
1748,  a  great  storm  sweeping  all  this  coast, 
the  small  harbour  of  Ramsgate  was  found  to 
have  afforded  more  security  to  little  vessels  in 
that  season  of  distress,  than  any  other.  This 
turned  the  eyes  of  people  on  Ramsgate  as 
a  proper  situation  for  the  intended  harbour, 
and  the  business  was  laid  before  parliament. 
A  petition  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  tended 
to  accelerate  the  business.  He  represented  to 
the  House,  while  the  bill  was  depending,  that 
as  the  WTCck  on  that  coast  belonged  to  him,  and 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  his  property,  he 
prayed  that  the  bill  might  not  pass.  The 
necessity  of  the  case  appearing  on  such  re- 
spectable authority,  the  bill  passed  without 
farther  opposition  :  and  the  parliament  granted 
a  large  sum  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  work 
was  begun  in  the  year  1749;  and  in  eleven 
or  twelve  years  two  immense  bulwarks  were 
thrown  out  considerably  above  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  into  the  sea ;  inclosing  an  area  of  forty- 
six  acres.  But  it  was  soon  found,  that  the 
sand  introduced  by  the  tides  would  by  degrees 
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choak  the  harbour.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  get  rid  of  this  incumbrance.  Lighters 
were  first  employed  to  carry  it  off;  but  with- 
out effect.  The  sand-banks  increased.  It  was 
next  attempted  to  rake  up  the  mud  with  pon- 
derous machines,  as  the  tide  retreated,  in 
hopes  that  the  ebbing  waters  would  carry  it 
with  them.  But  this  did  not  answer.  In 
short  the  projectors  were  dispirited,  and  the 
work  ceased. 

When  we  were  at  Ramsgate,  we  walked  to 
the  end  of  the  western  pier,  which  is  indeed  a 
most  magnificent  work  :  but  we  heard  every 
body  lamenting,  that  an  undertaking,  which 
promised  so  fair,  and  had  cost  the  nation  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  should  end  in  dis- 
appointment. 

When  all  were  thus  in  despair  of  making 
an  effectual  harbour,  the  committee,  engaged 
in  the  work,  applied  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  whose 
talents  had  been  shewn  with  such  success  in 
erecting  the  Eddystone  light-house.  This 
able  engineer,  observing  there  could  be  no 
good  harbour  without  a  river  to  scour  it,  and 
keep  it  clean,  projected  here,  where  there  was 
no  natural  river,  an  artificial  one.  He  pro- 
posed that  an  area,  at  the  land   end  of  the 
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harbour,  containing  about  sixteen  acres,  should 
be  walled  in,  as  a  reservoir  of  water,  which 
the  tide  should  daily  fill ;  and  that  this  reser- 
voir, being  let  off  by  fluices,  on  the  retreat  of 
the  tide,  should  perform  the  office  of  a  natural 
river,  in  scouring  the  harbour.  The  effect 
answered  beyond  expectation.  The  force  of 
such  a  body  of  water,  from  half  a  dozen 
sluices,  carried  off  the  mud  and  sand  rapidly 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  and  it  ap- 
peared beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  time  the  whole 
might  be  cleansed.  About  the  year  1780, 
Ramsgate  began  to  answer  its  end  by  shelter- 
ing distressed  vessels.  In  January  1790  a 
severe  storm  drove  160  vessels  into  its  harbour 
at  one  time :  and  the  country  people  came 
down  in  numbers  to  the  beach,  to  see  so  new 
a  sight.  Indeed  the  harbour  appeared,  on  trial, 
to  answer  better  than  was  originally  expected. 
It  was  intended  at  first  only  for  vessels  of 
about  three  hundred  tons :  but  it  was  made 
deep  enough  to  receive  vessels  of  five  hun- 
dred. 

At  the  ebb  of  the  tide  this  harbour  affords 
but  little  water,  which  is  however  no  incon- 
venience ;  as  ships  riding  in  the  Downs,  feel 
little  distress,  till  the  tide  rises.     When  there  is 
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water  sufficient,  signals  are  made,  in  the  night 
by  lights  ;  and  in  the  day,  by  flags.  And  it 
is  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  opening  of  this 
harbour,  to  the  sea,  that  every  wind  that  is 
fair  for  ships  to  proceed  on  their  voyages 
from  the  Downs,  will  enable  them  also  to  leave 
Ramsgate. 

These  remarks  are  extracted  from  a  pam- 
phlet written  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Smeaton, 
who  concludes  with  saying,  **  it  appeared  on 
evidence,  that  in  one  winter,  besides  the  sav- 
ing of  ships  and  men,  an  amount  of  property 
was  secured,  by  this  harbour,  to  the  value  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds."  The  following  is  a  list  of  ships,  some 
of  them  upwards  of  five  hundred  tons,  which 
have  taken  shelter,  in  diff*erent  years,  in  Rams- 
gate harbour. 


In 


Ships. 

Ships. 

1780, 

29. 

In  1786, 

238. 

1781, 

56. 

1787, 

247. 

1782, 

140. 

1788, 

172. 

1783, 

149. 

1789, 

320. 

1784, 

159. 

1790, 

387. 

1785, 

213. 

SECTION  XIII. 

Kinysgate--Margate—Isle  of  Thanet^the  Sarre^-Re- 
culver-abbey — passage  of  the  Wantsum— grand  view 
near  Minster. 

Jtrom  Ramsgate  we  proceeded  to  Kingsgate 
a  house  belonging  to  Lord  Holland,  seated  on 
a  bleak  promontory,  exposed  to  every  wind 
that  blows.  It  consists  of  a  complete  set  of 
ruins,  which  compose  the  house  and  offices. 
The  brew-house  is  a  fort — the  stable,  a  monas- 
tery— the  pigeon  house  a  watch  tower, — 
and  the  porter's  lodge  a  castle.  Another 
strange  building  appears  which  you  know  not 
what  to  make  of;  but  as  you  approach  it  you 
find  it  to  be  an  inn.  Even  buildings,  which 
all  wish  to  conceal,  are  here  ostentatious  ob- 
jects, in  the  form  of  ruins. 

Among  all  the  crude  conceptions  of  de- 
praved taste,  we  scarce  ever  met  with  any 
thing  more  completely  absurd  than  this  col- 
lection of  heterogeneous  ruins.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  caprice  of  bringing  such  a  motley 
confusion  of  abbies,  forts,  and  castles  toge- 
ther,  except  the  paltry  style   in   which  they 
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are  executed.  So  far  are  they  from  being 
sortita  decenter,  that  the  parts  which  belong  to 
one  species,  are  tacked  to  another  ;  and  though 
all  of  them  are  professedly  imitations  of  such 
buildings  as  belong  to  a  grand  style  of  archi- 
tecture, there  is  not  the  least  magnificence 
either  in  the  whole,  or  in  any  of  the  details. 
If  the  materials  here  brought  together,  had  all 
been  formed  into  one  noble  castle,  the  absur- 
dity/ would  at  least  have  been  avoided,  for 
though  the  situation  may  be  thought  disagree- 
able to  some,  yet  with  others  it  might  have  its 
charms  :  at  least  it  is  the  situation  of  a  castle. 
Whereas  to  fix  an  abbey  on  such  a  staring 
eminence,  though  unconnected  with  all  its 
vile  appendages,  would  be  grossly  incorrect. 

The  only  thing  we  liked  in  the  whole  was 
the  gate  from  which  the  place  takes  its  name. 
There  is  a  cleft  running  down  to  the  beach 
from  the  high  ground,  which  is  formed  into 
an  easy  descent.  Here  Charles  11.  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  on  some  occasion,  landed  ;  and 
in  memory  of  this  event,  Lord  Holland  has 
erected  a  noble  gate,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff, 
which  is  thus  inscribed, 
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Ollm  porta  fui  patroni  Bartholomsei : 
Nunc,  regis  jussu,  Regia  porta  vocor. 

Hue  exscenderunt  Ca  :   II.  R.  et 
Jac:   Dux  Ebor :  30  Jun  :    1683. 


Margate  lies  about  three  miles  from  Kings- 
gate.  The  shore  here  is  not  so  totally  without 
beauty,  as  at  Brighthelmstone.  It  is  but 
poorly  indeed  edged  with  a  low  chalk  cliff; 
yet  here  and  there  it  rises ;  and  in  some  parts 
forms  a  little  curve.  On  the  north  we  had  a 
distant  view  of  Reculver-abbey.  The  pier, 
which  secures  a  few  fishing  boats,  though 
paltry,  gives  some  variety  to  the  place. 


From  Margate  we  passed  through  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  which  is  rich,  and  well  cultivated, 
but  without  any  picturesque  beauty.  At  a 
place  called  the  Sarre,  about  nine  miles  from 
Canterbury,  we  left  the  island.  Here  we 
crossed  the  Wantsum,  a  narrow  channel,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Thanet  and 
Kent.  The  towers  of  Reculver-abbey,  which 
we  had  left  on  the  right,  appeared  now  in 
front.  This  abbey  is  modernized  into  a 
church,  and  its  two  steeples  (called  by  seamen 
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the  Sisters)  are  of  great  use  in  pointing  out  the 
shelves  of  this  flat  coast. — Along  these  shores 
the  tide  often  throws  up  pieces  of  pottery, 
which  the  antiquarian  easily  knows  to  be 
of  Roman  manufacture.  The  phsenomenon 
is  accounted  for,  by  supposing,  that,  in  an- 
cient times,  some  Roman  vessel,  laden  with 
these  goods,  was  wrecked  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

At  present  all  appearance  of  insularity  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  is  gone  ;  but  tradition  re- 
ports, that  formerly,  when  the  sea  was  more 
in  possession  of  the  coast,  the  Wantsum  was 
considerably  wider ;  and  ships  could  easily 
pass  from  Margate-road  into  the  Downs,  with- 
out doubling  the  north  Foreland. 

From  the  high  grounds  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Minster,  in  this  island,  is  a  view, 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  varied,  and 
extensive  in  Britain.  Towards  the  sea,  the 
eye  is  carried  first  over  the  rich  lands  of  the 
island — then  over  the  Downs,  and  Goodwin 
sands — as  far  as  the  w^hite  clifls  of  Calais. 
To  the  south  it  commands  all  the  coast  to- 
wards Sandwich  and  Deal.  To  the  west  it 
extends  over  the  woody  country  of  east-Kent, 
to  the  towers  of  Canterbury  ;   beyond  which  it 
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is  lost  in  a  vast  distance,  bounded  by  what  in 
a  clear  day  appear  to  be  remote  hills  ;  though 
generally  undistinguishable  from  the  blue  sether 
of  the  horizon.  But  towards  the  north,  the 
eye  has  the  widest  range.  All  the  indentations 
of  the  shore  are  spread  before  it,  formed  by 
the  sweeping  line  of  the  Thames — the  inter- 
vening  landscape  between  the  Thames  and 
the  Medway — the  Isle  of  Sheepy — and  the 
distant  shores  of  Essex. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Canterbury -— ruins  of  Austinfriers— great  church  — 
Becket's  monument — French  protestant  church — Bishop 
Chicheli/s  monument  —  Dean  Fotherhys—road  to 
Rochester—Sir  Thomas  Randolf-- Sit  ting  bourne— view 
of  Sheepy-island — Boughton-hilL 


(canterbury  lies  at  the  upper  end  of  an 
extensive  vale,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formerly  an  estuary.  Few  towns  in 
England  boast  so  much  of  their  antiquities. 
It  has  been  celebrated  both  as  a  fortress,  and 
as  a  seat  of  religion.  In  memory  of  its  military 
prowess  little  remains,  but  a  few  old  gates,  the 
fragments  of  a  wall,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
which  consists  only  of  a  heavy  square  tower. 
But  its  religious  antiquities  are  both  more 
numerous,  and  more  curious.  Here  stood  the 
tomb  of  Becket,  renowned  over  all  the  w^orld  ; 
and  around  it  various  religious  houses.  Grey- 
friers,  Blackfriers,  and  Austinfriers,  are  now 
only  the  names  of  different  quarters  of  the 
town,  for  not  even  a  vestige  remains  to  mark 
where    each    monastery    stood.     In    a    town 

ground 
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ground  is  more  an  object  than  in  the  country; 
and  these  beautiful  pieces  of  antiquity,  situated 
in  these  straitened  quarters  have  less  chance  of 
surviving  the  injuries  of  time.  The  only  ruin 
of  any  consequence  still  left,  is  a  part  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Austinfriers,  which  is  seen  in 
a  good  point  of  view  from  the  window  of  the 
great  church.  On  the  spot  it  appears  to  less 
advantage. 

But  the  principal  ornament  of  Canterbury 
is  the  cathedral,  which,  though  not  a  large 
pile,  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  gate,  which 
leads  to  the  close,  is  in  a  good  style  of  gothic 
architecture.  On  entering  it  we  are  presented 
with  the  front  of  the  church,  which  is  equally 
pleasing.  The  tower  is  particularly  striking  ; 
and  the  cloisters  highly  elegant.  The  inside 
of  the  church  has  less  purity  of  style.  The 
choir  part  is  of  Saxon  structure  ;  but  good  in 
its  kind.  The  nave,  which  was  destroyed  by 
lire,  and  rebuilt  in  later  times,  is  of  the  best 
gothic.  From  the  stairs  which  we  ascend  to 
the  choir,  we  have  a  grand  perspective  view 
of  the  whole  nave.  This  ascent  consists  of 
seventeen  steps  in  two  landings,  and  gives 
great  magnificence  to  the  church.  We  admired 
an  elevation  of  this  kind  at  Hyth  in  minia- 
ture. 
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ture*.  Here  we  saw  it  in  a  style  of  grandeur. 
The  skreen  which  separates  the  nave  from  the 
choir,  is  a  piece  of  beautiful  gothic  workman- 
ship. In  the  several  compartments  of  it,  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  church  are 
enthroned  in  their  respective  nitches. 

Beyond  the  choir  is  Becket's  chapel,  where 
the  steps  that  led  formerly  to  his  shrine,  are 
worn  by  the  devout  knees  of  votaries ;  and 
the  pavement,  which  has  been  elegant  Mosaic, 
is  mutilated  by  devotees,  who  to  this  day  carry 
off  fragments  as  reliques. 

Beneath  the  choir  is  a  French  protestant 
church,  which  queen  Elizabeth  granted  to 
encourage  a  silk  manufactory.  The  virgin 
Mary's  chapel  is  beautifully  proportioned,  and 
richly  adorned. 

In  this  church  lye  the  Black  Prince  ;  Henry 
IV.,  and  his  queen  ;  the  duke  of  Clarence ; 
Cardinal  Poole;  the  bishops  Warham,  Chichely, 
and  many  others  of  note,  either  in  history  or 
letters.  Chichely 's  monument  is  magnificent 
and  moral.  It  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments. In  the  upper  one  the  bishop  lies  in 
all  the  state  of  his  pontifical  robes  :  in  the 
lower,  as  a  skeleton,  in  the  drapery  of  death. 

*   See  page  69. 

— In 
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— In  Dean  Wotton's  monument  there  is  great 
expression  in  the  head;  and  in  Dean  Fotherby's, 
a  very  beautiful  arrangement  of  skulls  and 
other  bones. 


From  Canterbury  we  proceeded  to  Roches- 
ter, through  a  rich  and  picturesque  country.  I 
speak  only  of  rural  nature.  It  is  not  adorned, 
indeed,  with  any  of  the  great  materials  of 
landscape  ;  but  the  ground  lies  so  beautifully, 
the  woods  are  so  frequent,  and  so  varied ;  and 
the  lanes  winding  among  them,  give  so  advan- 
tageous a  view  of  the  whole,  that  we  were 
much  entertained.  The  only  thing  which  in- 
jures the  beauty  of  this  country  is  the  fre- 
quency of  hop-grounds ;  which  are  formal  and 
disagreeable  in  every  state  of  cultivation. 


A  little  to  the  left  of  Feversham  lies  Badles- 
mere,  where  that  honest  statesman,  Sir  Thomas 
Randolf,  retired  from  public  business.  He  had 
long  been  versed  in  all  the  wily  politics  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  had  of  course  been  engaged  in 
many  scenes,  which  the  integrity  of  his  nature 
disallowed.     The   best  statesmen^  if  we  may 

judge 
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judge  from  this  politician,  have  two  con- 
sciences. However  honest  and  faithful  in  pri- 
vate life,  they  often,  he  informs  us,  allow  a 
little  duplicity  in  public.  They  are  following 
their  trade  ;  and  in  his  trade  a  man  will  some- 
times deviate  from  that  direct  line,  which  he 
may  pursue  perhaps  in  every  thing  else.  In 
truth,  the  confessions  of  statesmen  often  sacri- 
fice to  that  honesty,  they  have  injured  ;  and 
make  some  amends  for  their  wry  practices  by 
leaving  behind  a  sigh  over  the  past.  One  of 
the  greatest  moralists  of  this  kind  was  poor 
Woolsey,  whose  well  known  speech  as  he  lay 
expiring  in  the  abbey  of  Leicester  should  be 
engraven  on  the  memory  of  all  statesmen.  Sir 
Thomas  Randolf  hath  left  behind  an  attestation 
of  the  same  kind.  In  a  letter,  still  extant,  to 
secretary  Walsingham,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
one  of  the  honestest  of  statesmen,  he  concludes 
thus :  "  Tis  now  full  time  to  bid  farewell  to 
our  tricks  ;  you,  of  a  secretary ;  and  I,  of  an 
ambassador ;  and  for  both  of  us  to  make  our 
peace  with  heaven." 


At  Sittingbourne  we  slept  at  the  Red  Lion. 
Our  bill  the  next  morning  amounted   to  nine 

shillings; 
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shillings  ;  which  did  not  seem  extravagant, 
though  it  was  within  nine-pence  of  the  sum 
recorded  to  have  been  spent,  some  years  ago, 
by  a  loyal  inhabitant  of  this  town,  in  giving  a 
breakfast,  at  this  very  inn,  to  King  Henry  V., 
and  all  his  train,  on  his  landing  from  France. 


Besides  the  beautiful  home  views  which 
struck  us  in  our  ride  between  Canterbury  and 
Rochester,  we  had  several  good  distances;  par- 
ticularly one  on  the  right,  discovering  Sheepy 
island  encircled  by  the  channel,  which  spreads 
wide  when  the  tide  is  full,  and  is  covered 
with  ships.  We  have  the  same  view,  only  a 
little  diversified,  near  the  fifty-first  stone  from 
Boughton  hill.  Soon  after  the  Medway  ap- 
peared, and  contiguous  to  it  the  bason  of 
Chatham,  with  all  its  noble  furniture  of  ships 
of  war. 


SECTION  XV. 

Rochester — Bishop  Gundulph^s  tower — the  cathedral--^ 
the  bridge — grand  view  of  the  Medway  from  Frimshury 
— Dutch  fleet — another  view  of  the  Medway  from  the 
windmill. 

JtvocHESTER  is  an  ordinary  town;  but  very 
large  when  considered  in  union  with  Chatham 
and  Stroud.  The  castle,  as  it  is  called,  though 
it  is  only  a  single  square  tower,  is  seated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  adds  great  dignity 
to  the  scene.  In  itself  \t  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
curious  structure  of  its  kind  in  England.  It 
was  probably  the  keep  only,  or  citadel,  of  the 
old  castle,  which  had  once  considerable  extent ; 
and  was  the  grand  defence  of  this  avenue  into 
the  country,  through  the  opening  of  the  Med- 
way. This  last  vestige  too  of  the  old  castle 
has  suffered  much  dilapidation ;  and  every 
thing  was  sold,  and  carried  away,  that  could 
be  severed  from  the  walls  :  but  the  body  of  the 
structure  itself,  being  very  compact,  and  adhe- 
sive, from  the  excellence  of  the  cement  and 
masonry,  could  not  be  taken  in  pieces,  without 
greater  expence  than  the  materials  would  an- 
swer. 
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swer.    This  curious  edifice    therefore,   reluc- 
tantly left,  still  remains,  and  may  long  remain 
for  the  examination  of  future  generations.    It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about   the 
beginning  of  the    eleventh  or  twelfth  century, 
by  bishop   Gundulph,  whose  name  it  bears  ; 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  architect 
of  his  time.      Indeed,   the  religious  of  those 
days  were  often  well  skilled  in  architecture ; 
and  used  to  build  their  own  abbies  and  cathe- 
drals.    The  area  of  this  tower  is  a  square  of 
seventy  feet,   exclusive  of  the  several  towers 
which  adhere  to  it.     Its  walls  are  twelve  feet 
in  thickness,  and  its  height  an  hundred  and 
twenty.     The  contrivance  of  the  chambers  is 
singular,  and  may  be  found  minutely  described 
in  the  Antiquities  of  Rochester,     One  circum- 
stance of  its  internal  construction  is  very  re- 
markable.    The  shaft  of  a  well  is  wrought  into 
one   of    the    walls,   and   carried  up  into  the 
several  stories,  with  an  opening  into  each  ;  so 
that  the  top  of  the  castle  may  be  supplied  w4th 
water  from  it,  as  well  as  the  bottom. 

The  cathedral  of  Rochester  is  a  pile  of  no 
magnificence  ;  but  the  west  end  exhibits  a  rich 
and  elegant  piece  of  Saxon  architecture.  From 
the  bridge,  which  is  a  noble  structure,  we  had 

a  beau- 
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a  beautiful  view  of  the  river;  and,  when  the 
tide  rises,  the  Medway  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
grandestsights  of  the  kind  in  England;  pouring 
up  in  a  sweeping  flood-stream,  with  uncommon 
force  and  agitation. 

From  Rochester  we  took  a  walk  to  Frims- 
bury ;  about  a  mile  from  it ;  which  commands 
many  leagues  of  the  winding  course  of  the 
Medway.  From  its  very  appearance  one  should 
conceive  this  channel  to  be  an  excellent  naval 
station  ;  and  indeed  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  best 
in  England.  It  is  so  deep,  and  its  banks  so 
soft,  that  little  danger  need  be  feared  though  a 
ship  should  strike  against  it. 

Beautiful,  however,  as  this  scene  is,  and 
under  a  serene  sky,  mild  and  tranquil,  he  who 
stood  on  this  eminence  on  the  8th  of  July 
1667,  would  have  been  appalled.  On  that  day 
he  might  have  seen  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  De 
Ruiter,  entering  the  Medway. — bursting  the 
chain  thrown  across  the  river, — storming  Up- 
nore  castle, — and  burning  six  large  ships  of  the 
line,  which  lay  unfurnished  and  unrigged  in 
different  parts  of  the  river  ;  while  volumes  of 
smoke  from  an  immense  magazine  which   he 

left 
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left  burning  at  Sheerness,  filled  all  the  distant 
parts  of  the  picture  with  a  dreadful  and  melan- 
choly gloom.  A  grander  and  more  picturesque 
scene  was  never  exhibited  ; — a  more  disgrace- 
ful action  to  England  was  never  attempted: 
but  it  happened  under  a  prince  of  the  most 
detestable  character — a  prince  who  sheathed 
his  sword,  and  laid  up  his  ships,  while  a 
treaty  was  depending,  that  he  might  apply 
the  money  of  the  nation  to  his  own  infamous 
purposes. 

But  we  came  not  here  to  recollect  the  dis- 
graces of  the  country,  but  to  examine  the 
picturesque  views  it  exhibits.  From  a  stand 
in  a  field  near  Frimsbury  church-yard,  the 
Med  way  forms  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake 
adorned  with  islands.  This  lake  is  so  exten- 
sive, that  the  bason  of  Chatham,  which  makes 
a  part  of  it,  and  in  which  were  nearly  thirty 
ships  of  the  line,  seems  only  an  inconsiderable 
bay.  At  a  distance  appears  the  sea,  with  which 
the  lake  communicates.  At  the  windmill,  a 
little  beyond  Frimsbury,  the  river  loses  the 
form  of  a  lake,  and  resumes  its  own  form.  All 
the  way,  as  far  as  Upnore  castle,  along  the 
higher  grounds,  we  were  told  the  views  of 
this  grand,  beautiful  river  are  varied  ;  though 

in 
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in  general  they  seem  to  be  rather  amusing 
than  picturesque.  They  are  too  large  for  the 
eye  to  comprehend  :  and  want  besides  a  pro- 
portion of  fore-ground,  being  chiefly  made  up 
of  distances. 


SECTION   XVT. 


View  of  the  Thames  from  Gadshill^from  Ingress — re- 
marks on  river-scenery —  view  from  Shooter*  s  hill — re- 
marks  on  Sir  George  Young's  pictures  at  Foot^s-cray, 


ROM  Rochester,  the  country  continues  still 
pleasant.  As  we  leave  the  Medway  we  take 
up  the  Thames.  Gadshill  presents  us  with 
the  first  view  of  it :  where  it  adorns  a  good 
distance.  At  Ingress,  which  belonged  to  the 
late  Mr.  Calcraft,  it  forms  a  beautiful  piece  of 
river  perspective. 

No  countries  affords  more  pleasing  distances 
than    those,    which    are  adorned   with  noble 
river-views ;    and    what    makes  these    river- 
views  more   valuable,    is  their  scarcity.     We 
have    them  in   very    few  parts  of   England. 
For  in  the  first  place  the  river  must  be  lai^ge, 
A  small   river  is  lost  in  a  distance ;  and   few 
rivers  in  England  are  of  a  size  sufficient  to  de- 
corate this  ^mc?  o/"  mez^.     It  is  true,  the  river 
may   be  too  large.     If  the   water  exceed   in 
proportion  the    land,    picturesque  beauty    of 
course  is  lost  *.     But  here  they  are  well  pro- 

*   See  a  description  of  the  Missisippi,  in  the  Western  tour, 
page  239. 
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portioned. — The  river  also  must  rim  through 
a  flat  country.  High  banks  may  give  it 
beauty  of  another  kiud  ;  at  least  upon  the 
spot ;  but  they  destroj^  its  effect  in  a  distance. 
On  all  these  accounts  the  painter  may  study 
the  beautiful  reaches  of  a  distant  river,  perhaps 
no  where  in  England,  with  more  advantage 
than  on  this  road. 

At  Dartford  we  left  the  Thames,  together 
with  the  great  London  road,  intending  to  cross 
the  country  to  Bromley.  We  wished  to  have 
continued  on  the  great  road,  if  our  time  had 
permitted,  as  far  as  Shooter's  hill  ;  the  view 
from  which,  though  not  picturesque,  is  said  to 
be  striking-  From  a  turn  of  the  river  such 
ships  as  are  stationed  upon  it  are  seen  between 
the  eye  and  the  city  ;  which  occasions  the 
strangest  combination  of  masts  and  sails,  spires 
and  towers  that  can  be  conceived  ;  and  brings 
the  grandeur  of  the  city,  and  the  vastness  of 
its  commerce,  together  in  one  point  of  view. 


From  Dartford  to  Bromley  we  passed  thro  gh 

a  pleasant,  woody  country.     In  our  way  we 

visited    Sir   George  Young's  at    Foot's-cray. 

The  house  is  constructed  on  an  elegant  Palla- 

,  dian 
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dian  plan.  We  entered  by  a  portico  into  a 
dome  ;  from  which,  on  each  side  we  passed 
into  the  apartments,  and  a  gallery  round  the 
dome  led  to  the  attic. 

The  house  however  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
a  good  collection  of  pictures.  I  shall  take 
notice  of  such  as  pleased  us  most. 

In  an  emblematical  piece  by  Julio  Carpioni, 
the  freedom  of  the  execution  with  the  bustle 
and  variety  among  the  boys,  at  first  catch  the 
eye :  but  the  picture  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion. The  drawing,  colouring,  composition, 
and  disposition  of  the  light  are  all  faulty. 

Several  sea-pieces  by  Vanderveld  hang  in 
different  places  ;  but  none  of  them  is  capital : 
though  many  of  them  are  pleasantly  painted. 
In  the  storm  the  rock  is  too  artificial  :  it  ap- 
pears intoduced  for  the  purpose. — Some  ships 
anchoring  in  a  reach  make  a  good  composition  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  better,  if  the  parts 
had  been  fewer.  A  small  sloop  is  beautifully 
painted. — And  a  calm  has  a  fine  misty  hue. 

In  a  sea-port  by  Wenix  the  balance  of  light 
and  shade  is  well  preserved ;  the  compo- 
sition too  is  pleasing,  and  the  execution  mas- 
terly. The  figures  on  the  fore-ground  are 
good.     The    building   is  rather    formal ;  the 

distance 
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distance  too  is  good,  but  the  parts  are  dis- 
agreeably broken. 

In  a  landscape  by  Claude  Loraine,  I  own  I 
saw  nothing  very  striking,  except  the  colour- 
ing and  simplicity  of  the  manner.  There  is 
nothing  pleasing  in  the  composition.  The 
trees  are  heavy  :  and  the  figures  bad. 

A  landscape  by  Poussin  is  a  fine  picture. 
The  foreground  is  rich,  and  well  massed  :  and 
there  is  a  display  of  light  upon  it,  which  is 
beautiful :  but  the  distance  is  bad  ;  and  the  hill 
which  chiefly  forms  it,  is  hard  and  mishapen. 

The  Foro  by  Canaletti,  is  full  of  work,  and 
very  amusing  ;  but  the  whole  is  formal  and 
disgusting. 

The  wolf  and  dogs  by  Sneider  is  a  bad 
composition.  Every  thing  is  detached,  strain- 
ed, and  unnatural.  The  wolf  is  standing  on 
his  hind  legs  resting  on  a  deer,  which  he  has 
just  killed  :  a  dog  reaching  at  him,  has  one  of 
his  forelegs  in  his  mouth ;  while  the  wolf  has 
seized  another  dog,  and  is  supporting  him  in 
the  air. 

Abraham  and  Hagar  by  Rembrant  is  a 
small,  but  beautiful  picture.  The  light  is 
wonderfully  fine;  and  the  clearness  of  the 
colouring  pleasing.     It  is  by  chance  only  that 

Rembrant 
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Rembrant  conceives  so  elegant  a  form,  as  he 
has  given  to  Hagar.  She  is  mounted  on  an 
ass,  and  just  taking  her  departure. 

A  very  capital  Rosa  of  Fivoli,  representing 
a  patriarchal  journey.  The  composition  and 
light  are  beautiful.  The  figures  and  cattle  are 
well  touched.  In  short  the  whole  is  harmo- 
nious, and  every  part  pleasing.  The  distant 
hills  are  rather  hard,  and  the  sky  still  harder. 

A  landscape  by  Hobima  is  finely  painted. 
The  subject  is  rural,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  composition.  The  light  is  well  disposed, 
and  the  execution  admirable.  The  trees  are 
loose,  and  beautiful. 

In  a  landscape  by  Paul  Brill  very  little  is 
pleasing,  but  the  light. 

In  a  large  battle  of  the  Centaurs  by  L.  Jor- 
dano,  are  many  good  passages  ;  but  they  are  ill 
put  together  and  the  whole  is  a  jumble.  A 
good  disposition  of  light  might  in  some  de- 
gree have  harmonized  it.  But  it  is  full  of 
hardness  and  disagreeable  figures. 

A  beautiful  small  Madona  by  Carlo  Dolce. 

A  good  upright  by  Canaletti. 

A  dead  Christ  by  Annibal  Caracci.  This  is 
an  admirable  picture.  The  dead  figure  is 
lying  on  the  lap  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  fainting 

over 
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over  it.  Both  these  figures  are  happily  con- 
ceived, especially  the  dead  one  ;  the  anatomy 
of  which  we  particularly  admired ;  its  pallid 
hue  also,  and  the  stiffness  of  the  limbs.  Over 
the  dead  body  is  kneeling  another  female 
figure,  the  attitude,  and  expression  of  which 
are  among  the  best  passages  in  the  picture. 
The  drapery  is  but  indifferent.  Near  this 
figure  is  another  in  strong  agony,  divided  be- 
tween an  attention  to  the  dead  body  and  the 
Virgin.  Behind  is  a  fifth  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  the  composition.  The  whole  is  a  scene 
of  nature  and  expression.  The  manner  is 
bold  and  masterly.  It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  say 
as  much  for  this  picture  as  a  whole^  as  hath 
been  said  for  its  parts  :  but  here  it  is  deficient. 
Instead  of  uniting  in  one  mass,  it  discovers  a 
hand  here,  and  a  head  there,  disagreeable  in 
spots.  If  this  picture  had  been  well  united  in 
composition  ;  if  these  colours  had  been  a  little 
more  harmonized  and  a  larger  scale  allowed 
(for  it  is  a  small  picture,  probably  meant  as 
a  study  for  a  larger,)  it  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  very  capital. 

A  holy   family    by  Rubens.     The  legs  of 
the     boy   are    rather    awkward,     but    every 
thing  else  is  pleasing.     Elizabeth  is  an  admi- 
rable 
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rable    figure.     Her   countenance   is  very    ex- 
pressive. 

Heraclitus  and  Democritus  by  Rembrant. 
The  two  philosophers  are  standing  over  a 
globe,  and  making  their  peculiar  reflections 
upon  it.  There  is  great  simplicity  in  this 
picture;  and  it  is  a  good  one  in  all  respects, 
excepting  only  that  the  two  philosophers  are 
Dutchmen. 

Venus  and  Adonis  by  Rubens.  She  is  in 
a  posture  of  running  ;  and  he  is  aukwardly 
leaning  over  her.  The  group  is  made  up  with 
dogs.  There  is  something  in  the  Venus  not 
disagreeable  ;  but  the  picture  on  the  whole  is 
displeasing.  Among  the  innumerable  pictures 
by  Rubens  we  do  not  often  find  a  bad  one. 

A  small  view  near  Haerlem  by  Ruisdale. 
It  is  merely  a  distance,  but  the  light  is  finely 
thrown ;  and  the  whole  picture  painted  in  the 
hue  of  nature. 

Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple  by 
Rembrant.  This  is  a  small  picture,  but 
abounds  in  figures.  The  composition  is  good; 
and  there  is  an  artificial  eflPect  of  light.  We  are 
at  a  loss  indeed  to  know  from  whence  it  comes; 
but  I  am  never  much  distressed  with  that 
circumstance,  if  the  light  is  good. 

A  good 
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A  good  landscape  by  Both  ;  in  which  that 
master's  manner  is  conspicuous.  But  it  wants 
force. 

Two  capital  pieces  by  Burgognone  :  one  is 
a  battle,  the  other  a  retreat.  They  are  larger 
than  the  generality  of  the  pictures  of  this 
master.  There  is  no  great  effect  of  light  in 
either  of  them,  and  nothing  striking  in  the 
composition  :  neither  have  they  that  pleasing 
hue,  which  generally  glows  in  the  pictures  of 
this  able  colourist.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
reddish  tinge  ;  not  those  sober  browns,  and 
rich  tints,  which  Burgognone  commonly 
mixes  with  so  much  judgment.  But  both 
pieces  exhibit  great  execution.  Half  a  dozen 
bold  strokes  produce  any  effect  he  pleases. 
The  distances  too  are  natural — perhaps  supe- 
rior to  the  fore-grounds. 

In  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  the  figures 
have  strong  character,  and  expression;  and 
the  composition  is  pleasing. 

In  the  dead  game  by  Fy te,  the  composition 
and  whole  are  pleasing ;  the  dogs  are  particu- 
larly good. 

Democritus  by  Salvator  is  a  large  and  capital 
picture.  The  laughing  philosopher  is  brought 
at  length  to  serious  contemplation.     Salvator, 

in 
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in  his  etching  from  this   picture,  inscribes  it 
thus,    Democritus,  omnium  devisor^    in   jinem 
omnium  dejigitur.     Notwithstanding  the   mer- 
riment he  had  always  indulged  about  human 
affairs,  the  painter  supposes  him  at  last  brought 
to  serious  contemplation.    The  moral  is  good, 
and  the  tale  well  told.     The    variety  of  ob- 
jects about  him  which  are  subject  to  the  de- 
cay of  time  ;  the  contemplative  figure  of  the 
philosopher  ;  the  dark  and  gloomy  tint  which 
prevails  over  the  picture,  in  short  the  whole 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  every  part  of  it, 
contribute    to    strike    that    awe,     which    the 
painter  intended.     The  only  part  of  the   pic- 
ture which  does  not   join   in   harmony   with 
the  rest,  is  the  ramification  of  the  trees,  which 
are  too  much  in  vigour    to    agree  with    the 
other  decayed   parts  of  nature.     A  ruin  per- 
haps   might    have    had  a  better  effect,    and 
W'Ould  have  joined  more  solemnly  in  the  com- 
position, than  trees  of  any  kind.     The  scathed 
trunk  of   an  oak  might    perhaps  have    been 
added. 

The  partner  of  this  picture  is  very  inferior. 
It  represents  Diogenes  throwing  away  his  cap, 
on  seeing  a  boy  drink  out  of  the  hollow  of 
his    hand.       The  grey    tint,    in   which   it    is 

painted 
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painted  is  disagreeable.  The  subject  here 
might  have  allowed  a  little  more  richness  of 
colouring. 

A  company  of  Dutchmen.  The  manner  is 
rather  finical,  but  the  characters  are  admi- 
rable 


SECTION   XVII. 

Ckislehurst — Camden — Bishop  Gibson — Bromley — Bishop 
of  Rochester'' s  palace — Croydon — Archbishop  Seldon*s 
monument — Bedding  ton — Queen  Elizabeth  swalk—Car- 
shalton — the  curious  river  there — Mr,  Walpoles — Mr, 
Seamen's. 

_t  ROM    Foofs-cray    we    passed   through    the 
sweet    winding    lanes,    and    woody    hills    of 
Chislehurst ;  which,  from  its  situation  and  air, 
is  often   called  the   Montpellier  of  England. 
Here  Camden  wrote  his  Britannia,  which  in 
the  original  is  a  work    both   of  taste  and   of 
knowledge.     In  our  heavy  English  translation 
it  appears  only  the  work   of  an  antiquarian. 
Bishop  Gibson  was  a  good  divine  ;  and  a  be- 
nevolent  man  ;  and   Camden   perhaps  is  the 
only  person  he   ever  injured. — In  memory- of 
the  celebrated  author  of  the   Britannia,  Lord 
Camden  has  turned   his  old  mansion  into  an 
elegant  seat. 

Three  miles  more  brought  us  to  Bromley, 
which  stands  in  a  pleasant  country.  Here  the 
bishops  of  Rochester  have  a  palace,  which  the 

present 
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present  bishop'^  built  from  the  ground  ;  and 
has  laid  out  the  scenery  around  him  in  a 
pleasing  manner  ;  though  I  know  not  whether 
exactly  in  the  style  that  might  have  been 
chosen  for  the  gravity  of  an  episcopal  mansion. 
From  hence  we  proceeded  to  Croydon,  a 
considerable  town,  where  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  have  a  palace,  though  it  is  now 
scarcely  habitable.  The  parish  church  is  a 
large  pile.  The  monument  of  archbishop 
Seldon  is  more  taken  notice  of,  than  it  de- 
serves. It  wants  simplicity :  the  figure  is 
auk  ward  ;  and  the  drapery  bad,  especially  the 
right  slieve.  The  bones  which  decorate  the 
base  are  well  executed. 


About  three  miles  from  Croydon  lies  Bed- 
dington,  once  the  refuge  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
where  a  walk  which  she  is  said  to  have  laid 
out,  still  retains  her  name.  The  house  is 
large,  but  it  is  remarkable  only  for  a  fine  old 
hall.  It  stands  on  a  watery  damp  spot,  though 
the  grounds  in  its  neighbourhood  are  dry  and 
pleasant.     The  park  is  large,  but  flat. 

*  Dr.  Thomas. 

Bedding- 
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Beddington  almost  joins  Carshalton,  a  plea- 
sant village  watered  by  many  limpid  springs, 
which  arise  from  several  parts  of  it,  and  form 
a  little  rivulet.  In  its  way  to  the  Thames,  it 
assists  more  manufacturing  works,  than  per- 
haps any  stream  in  England  of  so  short  a 
course.  It  is  farther  remarkable  for  never 
freezing — for  never  overflowing — =for  never 
decreasing,  and  for  producing  excellent 
trout. 

The  pleasant  situation  of  Carshalton  within 
ten  miles  of  London,  has  made  it  the  sum- 
mer retreat  of  many  eminent  merchants, 
whose  houses  are  its  greatest  ornament.  One 
or  two  of  them  are  worth  visiting,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Walpole's,  which  a  few  years  ago 
belonged  to  Lord  Anson. — In  a  park  adjoin- 
ing to  this  village,  Mr.  Scawen  proposed  to 
build  a  noble  mansion.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  a  model  made,  which  cost  him  five  hun- 
dren  pounds.  The  plan  pleased  him,  and  he 
ordered  a  house  to  be  built  upon  it.  Stone 
was  contracted  for  ;  and  was  brought  to  the 
spot,  and  hewn.  But  when  this  was  done, 
he  found  he  had  gone  his  length  ;  and  the 
stones  have  lain  ever  since,  a  heap  of  modern 

ruins. 
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ruins.  Grand  Corinthian  capitals,  rich  friezes, 
superb  pediments,  and  all  the  members  of  a 
noble  plan  lie  half  buried  in  the  ground.^' 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  stone  has  been  sold,  and 
carried  away. 


SECTION     XVIII. 

/Inoiher  road  from  Canterbury,  through  the  middle  oJ 
Kent — Chilham-castle — Mr.  Knight's  woods — Loi'd 
Winchelsea's  park — Leeds-castle  — Maidstone  —  Mere- 
icorth'Castle  —  Tunbridge  —  Knowl-park  —  portrait  of 
Sir  Edward  Sackville — beautiful  views  near  Seven- 
oaks — Squirries — general  idea  of  this  part  of  Kent. 

X*  ROM  Canterbury  we  went  first  to  Chilham- 
castle,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  fortresses  of 
this  country.  What  remains  is  only  the  cita- 
del, or  keep.  With  what  strength  these  in- 
ward retreats  were  constructed,  appears  (as  we 
observe  in  many  instances)  from  their  remain- 
ing often  entire,  when  every  other  part  of  the 
castle  has  given  way.  This  citadel  is  built  in 
an  octagon  form,  which  is  not  a  very  com- 
mon one.  It  is  still  habitable.  A  room  un- 
der ground  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  brew- 
house  ;  the  ground  floor  is  a  kitchen  ;  the 
upper  story  forms  a  handsome  apartment ;  and 
if  you  wish  to  ascend  higher,  you  are  carried 
upon  the  leads,  where  you  have  an  extensive 

view, 
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From  Chilham-castle  we  mounted  a  hill, 
froQi  whence  we  had  a  view  of  Mr  Knight's 
woods ;  and  leaving  Wye  on  the  left,  which 
overlooks  a  pleasant  country,  we  took  the  road 
through  Lord  Wincheisea's  park,  w4iere  some 
of  the  lawns,  and  hanging  woods,  form  a 
pleasing  landscape.  A  little  farther  the  view 
is  very  extensive  ;  and  enriched  with  all  the 
beantiful  obscurities  of  distance. 


We  next  visited  Leeds-castle,  a  pile  of  old 
building,    nearly    surrounded    by    a    limpid 
stream,  which  serves    as   a   broad    wet  ditch, 
and  swells  in  one  part  into  a  considerable  piece 
of  water.     At  the  entrance  of  the  castle  stands 
the  ruins  of  a  dungeon.     An  old  man,  on  the 
spot,  told  us  he  could  remember  its  being  full 
of  prisoners.     There  was  a  great  sickness,   he 
said,  among  them,  and  it  was  common  to  carry 
out  nine  or  ten  dead  men  in  a  morning.      He 
did  not  know  of  what  nation  they  were :  but 
as    he   dated   the   sickness  about  eighty  years 
ago,  it  is  probable  they  were  prisoners  taken 
in  the  Dutch  wars.^ — In  the  summer  of   the 
year  1406,  Henry  the  fourth  kept  his  court 

in 
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in  this  castle,  having  been  driven  from  London 
by  the  plague. 


From  Leeds-castle  we  passed  through  plea 
sant  lanes  of  old  oak  and  beech  ;  and,  leaving 
Lord  Romney's  on  the  right,  we  descended 
a  steep  hill,  which  brought  us  into  Maidstone. 
Maidstone  is  a  handsome  town ;  and  the 
church,  which  is  a  plain  Gothic  building,  has 
formerly  been  monastic.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  town  the  Medway  forms  a  fine  stream. 


From  hence,  in  our  road  to  Tunbridge,  we 
visited  Mereworth-castle,  a  noble  seat  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  built  by 
Colin  Campbell  on  a  Palladian  plan.  It  stands 
in  a  moat.  The  house  is  square,  with  a  dome 
in  the  centre.  You  enter  a  grand  hall,  which 
gives  you  access  to  all  the  chambers  below. 
A  small  winding  stair-case  leads  into  a  circular 
gallery  which  surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the 
dome  ;  and  from  this  you  are  carried  into  all 
the  chambers  above.  The  dome  having  a 
double  top,  is  so  contrived  as  to  concenter  all 
the  chimnies,  by  which  the  deformity  of  those 

staring 
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staring  excrescences  on  the  tops  of  houses  are 
avoided.  The  only  mischief  is,  the  chambers 
smoke.  As  you  walk  round  the  house  you 
find  it  has  four  fronts,  each  of  which  is  graced 
with  a  portico.  The  state-rooms  are  richly 
fitted  up,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  adorned 
with  beautiful  tapestry.  There  are  some  good 
pictures  also^  In  the  drawing-room  hangs  a 
Holy  Family  well  painted,  and  an  admirable 
St.  Francis  by  Guido,  in  which  great  fervor 
of  devotion  is  expressed.  There  is  also  a 
Venus  and  Cupid  by  Rubens  well  painted  ; 
and  two  Bassans,  which  would  be  thought 
good  pictures  by  those  who  like  the  master. 
The  long  gallery  is  a  noble  room  ;  the  floor 
is  of  red  stucco.  It  is  adorned  with  an  admi- 
rable piece  by  Holbein,  consisting  of  seven 
figures;  himself,  his  wife,  four  boys,  and  a 
girl.  As  a  whole  it  has  no  effect,  but  the  heads 
are  excellent.  They  are  not  painted  in  the 
common  flat  stile  of  Holbein,  but  with  a  round, 
firm,  glowing  pencil,  and  yet  his  exact  imita- 
tion of  nature  is  observed.  The  boys  are  very 
innocent,  beautiful  characters. — But  the  pic- 
ture most  esteemed  in  this  house,  is  Christ 
breaking  bread,  by  Raphael.  It  is  better  co- 
loured than  Raphael's  easel-pictures  generally 
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are,  and  there  is  less  hardness  in  it ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  pleasing.  The  characters  in  par- 
ticulars, which  one  should  hardly  expect,  are 
not  of  an  elevated  cast.  We  admired  three 
sketches  of  the  death,  the  resurrection,  and 
adoration  of  Christ,  but  we  could  not  learn  the 
master.  The  ground  about  the  house  is  laid  out 
aukwardly,  and  calls  aloud  for  improvement. 


From  Mere  worth- castle  we  rode  through  a 
beautiful  country  to  Tunbridge.  The  high 
street  is  broad  and  handsome,  and  the  castle  is 
a  good  object,  being  adorned  at  the  corners  with 
round  turrets,  which  give  a  lighter  form  to  the 
square  tower  than  it  commonly  possesses.  Over 
the  gateway  is  a  noble  state-room,  though  it 
is  now  divided  into  three  apartments.  It  is 
seventeen  feet  high,  and  from  its  ornaments 
the  antiquarian  traces  it  to  the  times  of 
Henry  III.  The  roof  is  so  extremely  strong, 
that  it  plainly  appears  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  support  to  military  engines. 


Tunbridge   lies    about    seven    miles    from 
Sevenoaks.       In    our    way    thither   we   rode 

through 
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through  tlie  duke  of  Dorset's  park  at  Knovvl, 
which  contains  many  beautiful  scenes  of  wood 
and  lawn,  on  each  side  of  a  vale  winding 
through  a  great  part  of  it.  The  house  is  an 
ancient  mansion,  carrying  us  into  the  times 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  Its  age  is  dated  by  massy, 
carved  chimney-pieces  ;  narrow  passages  lead- 
ing to  grand  apartments ;  and  many  other 
aukwardnesses  of  ancient  architecture.  The 
furniture  seems  coeval  with  the  house  ;  the 
walls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  which  must  have 
been  wrought  two  centuries  ago ;  and  the 
rooms  are  adorned  with  velvet  chairs  of  an- 
tique cast,  fringed  beds,  and  ebony  cabinets. 
Every  room  is  hung  with  pictures,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  house  ;  the  Dorset  family  at 
full  length,  and  all  their  connections.  But  in 
this  whole  assembly  of  noble  personages,  very 
few  are  worth  looking  at.  At  least  the  eye 
passing  rapidly  over  so  many  bad  pictures, 
and  having  been  so  often  disappointed,  is  not 
easily  inclined  to  stop  where  it  has  so  little 
hope  of  being  gratified.  One  picture,  how- 
ever, was  pointed  out  to  us  which  was  in- 
teresting. It  is  a  portrait  by  Vandyk  of  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,  who  killed  Lord  Bruce  in 
a  duel.  Our  curiosity  is  engaged  by  a  charac- 
ter, 
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ter,  in  which  we  regret,  that  so  many  virtues, 
and  such  noble  sentiments,  should  ever  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  a  false  notion  of 
honour. 

From  the  hills  near  Sevenoaks  are  some 
beautiful  views. — The  duke  of  Argyle's  house 
at  Comb  excited  our  curiosity  for  the  sake  of 
the  pictures  ;  but  it  was  at  too  late  an  hour 
to  see  them. 

On  a  visit  at  Squirries,  (which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,)  among  two 
or  three  good  pictures,  we  were  exceedingly 
pleased  with  a  Dutch  family,  painted  in  an 
admirable  rough  style. 

This  part  of  Kent  is  hilly  ;  and  the  hills  are 
a  continuation  of  those  we  met  at  Lord  Win- 
chelsea's  park.  They  run  into  Surry  as  far  as 
Dorking  by  Farnham  and  Guildford. 

From  Westerham  we  passed  a  wild  country, 
and  entered  Surry  by  Banstead  downs. 

THE    END. 


G.    NORMAN,    PRINTEB,    MAIDEN    LANE,    COVENT    GARDEN, 
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